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A STRANGE, SAD COMEDY. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE sunny November 

day, in 1864, Colonel 

Archibald Corbin sat 

placidly reading 

“The Spectator” in 

the shabby old libra- 

ry atCorbin Hall, in 

Virginia. The Col- 

onel had a fine, pale old face, clean 

shaven, except for a bristly white mous- 

tache, and his white hair, which was 

rather long, was combed back in the 

fashion of the days when Bulwer’s heroes 

set the styles for hair dressing. The Col- 

onel—who was no more a colonel than 

he was a cheese-box—had an invincible 

placidity, which could not be disturbed 

by wars or rumors of wars. He had 

come into the world in a calm and ju- 

dicial frame of mind, and meant to go 

through it and go out of it, calmly and 

judicially, in spite of rude shocks and up- 
heavals, 

Everything about Colonel Corbin had 
reached the stage of genteel shabbiness— 
a shabbiness which is the exclusive mark 
for gentlemen. His dignified frock coat 
was white about the seams with much 
brushing, and the tall, old fashioned 
“stock” which supported his chin, was 
neatly, but obviously mended. The fur- 
niture in the room was as archaic as the 
Colonel’s coat and stock. A square of 
rag carpet covered the floor; there had 
been a Brussels carpet once, but that had 
long since gone to the hospital at Rich- 
mond—and the knob of the Colonel’s 


gold-headed cane had gone into the col- 
lection plate at church some months be- 
fore. For, as the Colonel said, with a 
sort of grandiose modesty—“I can give 
but little, sir, in these disjointed times. 
But when I do give, I give like a gentle- 
man, sir.” 

There had been a time, not long before 
that, when he had been compelled to “ re- 
alize,” as the Virginians euphemistically 
express it, upon something that could be 
converted into cash. This was when it 
became necessary to bring the body of his 
only son, who had been killed early in 
the war, back to Corbin Hall—and like- 
wise, to bring the dead man’s twelve year 
old daughter from the far South, where 
her mother had quickly followed her 
father across the gulf. Even in that 
sad extremity, the Colonel had never 
dreamed of “realizing” on the great 
piles of silver plate, which would, in 
those times, have commanded instant 
sale. The Corbins, who were perfectly 
satisfied to have their dining rooms 
furnished with some scanty horsehair 
sofas and a few rickety chairs and tables, 
had a fancy for loading down rude cup- 
boards with enough plate for a great es- 
tablishment, according to a provincial 
fashion in Virginia. But instead of this, 
the Colonel sacrificed a fine threshing 
machine and some of his best stock with- 
out a qualm. The Colonel had borne all 
this, and much more—and the rare, salt 
tears had worn little furrows in his cheeks 
—but he was still calm, still composed, 
under all circumstances. 

The sun had just marked twelve o’clock 
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on the old sun dial in the garden, when 
the Colonel, happening to glance up, saw 
Aunt Tulip, the dairy maid, streaking 
past the window, with her petticoat over 
her head, followed by Nancy, the scul- 
lion, little Patsy Jane, who picked up 
chips for the kitchen fire, Tom Batter- 
cake, whose mission in life was indicated 
by his name—the bringing in of batter- 
cakes being an important part of life in 
Virginia—and Juba, who was just begin- 
ning his apprenticeship by carrying re- 
lays of the eternal batter-cakes from the 
kitchen tothe dining-room. And the next 
moment, Miss Jemima, the Colonel’s sister 
and double, actually danced into the room 
with her gray curls flying, and gasped, 
“ Brother, the Yankees are coming! ” 

“Are they, my dear Jemima?” re- 
marked the Colonel, rising. “Then, we 
must prepare to meet them with all of 
the dignity and composure possible.” 
As the Colonel opened the door, his own 
man, Dad Davy, nearly ran over him, 
blurting out the startling news, “ Marse, 
de Yankees is comin’!” and the same 
information was screeched at him by 
every negro, big and little, on the plan- 
tation, who had known it in time to 
make a bee-line for the house. 

“Disperse to your usual occupations,” 
cried the Colonel, waving his hand ma- 
jestically. The negroes dispersed, not to 
their business, but to spread the alarm 
with the African’s natural love of a sen- 
sation, all over the place. By the time 
it got to the “quarters”—the houses of 
the field hands, farthest away from “de 
gret house”—it was reported that Dad 
Davy had told Tom Battercake that he 
saw Aunt Tulip “runnin’ outen de gret 
house, and de Yankees wuz hol’in er 
pistol at ole Marse’ hade and Miss Jemi- 
ma, she wuz havin’ er fit wid nobody 
but little Patsy Jane,” etc., etc., ete. 
What really happened was, the Colonel 
walked calmly out in the hall, urging 
Miss Jemima to be composed. 

“My dear Jemima, do not become 
agitated. David, you are an old fool. 
Thomas Battercake, proceed to your usu- 
al employment at this time of day, clean- 
ing the knives, or whatever it is. Would 
you have these Yankee miscreants to 
think us a body of Bedlamites?” 
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Just then, down the stairs came run- 
ning pretty little twelve-year-old Letty, his 
granddaughter. Letty seized his veined 
and nervous hand in her two pink palms, 
and expressed a willingness to die on the 
spot for him. 

The Colonel marched solemnly out on 
the porch, and by that time, what seemed 
to him an army of blue coats was dash- 
ing across the lawn. A lieutenant swung 
himself off his horse and coming up the 
steps, demanded the keys of the barn, in 
a brogue that could be cut with a knife. 

“No, sir!” said the Colonel, firmly, 
his gray hair moved slightly by the 
autumn wind, “ You may break open my 
barn door, but I decline to surrender the 
keys.” 

The lieutenant, at that, struck a match 
against the steps, and a little point of 
flame was seen among the withered ten- 
drils of the Virginia creeper that clung to 
the wooden pillars of the porch. 

“Now, will you give up those keys, 
you obstinate ould ribil,” asked the lieu- 
tenant, fiercely. 

“No!” responded the Colonel, quite 
unmoved. “The term that you apply to 
me is the one that was borne with honor 
by the Father of his country. Moreover, 
from your accent, which, 1 may be per- 
mitted to observe, sir, is grotesque to the 
last degree, I surmise that you yourself 
may be a rebel to Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, for certainly, there is nothing 
American about you.” 

At this, a general snicker went around 
among the enemy, for discipline was not 
very well observed between officers and 
men in those days. Then, half a dozen 
cavalrymen dropped off their horses and 
made for the well, whence they returned 
in a twinkling with water to put out the 
fire that had begun to crackle ominously. 
The Colonel had not turned a hair, 
although Miss Jemima behind him, and 
Letty had clung together with a faint 
cry. 
The lieutenant rode off in the direc- 
tion of the barn, ordering most of the 
men to follow him. Wagons were then 
seen coming down the lane, and going 
towards the barn to cart off the Colonel’s 
corn and wheat. The sympathies of 
those who were left behind were plainly 
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with the Colonel. Especially was this so 
with a tall, lanky, grizzled sergeant, who 
had been the first man to put out the 
fire. : 

“Tam much obliged to you, my good 
man,” said Colonel Corbin, loftily, “ for 
your efforts in extinguishing the flames 
started by that person, ‘who appears to be 
in command,” 

“You’re welcome,” answered the lanky 
sergeant, with the easy familiarity of the 
rural New Englander. 

The lieutenant had showed unmis- 
takably the bullying resentment of a 


friend here belongs to,” indicating the 
sergeant, “which really represents an 
admirable type of man.” 

“Gosh,” exclaimed the sergeant, in ad- 
miration, “it’s the durndest, gamest thing 
I ever see, you standin’ up here as cool 
as a cucumber, when your property’s 
bein’ took. I kin stand fire; my grand- 
father, he fought at Lexington, and he 
didn’t flunk, nuther, and I ain’t flunked 
much. But I swan, if you Johnny Rebs 
was a-cartin’ off my hay and stuff, I’d be 
a deal more excited ’n you are. And my 
old woman—gosh t’almighty ! ” 


——— 


ne 


“Brother, the Yankees are coming!" 


peasant brought face to face with a gen- 
tleman, but the lanky sergeant indirectly 
felt some subtile sympathy with a spirit 
as independent as his own. 

“T am glad, brother,” said Miss Je- 
mima, “that these men who are left to 
guard us are plainly Americans. They 
will be more humane than foreigners.” 

“Vastly more so,” answered the Colo- 
nel, calmly watching the loading of his 
crops upon the wagons in the distance. 
“There is, particularly in New Eng- 
land, a sturdy yoemanry, such as our 


The lanky sergeant seemed completely 
staggered by the contemplation of the old 
woman’s probable behavior upon such an 
occasion. 

“There are other things, my friend,” 
answered the Colonel, putting his hands 
under his coat tails and turning his back 
upon the barn in the distance, “ which are 
of more consequence, I opine, than hay 
and corn. That, I think, the most limited 
intelligence will admit.” 

“That’s so,” responded the lanky ser- 
geant, “I kin do a sight better keépin’ 
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bees up in Vermont than down here in 
Virginny fightin’ the rebs for eighteen 
dollars a month; but when Uncle Abe 
called for seventy-five thousand men I 
couldn’t a-kep’ them bees another day, 
not if I had been makin’ two hundred 
dollars a month at it. When I heard 
*bout it, I kem in, and I said to the old 
woman: ‘I’ve got a call,’ and she 


screeched out ‘A call to git converted, 


Just then came running down the stairs pretty little Letty. 


Silas?’—the old woman’s powerful reli- 
gious—and I says ‘ No, Sary—a call to 
go and fight for the Flag.” And when 
we talked it over, and remembered about 
my grandfather—he lived to be select- 
man—the old woman says, ‘Silas, you 
are a miser’bul man, and you'll git killed 
in your sins, and no insurance on your 
life, and it'll take all I kin rake and 
scrape to bring your body home, but 
mebbe it’s your duty to fight for your 
country.’ And she said I might come, 
and here I am, and the bees is goin’ to 
thunder.” 

“Unfortunately for me, sir,” said the 
Colonel, with a faint smile, but with un- 
abated politeness. “However, I wish to 
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say, that you are pursuing your humble 
but unpleasant duty, in a most gentleman- 
like manner. For, look you, the term 
gentleman is comprehensive. It includes 
not only a man who has had the advan- 
tages of birth and station—advantages 
which I may, with all modesty claim, as 
enjoying them without any merit of my 
own—but a man like yourself, of honor- 
able, though humble parentage, who pos- 
sesses a sturdy independence of spirit to 
which, I may say, my friend with the 
violent brogue is a stranger.” 

The lanky sergeant, who had a dry, 
Puritanical humor of his own, was im- 
mensely tickled at this, and at the same 
time, profoundly respectful of a man who 
could enter into disquisitions respecting 
what constituted a gentleman, while his 
goods were being confiscated under his 
very nose. 

“T tell you what,” said he, becoming 
quite friendly and confidential with the 
Colonel, “there’s a fellow with our com- 
mand—an Englishman,—and he’s got the 
same name as yours—Corbin—only he’s 
got a handle to it. He is Sir Archibald 
Corbin, and I never see a young man so 
like an old one as he is like you. He just 
seems to me to be your very image. He 
ain’t reg’larly attached nor nothin’ ; he’s 
just one of them aidecampers. He might 
be your son. Hain’t you got any son?” 

At this, little Miss Letty, who had kept 
in the background clinging to Miss 
Jemima, came forward and the Colonel 
put one arm around her. 

“IT had a son—a noble son—but 
he laid down his life in defense of 
his State, and this is his orphan child,” 
said he. 

The lanky sergeant took off his cap 
and made a bow. 

“And I'll be bound,” he said, with 
infinite respect in his awkwardly familiar 
manner, “that your son was true grit.” 
He stopped and hunted about in his mind 
for a title to bestow upon the Colonel 
superior to the one he had, and finally 
hit upon “Judge,” to which title the 
Colonel was as much entitled as the one 
he bore. 

“ Judge, I don’t believe you’d turn a 
hair if there was a hundred pieces of 
artillery trained on you. I believe you’d 
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just go on talkin’ in this ’ere highflown 
way, without kerin’ about anything ex- 
cept your dignity. And if your son was 
like you, he didn’t have no skeer in him 
at all, General.” By this time the ser- 
geant had concluded that the old gentle- 
man deserved ee even from the 
title of Judge. 

The Colonel testinal his head, a slight 
flush creeping into his wan face. 

“You do me honor,” he said, “but 
you do my son only justice. 

By this time the wagons had been 
loaded up and were being driven off. 
The scared negroes that had flocked 
about the house from all over the planta- 
tion were peering, with ashy faces, around 
the corners, and over the garden fence. 
The men were ordered to fall in, the 
lieutenant giving his orders at a consid- 
erable distance, and in his involuntary 
and marked brogue. The lanky sergeant 
and the few men with him mounted, and 


then all of them, simultaneously, took off 


their caps. 
“Three cheers for the old game-cock!” 
cried the lanky sergeant, enthusiastically. 


The cheers were given with a will and 


with a grin. The Colonel bowed pro- 
foundly, smiling all the time. 

“This is truly grotesque,” he said. 
“You have just appropriated all of my 
last year’s crops, and now you are assur- 
ing me of your personal respect. For 
the last, I thank you,” and so, with 
cheering and laughter they rode off, 
leaving the Colonel with his self-respect 
unimpaired, but minus several hundred 
bushels of corn and wheat. The negroes 
gradually quieted down, and the Colonel 
and Miss Jemima and little Miss Letty 
retired to the library. The Colonel took 
down his family tree, and began gravely 
to study that perennially entertaining doc- 
ument in order to place the Corbin who 
was serving as aide-de-camp in the Union 
Army. Miss Jemima, too, was deeply 
inte rested, and remarked sagely : 

“He is no doubt a great-grandson of 
Admiral Sir Archibald Corbin, who ad- 
hered to the royal cause and was after- 

wards made a baronet by George the 
Third.” 

At that very moment, the Colonel hit 
upon him. 
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“That is he, my dear Jemima. Gen- 
eral Sir George Corbin, grandson of the 
Admiral and son of Sir Archibald Cor- 
bin, second, married, to the Honorable 
Evelyn Guilford-Hope, has one son and 
heir, Archibald, born 18th May, 1842. 
His father must be dead, and he has but 
little more than reached his majority. 
Sister, if he were not in the Federal 
army, 1 should be most happy to greet 
him as a kinsman. But I own to an 
adamantine prejudice toward strangers 
who dare to meddle in civil broils.” 

So had Miss Jemima, of course, who 
regarded the Colonel’s prejudices as di- 
rect inspirations from on high. * 

The very next week after the visita- 
tion of the Federal cavalry, came a 
descent upon the part of a squad of Con- 
federate troopers. As the Colonel and 
Miss Jemima entertained the command- 
ing officers in the library, with the most 
elaborate courtesy and home-made wine, 
the shrill quacking and squawking of 
the ducks and chickens was painfully 
audible as the hungry troopers chased 
and captured them. The Colonel and 
Miss Jemima, though, were perfectly 
deaf to the clamor made by the poultry 
as their necks were wrung, and when a 
cavalryman rode past the window with 
one of Miss Jemima’s pet bronze turkeys 
hanging from his saddle bow, and gob- 
bling wildly, Miss Jemima only gave a 
faint sigh, and looked very hard at little 
Miss Letty, who was about to shriek a 
protest against such cruelty. Even next 
morning she made not a single inquiry as 
to the startling deficit in the poultry 
yard. And when Aunt Tulip began 
to grumble something about “dem po’ 
white trash dat cum ter a gent’mun’ 
house, an’ cornfuscate he turkeys settin’ 
on de nes’,” Miss Jemima shut her up 
promptly. 

“Not a word, not a word, Tulip. 
Confederate officers are welcome to any- 
thing at Corbin Hall.” 

A few nights after that, the Colonel 
sat in the library looking at the hickory 
fire, that danced up the chimney, and 
shone on the polished floor, and turned 
little Letty’s yellow hair into burnished 
gold. Suddenly a terrific knocking 
resounded at the door. 
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In those strange times people’s hearts 
sometimes stood still when there was a 
clamor for entrance; but the Colonel’s 
brave old heart went on beating placidly. 
Not so Dad Davy’s, who, with a negro’s 
propensity to get up an excitement about 
everything, exclaimed solemnly : 

“D’yar dee come to bu’n de house 
over we all’s hades. I done dream lars’ 
night ’bout a ole d’yar cotch hade fo’ mos’ 
in er trap, and dats a sho’ sign o’ trou- 
ble and distrus’fulness.” 

“ David,” remarked the Colonel, ac- 
cording to custom, “you are a fool. Go 
and open the hall door.” 

Dad Davy hobbled toward the door, 
and opened it. It was about dusk on an 
autumn night, and there was a weird, 
half-light upon the weedy lawn, and the 
clumps of gnarled acacias, and the over- 
grown carriage drive of pounded oyster 
shells. Nor was there any light in the 
large, low pitched hall, with its hard 
mahogany sofa, and the walls ornamented 
with riding-whips and old spurs. A tall 
and stalwart figure stood before the door, 
and a voice out of the darkness asked : 

“Is this the house of Mr. Archibald 
Corbin, and is he at home?” 

The sound of that voice seemed to 
paralyze Dad Davy. 

“Lord a’mighty,” he gasped, “’tis 
Marse Archy’s voice. Look a heah, is 
you—is you a hant *?” 

“A what?” 

But without waiting for an answer 
Dad Davy scurried off for a moment, and 
returned with a tallow candle in a tall 
silver candlestick. As he appeared, 
shading the candle with one dusky hand, 
and rolling two great eyeballs at the new 
comer, he was handed a visiting card. 
This further mystified him, as he had 
never seen such an implement in his 
life before; he gazed with a fixed and 
frightened gaze at the young man be- 
fore him, and his skin gradually turned 
the ashy hue that terror produces in a 
negro. 

“Hi, hi,’ he spluttered, “you is de 
spit and image o’ my young Marse, that 
was kilt long o’ dis lars’ year. An’ 
you got he voice. I kin mos’ swar \you 
wuz Marse Archy Corbin, like he wuz fo’ 
he got married.” 

*A ghost. 
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“And my name is Archibald Corbin, 
too,” said the young man, comprehending 
the strange resemblance between himself 
and the dead and gone Archy that had 
so startled the old negro. He poked his 
card vigorously into Dad Davy’s hand. 

“What I gwine to do wid dis heah ?” 
asked Dad Davy, eyeing the card sus- 
piciously. 

“Take this card to your master.” 

“And if he ax me who k’yard ’tis, 
what I gwi’ tell him?” 

At this the young man burst out into 
a ringing, full-chested laugh. The ne- 
groes were new to him, and ever amusing, 
and he could not but laugh at Dad 
Davy’s simplicity. That laugh brought 
the Colonel out into the hall. He ad- 
vanced with a low bow, which the 
stranger returned, and took the card out 
of Dad Davy’s hand, meanwhile settling 
his spectacles carefully on his nose, and 
reading deliberately : 

“Sir Archibald Corbin, Fox Court.” 

The Colonel fixed his eyes upon his 
guest, and like Dad Davy, the resem- 
blance to the other Archibald Corbin 
overcame him instantly. His lips trem- 
bled slightly, and it was a moment or 
two before he could say, with his usual 
blandness : 

“ T see you are Archibald Corbin, and I 
am your kinsman, also Archibald Corbin.” 

“ Being in your neighborhood,” said 
Sir Archibald, courteously, “I could not 
forbear doing myself the pleasure of 
making myself known to the only rela- 
tives I have on this side of the water.” 

There was something winning and 
graceful about him, and the Colonel was 
much surprised to find that any man 
born and bred outside of the State of 
Virginia should have so fine an address. 

“Tt gives me much gratification,” he 
said, in his most imposing baritone, “to 
acknowledge the relationship existing be- 
tween the Corbins of Corbin Hall in 
Virginia and those of Fox Court in Eng- 
land.” 

In saying this he led the way towards 
the library, where two more tallow dips 
in silver candlesticks had been lighted. 

When young Corbin came within the 
circle of the fire’s red light—for the tal- 
low dips did not count—Miss Jemima 
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uttered a faint scream. This strange 
sensation that his appearance made in 
every member of the family rather vexed 
the young Englishman, who was a robust 
specimen, and with nothing uncanny 
about him, except the strange and uncom- 
fortable likeness to a dead man whom he 
had never seen or heard of until that 
moment. 

“Pardon me,” said the Colonel, after a 
moment, in a choked voice, “but your 
resemblance to my only son, who was 
killed while gallantly leading his regi- 
ment, is something extraordinary, and 
you will perhaps understand a father’s 
agitation,”—here two scanty tears rolled 
down upon his white moustache. Even 
little Miss Letty looked at the new comer 
with troubled eyes and quivering lips. 


lee 


Little Letty.” 


Young Corbin, with a hearty and 
healthy desire to get upon more comfort- 
able subjects of discourse, mentioned that 
having a taste for adventure, he had 
come to America during the terrible 
upheaval, and through the influence of 
friends in power he had obtained a tem- 
porary staff appointment, by which he 
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was able to see something of actual war- 
fare. 

This statement was heard in absolute 
silence. Young Corbin received a subtile 
impression that his new found relatives 
rather disapproved of him, and that the 
fact that he was a baronet with a big 
rent roll, which had hitherto brought him 
the highest consideration, ranked as 
nothing with these primitive people. 
Naturally, this was a stab to the self-love 
of a young fellow of twenty-two, but with 
the innate independence of a man born 
to position and possessions, he refrained 
from forcing his consequence upon his 
relatives. The Colonel talked learnedly 
and eloquently upon the subject of the 
Corbins and their pedigree, to which 
Miss Jemima listened complacently. 
Little Miss Letty, though, seemed to re- 
gard the guest as a base intruder, and 
glowered viciously upon him, while she 
knitted a large woollen sock. 

Supper was presently announced by 
Dad Davy. There might be a rag car- 
pet on the floor at Corbin Hall, and 
tallow dips, but there was sure to be 


enough to feed a regiment on the table. 
This supper was the most satisfactory 
thing that young Sir Archy had seen yet 


among his Virginia relations. There was 
an “old ham” cured in the smoke from 
hickory ashes, and devilled turkey after 
Miss Jemima’s own recipe, and it took 
Tom Battercake, Black Juba, and little 
Patsy Jare, all together, to bring in 
supplies of batter-cakes, to which the 
invariable formula was: “Take two, and 
butter them while they are hot.” 

The Colonel kept up a steady fusilade, 
reinforced by Miss Jemima, of all the 
family history, peculiarities and what not, 
of the Corbin family. The Corbins were, 
to a man, the best judges of wines in the 
State of Virginia; they inherited great 
capacity for whist; and were remarkable 
for putting a just estimate upon people, 
and inflexible in maintaining their opin- 
ions. “Of which,” said the Colonel, 
suavely, “I will give you an example: ” 

“My honored father always believed 
that it was the guest’s duty, when spend- 
ing the night at a house, to make the 
motion towards retiring for the night. 
My uncle, John Whiting Corbin, held 
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the contrary. As both knew the other’s 
inflexibility they avoided ever spending 
the night at each other’s houses, although 
upon the most affectionate and brotherly 
terms. Upon one occasion, however, my 
uncle was caught at Corbin Hall by 
stress of weather. The evening passed 


pleasantly, but towards midnight the rest 
of the family, including my sister Jemima 
and myself, retired, leaving my father 
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ily enough. But with all this studied 
hospitality toward himself, he felt it more, 
every moment, in spite of the Colonel’s 
sounding periods, that he was merely tol- 
erated, at best, and as he had never 
been snubbed before in his life, the expe- 
rience did not please him. At ten o’clock 
he rose to go, saying that he preferred 
travelling by night under the circum- 
stances. The Colonel invited him to re- 


Two very elegant girls looked directly across her. 


and his brother amicably discussing the 
Virginia resolutions of 98. As the night 
wore on both wished to retire, but my 
father would not transgress the code of 
etiquette he professed, by suggesting bed- 
time to his guest, nor would my uncle 
yield the point by making the first move. 

“When, at daylight the next morning, 
my boy Davy came in to make the fire, 
here, sir, in this library, I assure you, my 
father and his brother were still discuss- 
ing the resolutions of 98. They had 
been at it all night.” 

This was one of the Colonel’s crack 
stories, and Sir Archy laughed at it heart- 


main longer, with careful politeness, but 
when the invitation was declined, no 
more was visible than civil regret. Nev- 
ertheless, the Colonel went himself to see 
that Sir Archy’s horse had been properly 
fed and rubbed down, and Miss Jemima 
went to fetch a glass of the home-made 
wine, which nearly choked Sir Archy in 
the effort to gulp it down. He was alone 
for a few moments with pretty little 
Letty, who had not for a moment aban- 
doned her standoffish attitude. 

“Will you be glad to see me the next 
time I come, little cousin?” he asked, 
mischievously. 
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Here was a chance for Letty to anni- 
hilate this brazen new comer, and she 
proceeded to do it by quoting one of the 
Colonel’s most elaborate phrases. She 
got slightly mixed on the word “ada- 
mantine,” but still Letty thought it 
sounded very well when she remarked, 
loftily, “I have an anti-mundane prejudice 
toward foreigners meddling in domestic 
broils.”” ‘And every word was punctu- 
ated by a scowl. 

Miss Letty fondly imagined that the 
young Englishman would be awed and 
delighted at this prodigious remark in 
one so young, but when Sir Archy burst 
into one of his rich and ringing laughs, 
Letty promptly realized that he was 
laughing at her, and could have pulled 
his hair with pleasure. 

Sir Archy was still laughing and Letty 
was still blushing and scowling when 
their elders returned. In a little while 
Sir Archy was galloping down the sandy 
lane at Corbin Hall, with the faint lights 
of the grim old house twinkling far be- 
hind him. It was an odd experience, 
and not altogether pleasing. For once, 
he had met people who knew he was a 
baronet, and who did not care for it, and 
who knew he had a great property, and 
who did not feel the slightest respect for 
it. There was something sad, something 
ludicrous and something noble and disin- 
terested about those refined, unsophisti- 
eated people at Corbin Hall; and when 
that little sulky, frowning thing grew up, 
she would be a beauty, Sir Archy decid- 
ed, as he galloped along the sandy road 
through the moonlight night. 


CHAPTER II. 


TEN summers after this, the old Colo- 
nel and Miss Jemima and Miss Letty 
scraped up money enough to spend a 
summer in a cheap boarding house at 
Newport. Many surprises awaited the 
Colonel upon this first visit to Newport 
since “before the war, sir.” In the first 
place, the money they paid for their plain 
rooms seemed a very imposing sum to 
them, and they were extremely surprised 
to find how small it was regarded at 
Newport. 
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“Newport, my dear Jemima and Let- 
ty, is a more expensive place than the 
White Sulphur in its palmiest days, when 
it had a monopoly of the chivalry of the 
South,” announced the Colonel, oracu- 
larly. 

Letty had innocently expected a great 
triumph, especially with her wardrobe. 
She had no less than five white Swiss 
muslin frocks, all tucked and _ beruftled 
within an inch of her life, and one gown 
from a New York dressmaker, in which 
she looked like a fashion plate. She had 
also a lace parasol, besides one that had 
belonged to her mother, and several lace 
flounces and a set of pearls. This outfit, 
thought Letty, vain and proud, was bound 
to make a sensation. But it did not. 
However, no matter what Letty wore, she 
was in no danger of being put behind the 
door. First, because she was so very, 
very pretty, and second, because she was 
so obviously a thoroughbred, from the sole 
of her little arched foot, up to the crown 
of her delicate, proud head. And Letty was 
soextremely haughty. But she soon found 
out that Swiss muslin frocks don’t count at 
Newport, and that even a Corbin of Cor- 
bin Hall, who lodged in a cheap place, 
was not an object of flattering attention. 

And the more neglected she was, the 
more toploftical she became. So did the 
Colonel, and so did Miss Jemima. Walk- 
ing down Bellevue avenue with the Colo- 
nel, Letty would criticise severely the 
stately carriages, the high stepping 
horses and the superbly dressed women 
and natty men that are characteristic of 
that swell drive. But when a carriage 
would pass with a crest on its doors, the 
Colonel’s white teeth showed beneath his 
moustache in a grim smile. 

“One of the Popes,” he remarked, 
with suave sarcasm, “who started in life 
as a cobbler, took for his papal arms a 
set of cobblers’ tools. But I perceive no 
indication whatever, in this community 
of retired tradespeople, that they have 
not all inherited their wealth since the 
days of the Saxon Heptarchy.” 

For a time it seemed as if not one 
single person at Newport had ever heard 
of Colonel Archibald Corbin, of Corbin 
Hall. But one afternoon, as Letty and 
her grandfather were taking a dignified 
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promenade—they could not afford to 
drive at Newport—they noticed a stylish 
dogeart approaching, with a hale, manly 
looking fellow, neither particularly young 
nor especially handsome, handling the 
ribbons. Just as he caught sight of the 
Colonel he pulled up, and in another 
moment he had thrown the reins to the 
statuesque person who sat on the back 
seat, and was advancing towards the old 
man, hat in hand. 

“This must be Colonel Corbin. I 
can’t be mistaken,” he cried, in a cordial, 
rich voice. 

Letty took in at a glance how well set 
up he was, how fresh and wholesome and 
manly, 

“It is Colonel Corbin,” replied the 
Colonel, with stately affability. 

“But you don’t remember me, I see. 
Perhaps you recall my father, John Fare- 
brother—wines and liquors. We're not 
in the business now,” he said, smiling, 
turning to Letty with a sort of natural 
gracefulness, “but, contrary to custom, 
we haven’t forgotten it.” 

The Colonel seized Farebrother’s hand 
and sawed it up and down vigorously. 

“Certainly, certainly,” hesaid. “Your 
father supplied the cellars of Corbin Hall 
for forty years, and the acquaintanceship 
begun in a business way was continued 
with very great pleasure on my part, 
and I frequently enjoyed a noble hospi- 
tality at your father’s villa here, in the 
good old days before the war.” 

“ And I hope you will extend the same 
friendship to my father’s son,” said Fare- 
brother, still holding his hat in his hand, 
and looking very hard at Letty, as if to 
say, “present me.” 

“My granddaughter, Miss Corbin,” 
explained the Colonel, and Letty put her 
slim little hand, country fashion, when 
she was introduced, into the strong, sun- 
burned one that Farebrother held out to 
her. Farebrother nodded to the statuesque 
person in the dogcart, and his nod seemed 
to convey a whole code of meaning. The 
dogeart went off down the road, and 
Farebrother walked along by Letty’s side, 
the Colonel on the other. Letty ex- 
amined this new acquaintance critically, 
under her dark lashes, anxiously endeav- 
oring to belittle him in her own mind. 
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But having excellent natural sense, in 
about two minutes and a half, she recog- 
nized that this man, who mentioned so 
promptly that his father dealt in wines 
and liquors, was a gentleman of the very 
first water. In fact, there is no dis- 
counting a gentleman. 

Almost every carriage that passed 
caused Farebrother to raise his hat, and 
Letty took in, with feminine astuteness, 
that he was a man of large and fashion- 
able acquaintance. He walked the whole 
way back to their dingy lodgings with 
them, and then went in and sat in the 
musty drawing room for half an hour. 
What had Miss Corbin seen ai Newport? 
he asked. Miss Corbin had seen noth- 
ing, as she acknowledged with a faint 
resentment in her voice. This, Mr. Fare- 
brother pronounced a shame, a scandal 
and a disgrace. She must immediately 
see everything. His sisters would call 
immediately ; he would see to that. His 
mother never went out. He hoped to 
see Miss Corbin at a breakfast or soime- 
thing or other his sisters were planning. 
They had got hold of an Englishman 
with a handle to his name, who actually 
didn’t want to borrow money, and paid 
his club bills promptly, and although the 
girls pretended that the Britisher was 
only an incident at the breakfast, that 
was all a subterfuge. But Miss Corbin 
should judge for herself, and then, after 
thanking the Colonel warmly for his in- 
vitation to call again, Farebrother took 
his leave. 

The very next afternoon, an immacu- 
late victoria drove up to the Corbin’s 
door, and two immaculately stylish girls 
got out. Miss Jemima and the Colonel 
were not at home, so Letty received the 
visitors alone in the grim lodging-house 
parlor. They got on famously, much of 
the sweetness and true breeding of the 
brother being evident in the sisters. They 
were very English in their voices and 
pronunciation and use of phrases, but in 
some way it did not sound affected, and 
they were genuinely kind, and girlishly 
cordial. And it was plain that “our 
brother” was regarded with extreme 
veneration. Would Miss Corbin come 
to a breakfast they were giving next 
Saturday? Miss Corbin accepted so de 
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lightedly, that the Farebrother girls, who 
were not accustomed to Southern enthu- 
siasm over trifles, were a little startled. 
Searcely had the young ladies driven 
off when up came Mr. Farebrother. Letty, 
at this, their second meeting, received 
him as if he had been a long lost brother. 
He, however, who knew something about 
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Behind them walked two men. 


the genus to which Letty belonged, 
grinned with keen appreciation of her 
rapturous greeting, and was not the least 
overpowered by it. He hung on in the 
most unfashionable manner until the 
Colonel arrived, who was highly pleased 
to meet his young friend, as he called 
Farebrother, who had a distinct bald spot 
on the top of his head, and the ruddy 
flush of six-and-thirty in his face. Fare- 
brother desired the Colonel’s permission to 
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put him up at the Club, and offered him 
various other civilities, all of which the 
Colonel received with an unconceivably 
funny air of conferring a favor instead 
of accepting one. 

Newport assumed an altogether differ- 
ent air to the Corbins after the Farebrother 
raid. But Letty’s anticipations of the 

breakfast were dashed with a 
little secret anxiety of which 

Jie she was heartily ashamed. 

4 ied What should she wear? She 

4 % had never been to a fashion- 

able breakfast before in her 
life. She hesitated between 
her one elaborate gown, and 
one of her fresh muslins, but 
with intuitive taste she reflect- 
ed that a white frock was al- 
ways safe, and so concluded 
to wear one, in which she 
looked like a tall white lily. 
The day of the breakfast ar- 
rived; the noonday sun shone 
with a tempered radiance up- 
on the velvety turf, the great 
clumps of blue and pink hy- 
drangeas, and the flower bor- 
ders of rich and varied color, 
on the shaven lawns. It was 
a delicious August forenoon, 
and the warm and scented air 
had a clear and charming 
freshness. The shaded piazzas 
of the Farebrother cottage, 
with masses of greenery bank- 
ed about them, made a beauti- 
ful background for the dainty 
girls and well groomed men 
who alighted from the perfect 
equipages that rolled up every 
minute. Presently a “hack” 
in the last stage of decrepi- 
tude passed through the open 
and ivy grown gateway, and as it 
drew up upon the gravelled circle, Letty 
Corbin, in her white dress and a large 
white hat, rose from the seat. Fare- 
brother was at her side in an instant 
helping her to descend. Usually, Letty’s 
face was of a clear and creamy paleness, 
but now it was flushed with a wild rose 
blush. It had suddenly dawned upon 
her that the ramshackly rig, which was 
quite as good as anything she was accus- 
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tomed to in Virginia, did not look very 
well amid the smart carriages that came 
before and after her. However, it in no 
wise destroyed her self-possession, as it 
would have done that of some of the girls 
who descended from the smart carriages. 
But there was Farebrother with his kind 
voice and smile, waiting to meet her at 
the steps, and pouring bare-faced com- 
pliments in her ear, which last Miss 
Letty relished highly. 

The two girls received her cordially, 
and introduced her to one or two persons. 
But they could not devote their whole 
time to her, and in a little while Letty 
drifted into the cool, shaded, luxurious 
drawing room, and found that she was left 
very much to herself. The men and girls 
around her chatted glibly among them- 
selves, but they seemed oblivious of the 
fact that there was a stranger present, to 
whom attention would have been grate- 
ful. Two very elegant looking girls 
talked directly across her, and were pres- 
ently joined by a man who quite ignored 
her even by a glance, and although she 
sat between him and the girls he kept his 
eyes fixed on them. Letty thought it 
was very bad manners. 

“ At Corbin Hall,” she thought, bitter- 
ly, “a stranger would have been over- 
whelmed with kind attentions;” but ap- 
parently at Newport a stranger had no 
rights that a cottager was bound to re- 
spect. 

“The fact is, Miss Cornwell,” said the 
man, in the studied, low voice of the 
“smart set,” “I’ve been nearly run off 
my legs this week by Sir Archy Corbin. 
He’s the greatest fellow for doing things 
I ever saw in my life. And he positively 
gives a man no rest at all. We've al- 
ways been good friends, but I shall have 
to ‘cut him’ if this thing keeps up.” 

The lie in this statement was not in 
the least obvious to Letty, but was per- 
fectly so to the young women, who knew 
there was not the remotest chance of Sir 
Archy Corbin being cut by any of their 
set. The name though, at once struck 
Letty, and her mobile face showed that 
she was interested in the subject. 

“Will he be at the meet on Thursday, 
Mr. Woodruff,” asked the girl, suddenly 
dropping her waving fan and indolent 


manner, and showing great animation. 
At this, Woodruff answered with a slight- 
ly embarrassed smile: 

“Well—er—no, I hardly think s0., 
You know, in England, this isn’t the 
hunting season—” 

“Oh, no,” struck in Miss Cornwell, 
perfectly at home in English customs, 
“their hunting season is just in time to 
break up the New York season.” 

Letty’s face, which was very expressive, 
had unconsciously assumed a look of 
shocked surprise. Hunting a fox in 
August! For Letty knew nothing of the 
pursuit of the fierce and cunning anise- 
seed bag. Her lips almost framed the 
words, “ How dreadful! ” 

Woodruff, without glancing at her, 
but taking in swiftly the speaking look 
of disgusted astonishment, framed with 
his lips something that sounded like “So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

A blush poured hotly into Letty’s face. 
The rudeness of talking about her before 
her face, angered her intensely, but did 
not for a moment disconcert her. There 
was a little pause. Miss Cornwell looked 
straight before her with an air of amused 
apprehension. Then Letty spoke in a 
clear, soft voice. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, looking 
Woodruff calmly in the face. “I do not 
belong to that society. I do not alto- 
gether believe in professional philan- 
thropy. I was, it is true, shocked at the 
idea of fox hunting in August, because, 
although I have been accustomed to see- 
ing hunting in a sportsman-like manner 
ali my life, the fox was given a chance 
for his life.” 

It was now Woodruff’s turn to blush, 
which he did furiously. He was not 
really a rude man, but his whole social 
training had been in the line of trying to 
imitate people of another type than him- 
self, and consequently his perceptions 
were not acute. The imitative process is 
a blunting one. But he did not desire to 
give anybody pain, and the idea of a social 
blunder was simply harrowing to him. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said, and looked 
a picture of awkward misery, and Miss 
Cornwell avtually seemed to enjoy his 
predicament. 
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Letty had instantly risen as soon as 
she had spoken, but by the time she had 
taken a step forward, there was a little 
movement in front of her, and the next 
moment, she saw the same Sir Archibald 
Corbin she had seen ten years ago, stand- 
ing in front of her, holding out his hand 
and saying: “May I ask if this is not 
my cousin, Miss Corbin, of Corbin Hall? 
You were a little girl when I saw you 
last, but I cannot be mistaken.” 

“Yes, I am Letty Corbin,” answered 
Letty, giving him her hand, impulsively ; 
she would have welcomed her deadliest 
enemy at that moment, in order to create 
a diversion. 

But the effect of this meeting and 
greeting upon Woodruff and Miss Corn- 
well, and the people surrounding them, 
was magnetic. If Letty had announced, 
“Tam the sole and only representative 
of the noble house of Plantagenet,” or 
Howard, or what not, their surprise 
could not have been greater. 

Sir Archy spoke to them with that 
cool British civility which is not alto- 
gether pleasing. Woodruff had time to 
to feel a ridiculous chagrin at the footing 
upon which his alleged friend put him, 
and Letty was quite feline enough to let 
him see it. She fixed two pretty, malicious 
eyes on him, and smiled wickedly, when 
instead of making up to Sir Archy, he 
very prudently turned toward Miss Corn- 
well, who likewise seemed secretly 
amused. 

But Sir Archy’s manner to Letty was 
cordiality itself. He asked after the 
Colonel. ’ 

“And such a royal snubbing as I got 
from him that time so long ago,” he said, 
fervently. “I hope he has no intention 
of repeating it.” 

“T can’t say,” replied Letty, slyly, and 
examining her cousin with much approval. 
He had the delicious, fresh, manly beauty 
of the Briton, and he had quite lost that 
uncanny likeness to a dead man, which 
had been so remarkable ten years ago. 
He had, however, the British simplicity 
which takes all of an American girl’s 
subtilities in perfect candor and good 
faith. He and Letty got along wonder- 
fully together. In fact, Letty’s fluency 
and affability was such that she could 
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have got on with an ogre. But presently 
Farebrother came up and carried her off, 
under Sir Archy’s very nose, toward the 
dining room. As Letty walked across 
the beautiful hall into the dining room 
beyond, some new sense of luxury seemed 
to awaken in her. She was familiar 
enough with certain elegancies of life — 
at that very moment shé had her great 
grandmother’s string of pearls around her 
milky white throat—and Corbin Hall 
contained a store of heirlooms for which 
the average Newport cottager would have 
bartered all his modern bric-a-brac. But 
this nicety of detail in comfort was -per- 
fectly new and delightful to her, and she 
confided so much to Farebrother. 

“You see,” she complained, confiden- 
tially, “down in Virginia we spend all we 
have on the luxuries of life, and then we 
have to do without the necessaries.” 

“T see,” answered Farebrother, “but 
then you’ve been acknowleged as a cousin 
by an English baronet. Think of that, 
and it will sustain you, and make you 
patient under your trials more than all 
the consolation of religion.” 

“T’ll try to,” answered Letty, demurely. 

“ And he is a first-rate fellow, too,” con- 
tinued Farebrother, who could be mag- 
nanimous. “I made up to him at the 
club before I knew who he was—” 

“Oh, nonsense. You knew he was a 
baronet.” 

“T’llswear I didn’t. Presently, though, 
it leaked out that he was what the news- 
papers call a titled person. We were 
talking about some red wine that a villain 
of a steward was trying to palm off on us, 
and Sir Archy gave his opinion, which 
was simply rubbish. I told him so in 
parliamentary language, and when he 
wanted to argue the point, I gently re- 
minded him that my father and my grand- 
father had been in the wine importing line, 
and I had been born and bred to the wine 
business.” 

By this time Farebrother’s light blue, 
expressive eyes were dancing, and Letty 
fully took in the joke. 

“The descendants of the dealers in 


tobacco, drugs and hardware, who were 
sitting around, were naturally much 
pained at my admission, but Sir Archy 
wasn’t, and actually gave in to my opil- 
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ion. He stuck to me so close—now, Miss 
Corbin, I swear I am not lying—that I 
couldn’t shake him off, and he walked 
home with me. Of course I had to ask 
him in, and then the girls came out; they 
couldn’t have been kept away from him 
unless they had been tied, and he has 
pervaded the house more or less ever since. 
That is how it is that the noble house of 
Corbin is to-day accepting the hospitality 
of the humble house of Farebrother.” 

“Very kind of us, I’m sure,” said 
Letty, gravely, “but I’d feel more im- 
portant if I had more clothes. You 
can’t imagine how fine my wardrobe 
seemed down in Virginia, and here I feel 
as if I hadn’t a rag to my back.” 

“A rag to your back, indeed,” said 
Farebrother, with bold admiration. 
“Those white swiss muslin things you 
wear are the prettiest gowns I ever saw 
at Newport.” 

Letty smiled rapturously. The break- 
fast was delightful to two persons, Letty 
Corbin and Tom Farebrother. After it 
was over they went out on the lawn, and 
watched the long, soft swell of the summer 
sea breaking at their feet, and the gay 
hydrangeas nodding their pretty heads 
gravely in the sunshine. And in a mo- 
ment or two Sir Archy came up and joined 
them. Farebrother held his ground stout- 
ly; he always held it stoutly and pleas- 
antly as well, and the three had such a 
jolly time that the correct young ladies 
who used their broad a’s so carefully, and 
the correct young gentleman in London- 
made morning clothes, stared at such evi- 
dent enjoyment. But it was a respectful 
stare, and even Leity’s ramshackly car- 
riage was regarded with toleration when 
it rattled up. Sir Archy, however, asked 
permission to drive her back in his dog- 
cart, which Letty at once agreed to, much 
to Tom Farebrother’s frankly expressed 
disgust. 

“There you go,” he growled in her ear. 
“Just like the rest; the fellow has a 
handle to his name and that’s enough.” 

“Why didn’t you offer to drive me 
home yourself?” answered Letty, with 
equally frank coquetry, bending her eyes 
upon him with a challenge in their hazel 
depths. 

“By George, why didn’t I,” was Fare- 
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brother’s whispered reply, as he handed 
her over to Sir Archy. 

Miss Corbin’s exit was much more im- 
posing than her arrival, as she drove off, 
sitting up straight and slim in Sir Archy’s 
dogeart. 

“Do you know,” said he, as they spun 
along the freshly watered drive in the 
soft August afternoon, “that you are the 
first American I have seen yet? All of 
the young ladies that I see here are ex- 
actly like the young ladies I meet in 
London drawing rooms; but you are 
really what I fancied an American girl 
to be.” 

“Thank you,” answered Letty, dubi- 
ously. “ But I daresay I am rather better 
behaved than you expected to find me.” 

“Not at all,” answered Sir Archy, 
with energy. 

This was a good beginning for an 
acquaintance, and when Letty got home 
she could not quite decide which she 
liked the better, Tom Farebrother or this 
sturdy, sensible English cousin. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Letty’s fortune was made as far as the 
Newport season went. Her opinions of 
people and things at Newport underwent 
a sudden change, when she began to be 
treated with great attention. She triumph: 
antly confided to both Farebrother and 
Sir Archy that she did not mean to let the 
Colonel start for Virginia until he had 
spent all his money, and she had worn 
out all her clothes, and would be obliged 
to go home to be washed and mended. 
Meanwhile she flirted infamously and im- 
partially with both, after a manner indig- 
enous to the region south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE period so frankly mentioned by 
Letty, when the party from Corbin Hall 
would get to the end of their financial 
tether, arrived with surprising prompt- 
ness. But something still more surpris- 
ing happened. The Colonel quite unex- 
pectedly had dumped upon him the vast 
and imposing sum of two thousand dollars. 
This astonishing fact was communicated 
to Farebrother one sunny day when he 
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and Letty were watching a game of 
tennis at the Casino. 

“Do you Know,” said she, turning two 
sparkling eyes on him from under her 
large white hat, and tilting her parasol 
back gayly, “we are not going away, 
after all.” 

“Thank the Lord,” answered Fare- 
brother, with fervent irreverence. 

He had found out that he could talk 
any amount of sentiment to Letty with 
impunity. In fact, she rather demanded 
excessive sentiment, of which she never- 
theless believed not one word. Fare- 
brother, who had seen something of South- 
ern girls, very quickly and accurately 
guessed that it was the sort of thing 
Letty had been used to. But he was 
amused and charmed to find, that along 
with the most inveterate and arrant 
coquetry, she combined a modesty that 
amounted to prudery, and a reserve of 
manner in certain respects which kept 
him at an inexorable distance. He could 


whisper soft nonsense in Letty’s ear all 
day long, and she would listen with an 
artless enjoyment that was inexpressibly 


diverting to Farebrother. But when he 
once attempted to touch her hand in put- 
ting on her wrap, Letty turned on him 
with an angry stare that disconcerted him 
utterly. It was not the surprise of an 
ignorant girl, but the thorough resent- 
ment of an offended woman. Farebrother 
took care not to transgress in that way 
again. 

Letty fully expected him to express 
rapturous delight at her announcement, 
and was not disappointed. “It’s very 
strange,” she continued, twirling her 
parasol and leaning forward in her 
chair, “grandpapa’s father lent some 
money a long time ago—I think the 
Corbins got some money by hook or by 
crook in 1814—and they lent it all out, 
and ever since then they have been 
borrowing, as far as I can make out. 
Well, some of it was on a mortgage that 
was foreclosed the other day, so grand- 
—- says, and he got two thousand dol- 
ars.’”’ 

Letty held off to watch the effect of 
this stunning statement. Two thousand 
dollars was a great deal of money to her. 
Farebrother, arrant hypocrite that he 
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was, had learned the important lesson of 
promptly adopting Letty’s view of every- 
thing, and did it so thoroughly that 
sometimes he overdid it. 

“Why, that’s a pot of money,” he said, 
gravely. “It’s quite staggering to con- 
template.” 

Letty was not deficient in shrewdness, 
and she knew by that time that the 
standard of values in Virginia and at 
Newport varied, and that two thousand 
dollars naturally would not seem so large 
to Farebrother as to herself. So she 
looked at him very hard, and said, 
sternly : 

“TI hope you are not telling me a 
story.” 

“Of course not. But really,” here 
Farebrother became quite serious, “it 
depends a good deal on how it comes. 
Last year, for example, I only made 
three thousand dollars. You see I’ve 
got enough to live upon without work, 
and that’s a fearful drawback to people 
giving me work. I’m an architect, and 
I love my trade. But I can’t convince 
people that I’m not a dilletante. I am 
ashamed to eat the bread of idleness, and 
yet—here’s a question that comes up. 
Has any man a right, who does not need 
to work, to enter into close competition 
with those who do need it?” 

Farebrother was very much in earnest 
by that time. He saw that these nine- 
teenth century problems had never pre- 
sented themselves to Letty’s simple ex- 
perience. But they were of vast moment 
to him. Letty fixed her large, clear gaze 
upon him very much as if he were a new 
sort of animal she was studying. 

“T thought here, where you are all so 
rich, you cared for nothing except how to 
enjoy yourselves.” 

“Did you? Then you made a huge 
mistake. Why, I know of men literally 
wallowing in money who work for the 
pure love of work. I could work for 
love of work, too, but I tell you, when I 
see a poor fellow with a wife and family to 
support, slaving over plans and specifica- 
tions, and then I feel that my competition 
is making that man’s chances considerably 
less, it takes the heart out of my work. 
Now, if you'll excuse me, I’ll say that I 
could make three thousand dollars several 
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times over if I went at it for a living— 
because like all men who work from love, 
not from necessity, I am inclined to be- 
lieve in my own capacity and to have a 
friendly opinion of my own performances. 
You may disparage everything about me, 
and although it may lacerate my feelings, 
I will forgive you. But just say one word 
against me as an architect, and everything 
is over between us.” 

“| shan’t say anything against you or 
your architecture either,” replied Letty, 
bringing the battery of her eyes and smile 
to bear on him with shameless cajolery. 

But just then their attention was at- 
tracted by a group approaching them over 
the velvet turf. Sir Archibald Corbin was 
in the lead, escorting two tall, handsome, 
blonde young women. They were evi- 
dently sisters and evidently English. 
They had smooth, abundant light hair, 
knotted low under their turban hats, and 
their complexions were deliciously fresh. 
Although the day was warm, and Letty 
found her sheer white frock none too 
cool, and every other woman in sight had 
on a thin light gown, these two hand- 
some English women wore dark, tight- 
fitting tweed frocks, and spotless linen 
collars. Behind them walked two men, 
one, a thoroughly English looking young 
fellow, while the last of the party so com- 
pletely fixed Letty’s attention as soon as 
she put her eyes on him, that she quite 
forgot everybody else. 

He was an old man, small, slight and 
scrupulously well dressed. His hair was 
perfectly white, and his face was blood- 
less. His clothes were a pale grey, his 
hat was a paler grey, and he was in effect 
a symphony in grey. Even the rose at 
his buttonhole was white. But from his 
pallid face gleamed a pair of the blackest 
and most fascinating eyes Letty had ever 
beheld. It was as if they had gained in 
fire and intensity as his blood and his life 
grew more sluggish. And however frail 
he might look, his eyes were full of vital- 
ity. He walked along, leaning upon the 
arm of the young man, and speaking but 
little. The party stopped a little way 
off to watch a game of tennis, while Sir 
Archy made straight for Letty. 

“May I introduce my friends to you?” 
he asked, in alow voice. “Mrs, Chessing- 


ham, and her sister, Miss Maywood, Chess- 
ingham and Mr. Romaine. Chess is one 
of the best and cleverest fellows going, 
and of good family, although he is a 
medical man, and he is travelling with 
Mr. Romaine, a rich old hypochondriac, 
I imagine.” 

As soon as he mentioned Mr. Romaine 
a flood of light burst upon Letty. “Isn’t 
he a Virginian? An American, I mean? 
And didn’t grandpapa know him hun- 
dreds of years ago?” she asked, eagerly. 

“T have heard he was born in Virginia, 
as poor Chessingham knows to his cost,” 
answered Sir Archy, laughing quietly. 
“ After having gone all over Europe, 
Asia and Africa, the old hunks at last 
made up his mind that he would come 
back to America. Chess was very well 
pleased, particularly as Mrs. Chessingham 
and Miss Maywood were invited to come 
as his guests. But old Romaine swears 
he means to take the whole party back 
to Virginia to his old place there that 
he hasn’t seen for forty years, and nat- 
urally they'll find it dull.” 

Sir Archy possessed in perfection that 
appalling English frankness which puts 
to shame the characteristic American 
caution. But Sir Archy’s mistake was 
Farebrother’s opportunity. 

“ Deuced odd mistake, finding Virginia 
dull,” remarked that arch hypocrite, at 
which Letty rewarded him with a brilliant 
smile. 

Sir Archy had got his permission by 
that time, and he went across the grass to 
his friends and brought them up. 

The two English women looked at 
Letty with calmly inquisitive eyes full of 
frank admiration. Letty, with a side look 
and an air of extreme modesty, took them 
in from the top of their dainty heads to 
the soles of their ugly shoes, at one single 
swift glance. Then Mr. Chessingham 
was presented, and last, Mr. Romaine. 
Mr. Romaine gave the impression of look- 
ing through people when he looked at 
them and nailing them to the wall with 
his glance. And Letty was no exception 
to the rule. He fixed his black eyes on 
her, and said in a peculiarly soft, smooth 
voice: “ Your name, my dear young lady, 
is extremely familiar to me. Archibald 
Corbin and his brothers were known to 
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me well in my youth at Shrewsbury 
plantation.” 

“Mr. Archibald Corbin is my grand- 
father, and he has spoken often of you,” 
replied Letty, gazing with all her eyes. 

This then was Mr. Romaine, the eccen- 
tric, the gifted Mr. Romaine, of whose 
career vague rumors had reached the quiet 
Virginia country neighborhood which 
he had left so long ago. Far back in 
the dark ages, about 1835, when Colonel 
Corbin had made a memorable trip in a 
sailing vessel to Europe, Mr. Romaine 
had been an attaché of the American 
legation in London; he had resigned that 
appointment, but he seemed to have taken 
a disgust to his native country, and had 
never returned to it. And Letty had 
a dim impression of having heard that 
Miss Jemima in her youth had had a 
slight weakness for the handsome Ro- 
maine. But it was so far in the distant 
past as to be quite shadowy. There 
was a superstition afloat that Mr. Ro- 
maine had made an enormous fortune 
in some way, and his conduct about 
Shrewsbury certainly indicated it. The 


place had been farmed on shares for a 


generation back, and the profits paid the 
taxes, and no more. But the house, 
which was a fine old mansion, had never 
been suffered to fall into decay, and was 
kept in a state of repair little short of 
marvellous in Virginia. Nobody was 
permitted to live in it, and at intervals 
of ten years the report would be started 
that Mr. Romaine intended returning to 
Shrewsbury. But nothing of the sort had 
been said for a long time now, and mean- 
while Mr. Romaine was on the American 
side, and nobody in his native county had 
heard a word of it. 

“ And Miss Jemima Corbin,” said Mr. 
Romaine, a faint smile wrinkling the fine 
lines about his mouth. “When I knew 
her she was a very pretty young lady; 
there have been a great many pretty 
young ladies in the Corbin family,” he 
added, with old fashioned gallantry. 

“Aunt Jemima is still Miss Corbin,” 
answered Letty, alsosmiling. “She never 
could find a man so good as my grand- 
father, ‘brother Archibald,’ as she calls 
him, and so she would not have any at 
all.” 
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“May I ask if your grandfather is here 
with you? and is he enjoying good 
health?” 

“Yes, he is now in the Casino. I don’t 
know exactly where, but he will soon 
come for me.” 

This reawakening of his early life was 
not without its effect on Mr. Romaine, 
nor was it a wholly pleasant one. For 
Time and Mr. Romaine were mortal 
enemies. His face flushed slightly, and 
he sat down on a garden chair by Letty, 
and the next moment Colonel Corbin was 
seen advancing upon them. The Colonel 
wore gaiters of an ancient pattern; they 
were some he had before the war. His 
new frock coat was tightly buttoned over 
his tall, spare figure, and on his head was 
a broad palmetto hat. In an instant the 
two old men recognized each other and 
grasped hands. They had been boy 
friends, and in spite of the awful stretch 
of time which had separated them, and 
the total lack of communication between 
them, each turned back with emotion to 
their early associations together. 

Then the Colonel was presented to the 
two ladies, who seemed to think that 
there was a vast and unnecessary amount 
of introducing going on, and the younger 
people formed a group to themselves. 
Letty and Miss Maywood fell to talking, 
and Letty asked the inevitable question: 

“ How do you like America?” 

“ Quite well,” answered Miss Maywood, 
in her rich, clear English voice. “Of 
course the climate is hard on us; these 
heats are almost insufferable. But it is 
very interesting and picturesque, and all 
that sort of thing. Mr. Romaine tells 
us the autumn in Virginia, where he is 
to take us to his old place, is beautiful.” 

“Mr. Romaine’s place, and our place, 
Corbin Hall, are not far apart,” said 
Letty, and at once Miss Maywood felt a 
new interest in her. 

“Pray tell me about it,” she said. “Is 
it a hunting country?” 

“For men,” answered Letty. “But I 
never knew of women following the 
hounds. We sometimes go out on horse- 
back to see the hunt, but we don’t really 
follow the hounds.” 

“But there is good hunting, I fancy,” 
cried Miss Maywood, with animation. 
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“Mr. Romaine has promised me that, and 
I like a good stiff country, such as he 
tells me it is. I have hunted for four 
seasons in Yorkshire, but now that Gladys 
has married in London, she has invited 
me to be with her for six months in the 
year, and although I hate London, I love 
Gladys, and it’s a great saving, too. But 
it puts a stop to my hunting.” 

Letty noticed that not only did Miss 
Maywood use Mr. Romaine’s name very 
often, but she glanced at him continually. 
He sat quite close to the Colonel, listen- 
ing with a half smile to Colonel Corbin’s 
sounding periods, describing the effects of 
the war and the present status of things 
in Virginia. His extraordinarily ex- 
pressive black eyes supplied comment 
without words. 

“T am very glad you are coming to the 
county,” said Letty, after a moment, 
“and I hope you'll like Newport, too. 
At first I didn’t like it, but afterward, I 
met the Farebrothers”—she spoke in a 
low voice, and indicated Farebrother with 
a glance—“ and they have been very kind 
to me, and I have had a very good time. 


We intended to go home next week. 
Newport’s a very expensive place,” she 


added, with a frank little smile. “ But 
now, we—that is my grandfather and my 
aunt and myself—intend staying a little 
longer.” 

“ Everything in America is expensive,” 
cried Miss Maywood, with energy. “I 
can’t imagine how Mr. Romaine can pay 
our bills; they are so enormous. Regi- 
nald—Mr. Chessingham—is his doctor, 
you know, and Mr. Romaine won’t let 
Reggie leave him, and Reggie wouldn’t 
leave Gladys, and Gladys wouldn’t leave 
me, and so, here we are. It is the one 
good thing about Reggie’s profession. I 
hate doctors, don’t you?” 

“Why,” asked Letty, in surprise. 

“Because,” said Miss Maywood, posi- 
tively, “it’s so unpleasant to have people 
saying, ‘What a pity—there is that sweet, 
pretty Gladys Maywood married to a 
medical man’—he isn’t even a doctor— 
and Gladys cannot go to Court, you 
know, and it has really made a great dif- 
ference in her position in London. Papa 
Was an army man, and we were presented 
when we came out; but society has come 
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to an end as far as poor Gladys is con- 
cerned. And although Reggie is a dear 
fellow, and I love him, I do wish he 
wasn’t associated with plasters and pills 
and that sort of thing.” 

All this was thoroughly puzzling to 
Letty, but she had realized since she 
came to Newport that there was a great, 
big, wide world, with which she was to- 
tally unfamiliar, outside of Corbin Hall 
and its neighborhood. She knew she was 
a stranger to the thoughts and feelings of 
the people who lived in this outer world. 
She glanced at “Reggie”—he had a 
strong, sensible face, and she could im- 
agine that Mr. Romaine might well find 
help in him. 

“Is Mr. Romaine very, very ill?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied Miss May- 
wood, smiling. “He's a very interesting 
man, rich, and has an excellent position 
in England. He doesn’t do a great deal, 
but he always has strength enough to 
travel. I think occasionally, perhaps, he 
is only hipped, but it wouldn’t do to say 
generally. Sometimes he talks about dy- 
ing, and sometimes he talks about getting 
married.” 

“Who would marry him, though?” 
asked Letty, innocently. 

“Who wouldn’t marry him?” replied 
Miss Maywood, calmly. “There was a 
French woman a few years ago—” She 
stopped suddenly, remembering that she 
knew very little about this French 
woman, a widow of good family but 
small means. There had been a sub- 
dued hurricane of talk, and she remem- 
bered hearing that at the time wagers 
had been made as to whether the French 
woman would score or not. But Mr. 
Romaine had apparently outwitted Mad- 
ame de Fonblanque—that was her name 
—and since the Chessinghams had been 
with him, nothing had been seen or heard 
of the French widow. So Miss Maywood 
merely said in her gentle, even way, “I 
grant you, he isn’t young, and his health 
is not good, but his manners and his 
money are above reproach, and so is his 
position.” Miss Maywood mentally added 
to this last qualification—* for an Amer- 
ican.” 

“Marrying for. manners, money and 
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position doesn’t strike me as quite a nice 
thing to do,” said Letty, stoutly. 

Miss Maywood simply glanced at her, 
but the look said as plainly as words, 
“What a fool to suppose anybody would 
believe you.” 

But what she actually said was, with a 
little laugh, “That’s very nice to say, 
but marriage without those things is out 
of the question, and the possession of 
them marks the difference between a pos- 
sible man and an impossible man.” 

This short discussion had brought the 
two young women to a mutual contempt 
of the other, although each was too well 
bred to show it. Just then there was a 
slight diversion in the group, and Letty 
gravitated toward Sir Archy. It was then 
his turn instead of Farebrother’s to receive 
assurances of Miss Corbin’s distinguished 
consideration. 

“Where have you been all the morn- 
ing?” she asked, with her sweetest wheed- 
ling. “I’ve been looking out for you a 
whole hour.” 

Farebrother was then engaged with 
Mrs. Chessingham and Miss Maywood 
and did not hear this colossal fib, which 
would not have ranked as a fib at all in 
Letty’s birthplace. But Miss Maywood 
heard it with a thrill of disgust. Not so 
Sir Archy. He had found out by that 
time that the typical American girl— 
not the sham English one, which some- 
times is evolved from an American seed- 
ling—is prone to say flattering things to 
men, which cannot always be taken at 
their face value. Nevertheless, he liked 
the process, and showed his white teeth 
in a pleasant smile. 

“And,” continued Letty, with deter- 
mined cajolery, “you really must not 
treat me with the utter neglect you’ve 
shown me for the last ten days.” 

“Neglect, by Jove,” said Sir Archy, 
laughing. “It seems to me that the neg- 
lect you complain of keeps me on the go 
from morning till night. When I am 
not doing errands for you I am reading 
up on subjects that I have never thought 
essential to a polite education before, but 
which you seem to think anybody but a 
Patagonian would know.” 

Nothing escaped Miss Maywood’s ears. 
“The brazen thing,” she thought indig- 


nantly to herself. “Pretending that she 
wouldn’t marry for money and position 
and now simply throwing herself at Sir 
Archy’s head.” 

Letty, however, was altogether uncon- 
scious of this, and went on with happy in- 
difference. 

“T found your knowledge of the Amer- 
ican Constitution perfectly rudimentary, 
and of course I could not condescend to 
talk to any man ignorant of the first 
principles of our government, and you 
ought to go down on your knees and 
thank me for putting you in the way 
of enlightenment.” 

Every word Letty uttered startled 
Miss Maywood more and more. It was 
bad enough to see Sir Archy swallowing 
the huge lumps of flattery that Miss 
America so calmly administered, but to 
see him take mildly a hectoring and over- 
bearing attack upon the one subject—pub- 
lic affairs—on which a man is supposed to 
be most superior to woman, was simply 
paralyzing. Miss Maywood turned, fully 
expecting to see Sir Archy walk off in 
high dudgeon. Instead of that, he was 
laughing at Letty, his fine, ruddy face 
showing a boyish dimple as he smiled. 

Then there was a move toward the 


Casino. Somebody had proposed lunch- 
eon. Colonel Corbin and Mr. Romaine 
got up from their seats and joined the 


younger people. The Colonel, with a 
flourish of his hand, remarked to Mrs. 
Chessingham, “You have witnessed, 
madam, the meeting of two old men who 
have not seen each other in more than forty 
years. <A very gratifying meeting, mad- 
am; for although all retrospection has its 
pain, it has also, its pleasure.” 

This allusion to himself as an old man 
evidently did not enrapture Mr. Romaine. 
His eyes contracted and he scowled un- 
mistakably, while the Colonel, with a 
bland smile, fondly imagined that he had 
said the very thing calculated to please. 
Farebrother took the lead, and the party 
was soon seated at a round table, close 
to a window that looked out upon the 
gay lawns and tennis grounds. Then 
Letty had a chance to study Mr. and 
Mrs. Chessingham and Mr. Romaine a 
little more closely. 

Mr. Chessingham was unmistakably 
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prepossessing. He had in abundance the 
vitality, the steadiness of nerve, the quiet 
reserve strength most lacking in Mr. Ro- 
maine. There was a healthy personal 
magnetism about the young doctor which 
accounted for Mr. Romaine’s willingness 
to saddle himself with all of Chessing- 
ham’s impedimenta. Mrs. Chessingham, 
although as like Miss Maywood as two 
peas, yet had something much more soft 
and winning about her. She was, it is 
true, strictly conventional, and had the 
typical English woman’s respect for rank 
and money and matrimony, but marriage 
had plainly done much for her. She 
might grieve that “Reggie” could not go 
to Court, but she did full justice to 
Reggie as a man and a doctor. 

Miss Maywood sat next Mr. Romaine 
and agreed scrupulously with everything 
he said. This peculiarity of hers seemed 
to inspire the old gentleman with the de- 
termination to make a spectacle of her, 
and he advanced some of the most gro- 
tesque and alarming fallacies imaginable, 
to which Miss Maywood gave a facile 
assent. 

“It is my belief,” he said, quite gravely, 
at last, in consequence of an allusion to 
the Franco-Prussian war, “that had the 
Communists succeeded in keeping posses- 
sion of Paris a month longer, we should 
have seen the German army trooping out 
of France, and glad to get away at any 
price. Had the Communists’ intelligent 
use of petroleum been made available 
against the Prussians, who knows what 
the result might have been? I have 
always thought the few disorders they 
committed very much exaggerated, and 
their final overthrow a misfortune for 
France.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Colonel 
Corbin, falling back in his chair, but 
finding nothing else to say, he poured 
out a glass of Apollinaris and gulped it 
down in portentous silence. 

“No doubt you are right,” said Miss 
Maywood, turning her fresh handsome 
face on Mr. Romaine. “One never can 
get at the truth of these things. The 
Communists were beaten, and so they 
were wrong.” 

There was a slight pause, during which 
Sir Archy and Farebrother exchanged 


sympathetic grins; they saw how the 
land lay, and then Letty spoke up 
calmly : 

“T can’t agree with Mr. Romaine,” 
she said in her clear voice. “I think the 
Communists were the most frightful 
wretches that ever drew breath. To 
think of their murdering that brave old 
Archbishop.” 

“Political necessity, my dear young 
lady,” murmured Mr. Romaine. “M. 
Darboy brought his fate on himself.” 

“ However,” retorted Letty, with a gay 
smile, “It is just possible that you may 
be guying us. The fact is, Mr. Romaine, 
your eyes are too expressive, and when 
you uttered those terrific sentiments, I 
saw that you were simply setting a trap 
for us, as deep as a well and as wide as a 
church door. But we won’t walk in it 
to please you.” 

Miss Maywood colored quickly. It 
never had recurred to her literal mind 
before that Mr. Romaine did not mean 
every word he said, and if she had 
thought to the contrary, she would not 
have dared to sayit. She fully expected 
an outbreak of the temper which Mr. 
Romaine was known to possess, but in- 
stead, as with Sir Archy, Letty’s daring 
onslaught produced only a smile. Mr. 
Romaine was well pleased at the notion 
that he was not too old to be chaffed. 

“You are much too acute,” he said, 
with a sort of silent laughter. 

“Just what I have always told Miss 
Corbin,” remarked Farebrother, energet- 
ically. “If you will join me, perhaps we 
can organize a society for the suppression 
of clever women, and then we shan’t be 
at their mercy as we now are.” 

“And don’t forget a clause guarantee- 
ing that they shall be deprived of all op- 
portunities of a higher education,” sug- 
gested Sir Archy, who had learned by 
that time to forward any joke on hand. 

“That would be unnecessary,” said 
Mr. Romaine. “The higher education 
does them no harm at all, and gives them 
much innocent pride and pleasure.” 

As the luncheon progressed Miss Letty 
became more and more in doubt whether 
she liked Mr. Romaine or not. She re- 
garded him as being somewhere in the 
neighborhood of ninety-five, and wished 
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to feel the respect for him she ought to 
feel for all decent grey beards. But Mr. 
Romaine was as fully determined not to 
be thought old as Letty was determined to 
think that he was old. He was certainly 
unlike any old man that she had ever 
met; not that there was anything in the 
least ridiculous about him,—he was much 
too astute to affect juvenility—but there 
was an alertness in his wonderful black 
eyes and a keenness in his soft speech that 
was far removed from old age. And he 
was easily master of everybody at the 
table, excepting Farebrother and Letty. 
With feminine intuition Letty felt Mr. 
Romaine’s power, and knew, that had 
Mr. Chessingham been the old man and 
Mr. Romaine the young doctor, Mr. Ro- 
maine would still have been in the as- 
cendant. The Colonel, with well meant 
but cruel persistence, tried to get Mr. 
Romaine into a reminiscent mood, but in 
vain. Mr. Romaine utterly ignored the 


“forty years ago, my dear Romaine,” 
with which Colonel Corbin began many 
stories that never came to a climax, and 
he positively declined to discuss anything 


that had happened more than twenty 
years before. In fact this peculiarity 
was so marked that Letty strongly sus- 
pected that the old gentleman’s memory 
had been rigidly sawed off at a certain 
period as a surgeon cuts off a leg at the 
knee joint. 

The Chessinghams evidently enjoyed 
themselves, and the utmost cordiality 
prevailed, except between the two girls, 
who eyed each other very much as the 
gladiators might have done, when in the 
arena for the fray. Still they were per- 
fectly polite and showed a truly feminine 
capacity for pretty hypocrisy. Never- 
theless, when the luncheon was over and 
the party separated, Miss Maywood and 
Miss Corbin parted with cordial senti- 
ments of mutual disesteem. Scarcely were 
the two sisters alone at the hotel, before 
Miss Maywood burst forth with, “ Well, 
Gladys, I suppose you see what the typi- 
cal American girl is! Did you ever 
hear anything equal to Miss Corbin’s 
language to Mr. Romaine and Sir Archy ? 
Actually rating them! And then the 
next moment plying them with the most 
outrageous flattery.” 
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“ And yet, Ethel, she seemed to please 
them,” answered Mrs. Chessingham, 
doubtfully. “But I was a little scan- 
dalized, I admit.” 

“A little scandalized! Now, I do as- 
sure you, leaving out of account alto- 
gether any personal grievance about 
these two particular men, I never heard 
a girl talk so to men in all my life.” 

Ethel told the truth this time and no 
mistake. 

“Nor did I,” said Mrs. Chessingham. 
“ But perhaps she’s not a fair type.” 

“Didn’t Sir Archy tell us she was 
the most typical American that he has 
yet seen? And doesn’t Mr. Romaine 
know all about her family? And really,” 
continued Miss Maywood, getting off her 
high horse, and looking genuinely puzzled, 
“TI scarcely know whether it would be 
right for me to make a companion of 
such a girl; you know her home is in the 
same county as Mr. Romaine’s place, 
quite near, I fancy—and we have been so 
carefully brought up by dear mamma, 
and so often warned against associating 
with reckless girls, that I am not quite 
sure that we ought to know her when we 
go to Virginia.” 

Here Mrs. Chessingham’s confidence in 
Reggie came to her help. 

“Now don’t say that Ethel, dear. 
Reggie thinks her a charming girl, and 
you saw for yourself nobody seemed to 
take her seriously except ourselves, so 
the best thing for you to do is to go on 
quietly and be guided by circumstances.” 

“But the way she made eyes!” said 
Miss Maywood, disgustedly. “It’s per- 
fectly plain she means to marry either 
Mr. Romaine or Sir Archy—she adver- 
tises the fact so plainly that she’ll prob- 
ably overshoot the mark. At all events, 
I shall be on my guard, and unless I 
am much mistaken, you will find that 
you can’t afford to know her.” 

Meanwhile Letty, in the little sitting- 
room of their lodgings, was haranguing 
Colonel Corbin and Miss Jemima upon 
Miss Maywood’s iniquities. 

“The most brazen piece, Aunt Jemima, 
actually saying that any girl would 
marry the old pachyderm, Mr. Romaine! 
I wouldn’t marry him if he was padded 
an inch thick with thousand dollar bills! 
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But she as good as said she would, and 
the way he poked fun at her! She 
agrees with everything he says, and she 
is making such a dead set at him that 
she can’t see the old gentleman’s game. 
I am perfectly disgusted with her.” 

At the first mention of Mr. Romaine’s 
name, a faint color came into Miss Jemi- 
ma’s gentle, withered face. 

“Don’t speak of him that way, Letty 
dear,” she said. “He was a charming 
man once. But, perhaps, my love, it 
would be more prudent for you to avoid 
Miss Maynard. Nothing is more danger- 
ous to young girls than association with 
others who lack modesty and refinement, 
as you represent this young lady.” 

“T’ll think over it,” answered the 
prudent Letty, who at that moment re- 
membered that they were all going to the 
country, which is dull for young people 
at best, and a new neighbor is a distinct 
godsend not to be trifled with. But in 
her heart she had grave doubts of Miss 
Maywood’s propriety. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir might be supposed that the two 
thousand dollars which seemed like a 
million to Colonel Corbin would have 
been used in paying off some of the in- 
cumbrances on Corbin Hall, or at least 
in refitting some part of it. A few hun- 
dreds might have been spent very judi- 
ciously in stopping up the chinks and 
crannies of the house, in replacing the 
worn carpets and having the rickety old 
furniture mended. But far were such 
thoughts from the Colonel, Miss Jemima 
or Letty. Money was a rare and un- 
familiar commodity to all of them, and 
when they got any of it they wisely spent 
it in pleasuring. For the very wisest 
thing one can buy with money is to 
buy pleasure with it. New carpets and 
sound furniture were not in the least es- 
sential to these simple folk, and would 
have altogether spoiled the harmony of 
the comfortable shabbiness that prevailed 
at Corbin Hall. So the Colonel proposed 
to stop a month or two in New York in 
order to disburden themselves of this in- 
convenient amount of cash. Farebrother 


found out involuntarily, as indeed every- 
body else did, the state of affairs, and he 
took positive delight in the simplicity 
and primitiveness of these sweet and ex- 
cellent people, to whom the majesty of 
the dollar was so utterly unknown. 

So admirably had Mr. Romaine got on 
with the Corbin party, in spite of the 
Colonel’s continual efforts to remind him 
of the time when they were boys together, 
that he announced his intention, one 
night, upon a visit to the little sitting- 
room appropriated to the Chessinghams, 
of going to New York the same time the 
Corbins did, and staying at the same old- 
fashioned but aristocratic hotel. The two 
young women were sitting under the drop 
light, each with the inevitable piece of 
fancy work in her hand, that is so neces- 
sary to the complete existence of an Eng- 
lish woman. Mrs. Chessingham glanced 
at Ethel, whose fine, white skin grew a 
little pale. 

Mr. Romaine sat watching her with 
something like a malicious smile upon his 
delicate, highbred old face. He did not 
often bestow his company upon his suite, 
as Letty wickedly called his party. He 
travelled in extravagant luxury, and what 
with his own room, his sitting-room and his 
valet’s room, and the apartments furnished 
the Chessinghams and Miss Maywood, it 
really did seem a marvel sometimes, as 
Ethel Maywood said, how anybody could 
pay such bills. But he did pay them, 
promptly and ungrudgingly. Nobody— 
not Chessingham himself—knew how Mr. 
Romaine’s money came or how much he 
had. Nor did Mr. Romaine’s relatives, 
of whom he had large tribes and clans in 
Virginia, know any more on this interest- 
ing subject. They:would all have liked 
to know, not only where it came from, 
but where it was going to. Not the 
slightest hint, however, had been got from 
Mr. Romaine during his forty years so- 
journ on the other side. Nor did his 
unlooked-for return to his native land 
incline him any more to confidences about 
his finances. There was a cheque book 
always at hand, and Mr. Romaine paid 
his score with a lofty indifference to de- 
tail that was delightful to women’s souls, 
particularly Mrs. Chessingham and Miss 
Maywood. Both of them were scrupu- 
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lously honest women, and not disposed in 
the slightest degree to impose upon him. 
But if he found out by accident that 
they had walked when they might have 
driven, or had paid for the carriage them- 
selves, or had in any way paid a bill that 
might have been charged to him, he 
always chided them gently, and declared 
that if it happened again all would be 
over between Chessingham and himself. 
This charming peculiarity had caused 
Ethel to say very often to her sister : 

“Although one would much rather 
marry an Englishman than an American, 
I don’t believe any Englishman alive 
would be so indulgent to a woman as Mr. 
Romaine would be. Ihave never known 
any married woman made so free with 
her husband’s money as we are with Mr. 
Romaine’s, and if he does offer himself, I 
am sure he will make most unheard of 
settlements.” 

But when Mr. Romaine, sitting back 
in a dark velvet chair which showed off 
his face, clear cut as a cameo, with his 
superb black eyes shining full of meaning 
as he spoke of the New York trip, Ethel 


began to think that there was no longer 


any hope of that offer. She remained 
silent, but Mrs. Chessingham, with a pity- 
ing glance at her sister, said, resignedly, 
“Tt will be very pleasant, no doubt. The 
glimpse we had of New York when we 
landed was scarcely enough for so large a 
place.” 

“Tt is quite a large place,” answered 
Mr. Romaine, gravely. “ How large should 
you take it to be?” he asked Miss May- 
wood. 

“About two or three hundred thou- 
sand,” replied Ethel, dubiously. 

“ There are seven million people within 
a radius of ten miles of New York’s City 
Hall. Good-night,” said Mr. Romaine, 
with much suavity, rising and going. 

When he was out of the door Mrs. 
Chessingham spoke up promptly : “ What 
astory! I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Of course it isn’t true,” complained 
Ethel, “but that is the worst of Ameri- 
cans—you never can tell when they are 
joking and when they aren’t. As for 
Miss Corbin, I simply can’t understand 
her at all. However, this move of 
Mr. Romaine’s settles one thing. Miss 
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Corbin will be Mrs. Romaine, mark my 
words.” 

“Reggie says that there’s positively 
nothing in it; that Mr. Romaine likes 
her and is amused by her. She is amus- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I know she is,” replied Ethel, 
ruefully, with something like tears in her 
voice at the admission. 

“ And he says that she wouldn’t marry 
Mr. Romaine to save his life—and that 
he has heard her laugh at the idea.” 

“That only shows, Gladys, dear, how 
blind Reggie is, like the rest of his sex. 
Of course Miss Corbin protests that she 
doesn’t want Mr. Romaine. She did the 
equivalent to it the very first talk we ever 
had together, that day at the Casino. 
But I didn’t believe her, and what 
shocked me was her want of candor. 
The notion of a girl who doesn’t want 
money and position is entirely too great a 
strain on my credulity. I suppose she'll 
say next that she doesn’t want to be Lady 
Corbin and live at Fox Court. I think 
its much better to be truthful about 
things.” 

“So do I, dear. But my own belief is 
that she really likes Mr. Farebrother best 
of all.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Ethel, sharply. 
“Mr. Farebrother couldn’t begin to give 
her Sir Archy’s position or Mr. Romaine’s 
money. He’s an architect, with about 
enough to live on after his father’s fortune 
is cut up into six or seven parts. Not 
that I pretend to despise Mr. Farebrother; 
I am truthful in all things, and I think 
he’s a very presentable, pleasant man, 
and would be a good match. But to 
suppose that any girl in her senses would 
take him in preference to Mr. Romaine 
or Sir Archibald Corbin, is too wildly 
grotesque for anything. I'll follow Mr. 
Romaine’s example and say good night.” 
And off she went. 

Sir Archy had begun to find Newport 
pleasanter day by day. He had wearied 
in the beginning of the adulation paid 
his title and his money, and it soon came 
to be understood that he was not in 
the market, so to speak. He found the 
Farebrother girls pleasant and amiable, 
and paid them some attention. As he paid 
none whatever to any other of the cot- 
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tage girls, nor did he go to any except to 
the Farebrother’s villa, the family were 
credited with having laid a deep scheme 
to monopolize him. The real state of the 
case was too simple to be understood by 
artificial people. 

Then he had an agreeable sense of 
familiarity with Mrs. Chessingham and 
Miss Maywood. ‘They were really well 
bred and well educated English gentle- 
women. Ethel’s aloneness had perhaps 
developed rather too sharply her aspira- 
tions toward an establishment of her 
own, but that is a not uncommon thing 
among women, and the terrible English 
frankness brings it to the front without 
any disguises whatever. Sir Archy, 
though, knew how to take care of him- 
self among his own countrywomen, as 
Englishmen do. But he was like clay in 
the hands of the potter where his Ameri- 
can cousin, as he persisted in calling 
Letty Corbin, was concerned. 

Whether Letty was extravagantly 
fond of him, or utterly detested him he 
could not for the life of him discern. 
He did discover unmistakably, though, 
Her 


that she was a very charming girl. 
frankness, so different from Ethel May- 
wood’s frankness, was perfectly betwitch- 


ing. She acknowledged with the utmost 
candor her fondness for admiration, her 
willingness to swallow not only the bait 
of flattery, but the hook, bob, sinker and 
all, and calmly related the details of her 
various forms of coquetry. Thus she pos- 
sessed the charm of both art and sim- 
plicity, but, as the case is with her genus, 
when she fancied she was artful she was 
very simple, and when she meant to be 
very simple she was extremely artful. 
But she was a delightful and never 
ending puzzle to Sir Archy. He was 
manly, clever and modest, but deep down 
in his heart was fixed that ineradicable 
masculine delusion that he was, after all, 
a very desirable fellow for any girl; and 
his money and his title had always been 
treated as such outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spirtual grace, that he 
would have been more or less than human 
if he had not been sanguine of success 
if ever he really put his mind to win- 
ning any girl. But Letty was a co- 
nundrum to him of the sort that it is said 
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drove old Homer to suicide because he 
could not solve it. 

Farebrother, however, understood Letty 
and Sir Archy and the Romaine party 
perfectly, and the little comedy played 
before his eyes had a profound interest 
for him. When he heard of Mr. Ro- 
maine’s decision to go to New York and 
stay at the same hotel with the Corbins, 
he chuckled and shrewdly suspected that 
Mr. Romaine had in mind more Miss 
Maywood’s discomfiture than Miss Cor- 
bin’s satisfaction. He chuckled more 
than ever, when on the afternoon he went 
to see the Corbins off on the boat, he 
found the Romaine party likewise estab- 
lished on deck with Mr. Romaine’s valet 
and Mrs. Chessingham’s maid superin- 
tending the transfer of a van load of 
trunks to the steamer. 

They were all sitting together on the 
upper deck of the Fall River boat when 
Farebrother appeared. He carried three 
bouquets exactly alike, which he handed 
respectively to Mrs. Chessingham, Miss 
Maywood and Letty. Miss Maywood col- 
ored beautifully under the thin grey veil 
drawn over her turban hat. Mrs. Chess- 
ingham smiled prettily, but Letty’s face 
was a study. A thunder cloud would 
have been more amiable. Farebrother, 
however, was not in the least discon- 
certed, but went over to her and smiled 
at her in a very exasperating manner. 

“So kind of you to give us all bouquets 
alike,” began Letty, scornfully. 

Meanwhile in order to keep her chagrin 
from being obvious to Ethel and Mrs. 
Chessingham, who would by no means 
have understood her particularity about 
attentions, she was cuddling the bouquet 
as if it were a real treasure. 

“IT suppose your feeble intelligence 
was not equal to inventing three separate 
bouquets for one occasion,” she said, 
frowning at the offender. 

“Yes, it was,” answered Farebrother, 
stoutly. “I knew though that it would 
thoroughly exasperate you, so I did it on 
purpose.” 

At this candid defiance Letty’s pout 
dissolved into a smile. 

“T like your childlike innocence,” she 
remarked, “and the way you avow your 
dishonest motives. And I like a man 
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who is a match for me. I was going to 
give the wretched nosegay to the stew- 
ardess, but now I’ll keep it as a souvenir 
of your delightful impertinence.” 

“Thank you,” responded Farebrother, 
politely. There was still half an hour 
before the boat started, and all three of 
the young women felt a degree of secret 
anxiety as to whether Sir Archy Corbin 
would be on hand to tell them good-by. 
He had spoken vaguely of seeing them 
again, and had accepted Colonel Corbin’s 
elaborate invitation to make a visit at 
Corbin Hall, but whether he would de- 
part far enough from his British caution in 
dealing with marriageable young women 
to see them off on the boat, was highly 
uncertain. 

Miss Maywood, being an eminently rea- 
sonable girl, did not fix her hopes too 
high, and thought that to be Lady Cor- 
bin was too good to be true. Yet it was 
undeniable that he seemed to like her, 
and in this extraordinary country, where, 
according to her ideas, there was a scan- 
dalous laxity regarding the value of 
attentions, Sir Archy might fall into the 
prevailing ways. Soshe kept her weather 
eye open, in spite of the presence of Mr. 
Romaine, who sat a little distance off pre- 
tending to read, but slyly watching the 
bouquet episode and Farebrother. 

Letty considered Mr. Romaine merely 
in the light of an interesting fossil, but 
she felt a characteristic desire to monopo- 
lize Farebrother. Besides, at the bottom 
of her heart, was a genuine admiration 
for him, and she felt a sentimental ten- 
derness at the parting which she fully ex- 
pected him to share. But Farebrother 
was irritatingly unresponsive. He divided 
his attentions among the three women 
with what was to Letty the most infuri- 
ating impartiality. Nor did he show the 
downcast spirits which she fully ex- 
pected, and altogether his behavior was 
inexplicable and unsatisfactory. 

Letty, however, determined as the 
severest punishment she could inflict, to 
be very debonair with him, and when at 
last he seated himself in the camp chair 
next hers, she began upon a flippant sub- 
ject which she thought would let Fare- 
brother see that the parting was as little 
to her as to him. 
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“When I get to New York I shall 
have four hundred dollars of my own to 
spend, and I have been wondering what 
I shall do with it,” she said, gravely. 

“T am glad to see you appreciate your 
responsibilities with so much money,” an- 
swered Farebrother. 

“Now I know you are making fun of 
me,” said Letty, calmly. “ But I don’t 
mind. In the first place, I would like to 
buy two stained glass windows for the 
church which you miserable Yankees 
wrecked during the war. Have you any 
idea of the price of stained glass win- 
dows?” 

“T think they run from fifteen dollars 
up to twenty or thirty thousand.” 

“TI shouldn’t get a thirty thousand 
dollar one, at all events. Then I must 
have a complete new riding outfit for 
myself. This comes of going to Newport. 
Before that I thought my riding skirt, 
saddle and bridle quite good enough, but 
now I yearn for a tailor made habit and 
all the etceteras. How much do you 
think that will cost? However, it’s not 
worth while to ask you, for you wouldn’t 
be likely to know. And if you knew, 
you wouldn’t tell me the truth.” 

“ Again—thanks.” 

“ And of course I want some clothes— 
swell gowns like those I saw at Newport. 
And my mother’s watch is past repairing 
any more, and my piano is on its last legs, 
and I promised to bring dear Mrs. Cary, 
our next neighbor, an easy chair for a 
present, and of course I shall have to carry 
Dad Davy and all the other servants some- 
thing nice, and I must make a little gift to 
Aunt Jemima, and, and—I’m afraid my 
four hundred dollars won’t hold out.” 

“ Don’t give up,” said Farebrother, en- 
couragingly. “ Leave out the swell gowns, 
and the watch, and the piano, and the 
riding habit, and I daresay you'll have 
enough left for the rest.” 

“What do you take me for? To get 
nothing for myself? Please understand I 
am not so foolish as I look. But, perhaps, 
after all, I won’t buy any of those things, 
and I will lay it all out in a pair of pearl 
bracelets to match my mother’s necklace, 
and trust to luck to get another four hun- 
dred dollars at some time during my 
sojourn in this vale of tears.” 
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But Farebrother, who professed to be 
deeply interested in this scheme for 
squandering a fortune, would not let the 
subject drop. He drew Miss Maywood 
into the conversation, and although the 
two girls cordially disliked each other, 
they were too ladylike to show it, and 
they had in mind the prospect of spend- 
ing some months in a lonely country 
neighborhood, when each might find the 
other a resource. 

“T should think, dear,” said the literal 
Ethel, in her sweet, slow English voice, 
“that it would be impossible to buy half 
the things you are thinking of out of that 
much money, and everything is so ruin- 
ously dear in New York, I understand.” 

“Oh,” answered Letty, airily, “it’s not 
the impossibility of the thing that puzzles 
me; it is the making up of my mind as 
to which one of the impossibilities I shall 
finally conclude to achieve.” 

Miss Maywood thought this a very 
flippant way of talking, but all Ameri- 
can girls were distressingly flippant, ex- 
cept the sham English ones that she met 
at Newport, who were distressingly serious. 
And then in a moment or two more a 
genuine sensation occurred. Sir Archy 
appeared, red but triumphant, followed 
by his man, and both of them loaded 
down with gun cases, hat boxes, fishing 
reels, packing cases, mackintoshes, sticks, 
umbrellas, travelling rugs and pillows, 
guidebooks and all the vast impedimenta 
with which an Englishman prepares for 
a twelve hours’ trip, as if he were going 
to the Antarctic circle. 

Everybody was surprised to see him, 
and to see him in that guise. Mrs. 
Chessingham opened her eyes, the ever 
ready blood flew into Ethel’s fair face, 
while Letty uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“You here!” she cried. 

_“ Yes,” sighed Sir Archy, beginning to 
pitch down his sticks, umbrellas and 
mackintoshes, while he heaped a whole 
cartload of other things upon the patient 
valet. “I made up my mind at the last 
moment that it would be deucedly dull 
without all of you, and here I am.” 

Mr. Romaine, who had been sitting at 
a little distance, now advanced, his eyes 
gleaming with a Mephistophelian amuse- 
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ment. In travelling costume, his make 
up was no less complete that in full even- 
ing dress. His perfectly fitting ulster was 
buttoned closely around his slight figure ; 
his usual grey hat was replaced by a cor- 
rect travelling cap; his dogskin gloves 
fitted without a wrinkle. He took in at 
once the sensation Sir Archy’s unexpected 
appearance would create in the feminine 
contingent of the party, and he wanted 
to be on hand to enjoy it. 

“We are very pleased to have your 
company, Sir Archy,” he said, blandly, 
“and still more so if you intend patron- 
izing the same hotel that we shall in New 
York.” 

“Thank you,” answered Sir Archy, 
heartily. “I had intended to do so, hay- 
ing been recommended by Colonel Cor- 
bin.” 

Just then the Colonel appeared. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he cried, in 
his rich, cordial voice. “This is truly 
gratifying. I thought when I bade you 
farewell this morning it was for a consid- 
erable period, until you paid us that 
promised visit at Corbin Hall,” for the 
Colonel had become completely reconciled 
to Sir Archy, and had generously over- 
looked his experiences during the war. 

“Yes,” said Sir Archy, cheerfully, “I 
was afraid I’d be a horrid bore, following 
you all up this way, but I felt so dismal 
after I had told you good-bye—swore so 
hard at Tompkins, and made a brute of 
myself generally—that at last I con- 
cluded I’d better pull up stakes and 

uit.” 
Ne Nothing could have been more judi- 
cious, my young kinsman,” responded the 
Colonel, “and these ladies, I am sure, are 
the magnets that have drawn you to us.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that, Corbin?” 
asked Mr. Romaine, with a foxy smile. 
“Sometimes a cow does not like to be 
chased by a haystack.” 

Sir Archy, still busy with his traps, 
did not take thisin. Ethel Maywood did 
not contradict it at all. She never took 
issue with Mr. Romaine, but Letty flushed 
angrily. She concluded then that Mr. 
Romaine was very old and very disagree- 
able. 

Farebrother was still lingering,although 
the first whistle had already blown. It 
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was about six o’clock on a lovely Septem- 
ber evening. The sun had gone down, 
but a pale, opaline glow still lingered on 
sea and sky, bathing the harbor and the 
white walled fort and a fleet of yachts in 
its magic light. The scene and the hour 
melted Letty. She had been very happy 
at Newport. Usually, the first taste a 
provincial gets of the great world be- 
yond is bitter in the mouth, but her ex- 
periences had been rather happy, and of 
all the men she met, Farebrother, whose 
father had made his money in wines and 
liquors, and who had conscientious scru- 
ples against making money, had impressed 
her the most. With the easy confidence 
born of youthful vanity, and the sim- 
plicity of a provincial girl, Letty fancied 
that Farebrother would turn up at Corbin 
Hall within a month, unable to keep 
away from her longer. But at the actual 
moment of saying good-bye, some lines 
she had once heard came back to her 
—“ A chord is snapped asunder at every 
parting”—some faint doubt, whether, 
after all, he cared enough about her to 
seek her out, crossed her mind. Fare- 
brother caught her eyes fixed on him with 
a new light in them. He had begun 
then to make his good-byes. Ethel May- 
wood only felt that general regret at 
parting with him that she always felt at 
seeing the last of an eligible man—but the 
presence of Mr. Romaine and Sir Archy 
Corbin was more than enough to console 
her. All the others, though, were gen- 
uinely sorry—he was so bright, so full of 
good fellowship, such a capital fellow all 
around. 

The Colonel wrung his hand for five 
minutes. He gave Farebrother several sep- 
arate invitations to visit them at Corbin 
Hall, each more pressing than the last ; 
he sent his regards to everything at the 
Farebrother cottage, including the butler. 
“A very worthy man, although in an 
humble station in life, and particularly 
attentive to me whenever I availed my- 
self of your noble hospitality, so that I 
did not feel the want of my own serving 
man, David, who is equally worthy, al- 
though a great fool.” 

Miss Jemima pressed Farebrother’s 
hand warmly, and promised to send him a 
gallon of a particular kind of peach cordial 
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which she knew was very superior to the 
trashy imported cordial he had been re- 
duced to drinking. 

Letty said nothing, but when Fare- 
brother came to say good-bye to her, she 
made a deft movement that took them off 
a little to themselves, where a word might 
be said in private without the others hear- 
ing it. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, in a voice with a 
real thrill in it, such as Farebrother had 
never heard before. 

He had heard her in earnest about 
books, politics, religion and numerous 
other subjects, but seriousness in her tone 
with men, and especially with men who 
admired her, was something new. He 
held her slim gloved hand in his, and he 
felt the light pressure of her fingers as 
she said quickly, in a low voice: 

“TI shan’t forget your goodness to me. 
I hope we shall meet again.” 

“T hope so too,” answered Farebrother, 
laughing. 

The extreme cheeriness of his tone 
grated upon Letty. She tried to with- 
draw her hand, but Farebrother held on 
to it stoutly. A change, too, came over 
him. His bright, strong face grew ten- 
der, and he looked at Letty with a glance 
so piercing that it forced her to meet his 
gaze and then forced her to drop her 


yes. 
" “We shall meet again, and soon, if I 
can compass it; and meanwhile, will you 
promise not to forget me?” 

A hubbub of talk had been around 
them. The tramp of the last belated 
ones hurrying across the gang-plank, and 
the screaming of the whistle made a com- 
motion that drowned their voices except 
for each other. 

“T promise,” said Letty, her heart be- 
ginning to beat and her cheeks to flush. 

She was very emotional and she was 
conscious that her eyes were filling with 
tears and her throat was beginning to 
throb, and she wanted Farebrother to go 
before she betrayed herself. 

“Good-bye, and God bless you,” he 
said, with one last pressure of the hand. 

By that time the gang-plank was being 
hauled in. Farebrother swung himself 
over the rail to the deck below, ran 
along the steamer’s gangway and just as 
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the blue water showed between the great 
hull and the dock, he cleared it at a bound 
and stood on the pier waving his hat. 
The gigantic steamer moved majestically 
out, while handkerchiefs fluttered from 
her decks and from the dock. It was 
now almost dark, but as they steamed 
quickly out into the purple twilight, Letty 
fancied she could still distinguish Fare- 
brother’s athletic figure in the shadowy 
dusk that quickly descended upon the 


scene. 
CHAPTER V. 


Next morning, after the usual tus- 
sle and struggle for their luggage, in 
which the whole party, including Mr. 
Romaine’s valet, Sir Archy’s man and 
Miss Maywood’s and Mrs. Chessingham’s 
maid took part, they were all driven up 
to the old-fashioned “before the war” 
hotel where they had all engaged quarters. 

Those for Mr. Romaine and his party, 
were of course the finest in the house, on 
the drawing room floor, and the best 
corner rooms. Sir Archy cared very 
little where he was put, except that his 
rooms must be large and have a bath, at 
which he never ceased to grumble, be- 
cause there were not shower baths, Turk- 
ish baths, Russian baths, and every other 
arrangement provided for all varieties of 
bathing. 

Colonel Corbin, having in hand what 
he considered a magnificent sum of mon- 
ey, less a considerable hole in it made 
by prolonging his stay at Newport, and a 
present to Letty and a like sum to Miss 
Jemima, established himself en prince. 
He had a bed room and smoking room 
for himself, besides the bed rooms and 
sitting room for Miss Jemima and Letty. 
He insisted upon having their meals 
served in private, but at this Letty flatly 
rebelled. Go to the public dining room 
she would, to see and be seen. The Colo- 
nel was no match for Letty when she 
really put forth her prowess, for liberty 
or death was that young woman’s motto, 
and in an hour or two after their arrival 
at the hotel, he very obediently followed 
her down to the great red carpeted room, 
where all the lazy people in the hotel 
were taking a ten o’clock breakfast. 
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Letty looked uncommonly charming in 
her simple, well fitting gown of dark blue, 
and masculine eyes were pretty generally 
turned on her as she entered. But the 
Colonel attracted still more attention. 
As he stalked in the great open doorway 
the head waiter, as imposing as only a 
black head waiter can be, suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“Hi! Good Lor’ A’mighty! 
heah’ ain’ Marse Colonel!” 

The Colonel recognized his friend in an 
instant, and extended his hand cordially. 

“Why, bless my soul! If it isn’t 
Black Peter, that used to be Tom Light- 
foot’s body servant! How do you do? 
how do you do?” 

By that time they were sawing the air 
with mutual delight. 

“ An’ ter think I done live ter see Marse 
Colonel agin! An’ how is all de folks? 
How ole missis, and Miss Sally Light- 
foot, and little Marse Torm?” 

“Admirably, admirably well,” cried 
the Colonel, beginning to give all the 
particulars of ole missis, Miss Sally, little 
Marse Torm, etc., in his big baritone. 
The people all turned toward the Colonel 
and his long-lost friend, and everybody 
smiled. Letty, not at all confused, stood 
by her grandfather’s side and put her 
hand into Black Peter’s paw. 

Peter was extremely elegant, after an 
antique pattern, not unlike the Colonel’s 
own, and proud to be recognized as a 
friend by “de fust quality.” 

He escorted Colonel Corbin and Letty 
to the most prominent table in the room, 
called up half a dozen waiters to take 
their orders, and succeeded in making 
everybody in the great room see and hear 
what was going on. He was at last 
obliged to tear himself away, and the 
Colonel, while waiting for breakfast, sud- 
denly remembering that he must go to 
the office to inquire after the health of 
the room-clerk, who was also an old 
acquaintance, he left Letty alone for a 
moment, while he stalked out, magnifi- 
cently. 

Letty had picked up the newspaper 
and was deep in an editorial on the tariff, 
when she realized that some one was 
approaching, and the next moment, 
Farebrother drew a chair up to hers. 
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For a moment she was too astonished 
to speak, and simply stared at him, up- 
on which Farebrother began laughing. 

“W-where did you come from?” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

“From Newport,” answered Fare- 
brother, still laughing at Letty’s face. 

“ And how did you come?” 

“By the late boat. Do you suppose 
when I saw Sir Archy turn up, to come 
down here, that I meant to be left in the 
lurch? So I made up my mind in a 
jiffy, threw a few things in my bag, and 
made the nine o’clock boat; lovely night 
going down, wasn’t it?” 


“Je,” answered Letty, who was in- 


stantly armed with the whole panoply of 


coquetry, “lovely. I sat out on deck two 
hours with Sir Archy.” 

“That was a pretty good stretch for a 
fellow. There are very few girls who can 
hold a man’s attention that long, and it’s 
rather a dangerous thing to try,” said 
Farebrother, with calm assurance. 

“We had a very interesting time,” 
swered Letty, stiffly. 

“Oh, yes, I know how an Englishman 
Tells her 


an- 


talks to a girl by moonlight. 
about sheep farming, or how he hooked a 


salmon in the Highlands, 
in India. 

“Our conversation was a little on that 
order,” replied Letty, weakly. “But it 
is a relief to meet with a man who can 
withstand the influences of the moon and 
talk sense.” 

“T never could, ’said Farebrother, and 
then he asked for Miss Jemima and the 
rest of the party. Letty explained that 
Mr. Romaine and the Chessinghams pre- 
ferred their meals in their rooms, and the 
Colonel proposed the same thing to her, 
but she objected, first, because she liked 
the liveliness of the public dining room, 
and secondly, because it cost more, and 
she didn’t believe in spending money to 
make one’s self lonely and uncomfortable, 
which could generally be done for nothing. 

Presently the Colonel reappeared, and 
was delighted to see Farebrother, whose 
arrival did not surprise him in the least. 
Farebrother, who was astute, immediately 
made a series of engagements with the 
Colonel and Miss Jemima and Letty for 
a drive in Central Park, a visit to the 


or killed a pig 
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opera, and various other festivities, strict- 
ly limited toa party of four, from which 
he intended Sir Archy should be conspic- 
uously left out. 

When breakfast was over, and Letty 
had gone to prepare for the drive, she 
met Sir Archy as she was coming down 
the stairs, putting on her gloves. 

“Are you going out?” he asked, “I 
had my breakfast in my room, and took 
a spin around the park before nine 
o’clock.” 

“T am going to the park now. Mr. 
Farebrother takes us. He came down 
last night, on the late boat.” 

Sir Archy looked rather black at this. 
Of course Farebrother’s arrival could 
mean but one thing—he had Letty’s 
encouragement to come. Letty, however, 
was anxious to disclaim all responsibility 
for his presence in New York. This only 
puzzled Sir Archy the more. He was 
not up in the subtility of American flir- 
tations, and regarded Letty’s way of 
playing off as a grave infraction of the 
moral code. Something of this he hinted 
to her. At this Letty’s gay laughter 
pealed out. 

“Why, don’t you suppose that Ameri- 
can men know how to take care of them- 
selves?” she cried. 

“They ought to—they have opportuni- 
ties enough to learn,’ answered Sir 
Archy, grimly. 

But then Letty heard the Colonel's 
voice, and tripped down the steps, leaving 
Sir Archy moodily chewing his mous- 
tache, and wondering at the depravity of 
American girls. 

The day was bright and beautiful, and 
there was an autumn crispness in the 
blue air. Letty leaned back in her own 
corner of the big easy landau, shading 
her pretty, thoughtful face with her red 
parasol. She had on a little black gown, 
and a large black hat, which suited well 
her dainty type. Farebrother thought so, 
sitting opposite her, and watching the 
look of calm delight in her eyes as they 
drove along the leafy roads, and stopped 
in the bosky dells of the Park. 

There were not many people out—the 
“carriage people” had not yet returned 
to town, and there was a charming air of 
peace and quiet over the scene. The 
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leaves were beginning to turn, and 
the caretakers were busy gathering up 
piles of those that had dropped. Oc- 
casionally they stopped in the shade, 
and their voices fell in unison with 
the faint rustling of the leaves and 
the sylvan stillness. Sometimes they 
could almost forget that they were 
near the throbbing heart of a mighty 
city. 

At one part of the drive, in the very 
loneliest spot they had yet seen, Fare- 
brother proposed to Letty to get out and 
take a little stroll. Letty agreed very 
promptly, and the Colonel and Miss 
Jemima concluded they would stay where 
they were. So Letty and her friend 
strolled away down to the banks of a 
little stream, where the dry leaves of the 
young trees rustled to the whispering of 
the wind. It was high noon then, but so 
retired was this spot that the glare was 
utterly shut out. Whenever Letty found 
herself alone with Farebrother she felt a 
very acute sympathy between them. She 
felt this now, more than usual. Fare- 
brother did not make love to her in the 
least with seriousness. Indeed, he had 
never done so, and his most suggestive 
compliments were paid when they were 
laughing and joking most familiarly. 
When they were alone, his tone was one of 
tender friendship and respect, which was 
very captivating to Letty. She was used 
to the overflowing sentiment of Southern 
men, and the calm and sane admiration 
of a man like Farebrother pleased her 
with its novelty, and flattered her by its 
respect. 

They stood there a long time, Letty 
idly throwing pebbles into the stream. 
They said but little, and that in the 
low tone to which the voice naturally 
drops in the woods, and presently, a 
silence that was full of sweet compan- 
ionship fell between them. They might 
have stayed there all day, so charming 
was it, had not Letty suddenly remem- 
bered herself. 

“Oh, we must be going,” she said. 

_ “Yes,” answered Farebrother, with a 
little sigh, “we must be going.” 

_ When they caught sight of the car- 
riage, the Colonel was just about getting 
out in order to go in search of them. 
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Letty’s face grew scarlet, and she was 
unusually silent on their way home and 
wished she had not stayed so long alone 
with Farebrother. 

Farebrother had arranged to take the 
Colonel and Letty to the theatre that even- 
ing; Miss Jemima had declined. Letty 
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spent the afternoon in her room, resting. 
At dinner, she came out, radiant in a white 
gown, a charming white hat, with white 
fan and gloves. This, she fondly imagined, 
was the correct wear for the theatre, in or- 
chestra seats. Farebrother had got those 
seats with a wary design. If he had taken 
a box, Sir Archy might have found 
out where they were going, and it is 
possible to pay visits in a box, and Fare- 
brother determined to have Letty free 
from the claims of any other man except 
the Colonel on that one evening. He 
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saw in a moment that Letty had got 
altogether the wrong ideas about costume, 
but she looked so fresh and fair, that with 
masculine indifference to conventionality, 
he was glad she had put on her white 
gown. 

When dinner was over, and they were 
waiting in the reception room for their 
carriage, the Chessinghams, Ethel May- 
wood and Mr. Romaine appeared, also 
bound for the theatre, and for the same 
play that Farebrother had selected. It 
was the first appearance of a celebrated 
artist in a play new in this country, and 
Farebrother had given more attention to 
the artist than the piece. It was the first 
meeting of the whole party since they 
had parted on the boat that morning. 
Mr. Romaine, when he found that they 
were all bound for the same performance, 
grinned suggestively, and said to Fare- 
brother : 

“May I ask if you have ever seen this 
piece?” 

“No,” answered Farebrother, “but I 
fancy it’s very good. It’s an adaptation 
from the French, no doubt made over to 


suit American audiences, which are the 
most prudish in the world.” 
Mr. Romaine indulged in one of his 


peculiar silent laughs. “It is thoroughly 
French,” he remarked, slyly. 

This made Farebrother genuinely un- 
comfortable. He knew that not only 
Letty knew little of the theatre, but 
that she was supersensitive as to ques- 
tions of propriety, and that this outra- 
geous coquette would not stand one 
equivocal word. And the Colonel was 
as prudish as she. Farebrother would 
have hailed with delight then anything 
that would have broken up his party, 
and wished that he had suggested the 
Eden Musée. 

Nothing escaped Mr. Romaine’s bril- 
liant black eyes. He took in at once 
Letty’s white costume, and with malice 
aforethought, whispered to Miss May- 
wood : 

“Pardon me, but is a white gown the 
correct thing for the theatre, except in a 
box, for I see our young friend is radiant 
to-night as snow.” 

“No,” answered Ethel, very positively, 
“it is the worst possible form, and if we 
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were going in the same party, I should 
not hesitate to ask Miss Corbin to wear 
something quieter. Otherwise we would 
all be made conspicuous from her bad 
judgment.” 

Miss Maywood had on her darkest and 
severest tweed frock, and her most un- 
compromising turban. Mr. Romaine, 
having got this much out of Miss May- 
wood, proceeded to extract amusement 
from Miss Corbin. He went over to her, 
and leaning down, whispered : 

“My dear young friend, I wish you 
had persuaded Miss Maywood into wear- 
ing something more festive than her 
travelling gown on this occasion. Be- 
cause ladies wear their bonnets at the 
theatre, that is no reason why they should 
ransack their trunks for their oldest and 
plainest gowns, too.” 

“I quite agree with you,” answered 
Letty, promptly, who was not ill pleased 
to be complimented at Ethel Maywood’s 
expense. “She looks a regular guy. Of 
course if we were going together, I 
shouldn’t mind giving her a delicate hint, 
because it would scarcely be kind of me 
to carry off all the honors of costume on 
the occasion, and no doubt she would be 
much obliged to me. But I really can’t 
interfere now.” 

Mr. Romaine went off chuckling, 
and the whole way to the theatre he 
was evidently in a state of suppressed 
amusement, which puzzled Ethel very 
much. 

Arrived in their seats, which were near 
the other party, Letty settled herself with 
an ecstatic air of enjoyment, to hear the 
play. The overture was unmixed de- 
light. So was the first quarter of the 
first act. But in about ten minutes “the 
fun began,” as Farebrother afterwards rue- 
fully expressed it. The play was one of 
the larkiest descriptions of larky French 
comedy. 

At the first risqué situation, Farebrother, 
whose heart was in his mouth, saw the 
Colonel’s eyes flash, and an angry dull 
red creep into his fine old face. Letty 
was blissfully unconscious of the whole 
thing, and remained so much longer than 
the Colonel. But when the curtain came 
down on the first act, her cheeks were 
blazing, and she turned a pair of indig- 
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nant eyes full on Farebrother, who felt like 
a thief, a sneak, and a liar. That was 
where Letty’s safety lay. What made 
her blush never frightened her in the 
least, but simply angered her, so that she 
was always able to take care of herself. 
Farebrother, whose ruddy face was crim- 
son, and who struggled between a wild 
disposition to swear and to laugh, leaned 
over towards the Colonel, and said in an 
agonized whisper, that Letty caught dis- 
tinctly : 

“For Heaven’s sake, Colonel, don’t 
think that I brought 
you knowingly to 
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was simply outrageous, and Farebrother, 
although he had more than the aver- 
age masculine tolerance for risqué and 
amusing plays, was so disconcerted by the 
Colonel’s scowl, and Letty’s discomfort, 
that he fixed his eyes on his programme 
and studied it as if it were the most fas- 
cinating composition he had ever read. 
Not so the Colonel. He kept his atten- 
tion closely upon the stage, and at one 
point which brought down the house with 
roars of laughter and applause, the Colo- 
nel rose, with a snort, and a countenance 
like a thundercloud, 
and offering his arm 








see this thing. I 
had never seen it 
myself, and merely 
went by the star 
and the advertise- 
ment in the papers.” 

“Your intentions 
were no doubt good, 
my young friend,” 
replied the Colonel, 
stifly, “but you 
should exercise 
greater care in the 
selection of plays to 
which you ask inno- 
cent young women.” 

At that, Fare- 
brother would have 
been thankful if the 
floor had opened and 
swallowed him up. 
But Letty had evi- 
dently heard his few 
words of explana- 
tion, and they had 
mollified her. She 
felt sorry for Mr. 
Farebrother, and pitied his chagrin. 

“Nevertheless, sir,’ continued the 
Colonel, in a savage whisper, “if this 
sort of thing continues, I shall deem it 
my duty to withdraw my granddaugh- 
ter.” 

Farebrother was in an agony, and look- 
ing around, he saw Mr. Romaine’s bright 
eyes fixed on him gleaming with ma- 
licious amusement. Poor Farebrother at 
that moment was truly to be pitied. But 
disaster followed disaster, and worse ever 
seemed toremain behind. The second act 


Reggie liked her way of preparing an omelette. 


to Letty, stalked 
down the main aisle 
of the theatre, with 
Farebrother,utterly 
crestfallen, follow- 
ing them. But not 
only was Farebroth- 
er deeply annoyed 
at having brought 
his innocent Virgin- 
ia friends to such a 
play, but the ab- 
surdity of his own 
position and the il- 
limitable chaff he 
would have to put 
up with on account 
of it, at the club, 
and at masculine 
dinners, was a seri- 
ous consideration 
with him. 

And there was no 
room for misunder- 
standing the reason 
of their departure. 
The Colonel’s face 
was a study of virtuous indignation. 
Letty was crimson and her eyes persist- 
ently sought the floor, particularly as 
they passed the Romaine party, while 
poor Farebrother’s hangdog look was sim- 
ply pitiable. He glanced woefully at Mr. 
Romaine and Dr. Chessingham ; both of 
them were grinning broadly, while a par- 
ticular chum of his who had an end seat, 
actually winked and poked a stick at him 
as he followed his friends out. 

In the carriage, he laid his hand upon 
the knee of the Colonel, who had main- 
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tained a terrible and portentous silence, 
and said, earnestly : 

“Pray, Colonel Corbin, forgive me for 
my mistake in taking you and Miss 
Corbin there. Of course I didn’t dream 
that anything would be given which would 
offend you, and I am more sorry than I 
can express.” 

The Colonel cleared his throat and 
responded : 

“T can well believe, my dear sir, that 
your mistake came from the head, not 
the heart, and as such, I fully condone it. 
But I could not allow my granddaughter 
to remain and see and hear things that 
no young girl, or any woman for that 
matter, should see or hear, and so, I felt 
compelled to take some decisive step. I 
am prodigiously concerned at treating 
your hospitable intention to give us pleas- 
ure in this manner. But I ask you, as a 
man of the world, what was I to do?” 

Farebrother restrained his inclination to 
haw-haw at the Colonel’s idea of a man 
of the world, and accepted his view of the 
whole thing with the most slavish sub- 
mission. He whispered in Letty’s ear, 
though, as they rattled over the cobble- 
stones, “Forgive me,” to which Letty, 
after a moment, whispered back, “I do.” 

As it was so early in the evening, Fare- 
brother proposed Delmonico’s, not having 
the courage to suggest any more theatres. 
They went, therefore, and had a very 
jolly little supper, during which the en- 
tente cordiale was thoroughly restored, 
and the unlucky play forgotten. On the 
whole the evening did not end badly for 
Farebrother. 

He remained in New York as long as 
the Corbins did, which was about two 
weeks. He accompanied Letty on her 
shopping tours, aiding her with his ad- 
vice, which she usually took, and then 
bitterly reproached him for afterwards. 
When Mrs. Cary’s chair had been bought, 
and lavish presents for Miss Jemima, the 
Colonel, Dad Davy and all the servants, 
and an evening gown contracted for, 
Letty then quite unexpectedly indulged 
in a full set of silver for her toilet table. 
This left her without any money to buy 
the shoes, gloves and fan for her evening 
gown, but Letty consoled herself by 
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“Very probably I shan’t have a chance 
to wear it, anyhow, after we get back to 
the country, and I couldn’t use white 
gloves and shoes and a lace fan every 
day, and I can use a silver comb and 
brush, and look at myself in a silver 
glass.” 

Ethel Maywood thought this very 
impractical of Letty, and Farebrother 
laughed so uproariously that Letty was 
quite offended with him. But she 
frankly acknowledged that she felt hap- 
pier after her mind had been relieved of 
the strain of spending so large a capital, 
than when she was burdened with its re- 
sponsibilities. The Colonel’s purchases 
were very much after the same order. 
He bought a pair of carriage horses for 
five hundred dollars, which in Virginia 
he could have got for three hundred, and 
he quite forgot that the rickety old car- 
riage for which they were intended, was 
past praying for. He also bought a 
variety of ornamental shrubs and plants 
for which the climate at Corbin Hall 
was totally unsuited. He indulged him- 
self in twelve dozen of port, which, with 
his hotel bills, swallowed up the rest of 
his. cash capital. 

Meanwhile, Sir Archy was by no 
means out of the running, and saw almost 
as much of his cousins as Farebrother. 
But he became deeply interested in New 
York, and went to work, studying the 
great city with a characteristic English 
thoroughness. Before the two weeks 
were over, he knew more about the city 
government, taxation, rents, values, com- 
merce, museums, theatres, press, liter- 
ature, and everything else, than Fare- 
brother did, who had lived there all his 
life. 

The night before the Corbins were to 
start for Virginia, Letty knocked at the 
door of the Chessingham’s sitting room to 
say good-bye. Ethel Maywood opened 
the door for her. She was quite alone 
and the two girls seated themselves for a 
farewell chat. They did not like each 
other one whit better than in the begin- 
ning, but neither had they infringed the 
armed neutrality which existed between 
them. They knew that in the country 
that winter they would be thrown to- 
gether, and sensible people do not quarrel 
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in the country; they are too dependent 
on each other. 

“And I suppose I am to congratulate 
you,” said Ethel, with rather a chill 
smile. 

“On what, pray,” asked Letty, put- 
ting the top of her slipper on the fender, 
and clasping her hands around her knee 
in a graceful but unconventional atti- 
tude. 

“Upon your engagement to Mr. Fare- 
brother,” said Ethel, looking more sur- 
prised than Letty. 

“But [am not engaged to Mr. Fare- 
brother,” answered Letty, sitting up very 
straight, “and he has not asked me to 
marry him.” 

“Qh, I am so sorry for you,” cried 
Ethel. “I would never have mentioned 
it if | had known.” 

“Why are you sorry for me?” de- 
manded Letty, her cheeks showing a dan- 
ger signal. 

“ Because—because, dear, after a man 
has paid a girl the marked attention for 
weeks that Mr. Farebrother has paid 
you, it is certainly very bad treatment 
not to make an offer, and I should think 
your grandpapa would bring Mr. Fare- 
brother to terms.” 

Letty’s surprise was indescribable. She 
could only murmur confusedly : 

“Grandpapa— Mr. Farebrother to 
terms—bad treatment—what do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I say,” answered Ethel, 
tartly. “If a man devotes himself to a 
girl, he has no right to withdraw without 
making her an offer, and such conduct 
is considered highly dishonorable in 
England.” 

Rage and laughter struggled together 
in Letty’s breast, but laughter triumphed. 
She lay back in her chair and peal after 
peal of laughter poured forth. Ethel 
Maywood thought Letty was losing her 
mind, until at last she managed to gasp, 
between explosions of merriment, that 
things were a little different in this coun- 
try, and that neither she nor Mr. Fare- 
brother had incurred the slightest obliga- 
tion towards each other by their conduct. 

It was now the English girl’s turn to 
be surprised, and surprised she was. In 
the midst of it Mr. Romaine came in 
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upon one of his rare visits. He de- 
manded to know the meaning of Letty’s 
merriment, and Letty quite unable to 
keep so diverting a cat in the bag, could 
not forbear letting it out. Mr. Romaine 
enjoyed it in his furtive, silent manner. 

It found its way to Farebrother’s ears, 
who was as much amused as anybody, 
and when he and Letty met a few hours 
afterward, each of them, on catching the 
other’s eye, laughed unaccountably. 

The Romaine party was to follow later 
in the season, considerable preparations 
being necessary for the house at Shrews- 
bury to be inhabitable after forty years of 
solitude. Farebrother and Sir Archy had 
both accepted the Colonel’s pressing invi- 
tations to pay a visit to Corbin Hall in 
time for the shooting, and so the parting 
with Letty was not for long. He and 
Sir Archy went with them to the station, 
and Letty found her chair surrounded by 
piles of flowers, books, candies and every- 
thing that custom permits a man to give 
to a girl. There was also a very hand- 
some bouquet with Mr. Romaine’s card. 
Letty penned a card of thanks which 
Farebrother delivered to Mr. Romaine be- 
fore Miss Maywood. Mr. Romaine, with 
elaborate gallantry, placed it in his breast 
pocket, to Miss Maywood’s evident dis- 
comfiture. 

Meanwhile the Corbins were speeding 
homeward on the Southern train. Letty 
had enjoyed immensely her first view of 
the great, big, outside world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NovEMBER came, that sunny autumn 
month in lower Virginia, when the chang- 
ing woods glow in the mellow light, and 
a rich, blue haze envelops the rolling 
uplands; when the earth lies calm and 
soft, wrapped in the golden brightness of 
the day, or the cloudless splendor of the 
moon-lit night. The chirp of the par- 
tridge was heard abroad in the land, and 
that was the sign for Farebrother’s arrival. 
An excursion down to Virginia after par- 
tridges concealed a purpose on his part 
toward higher game and a more exciting 
pursuit. 

One day, though, two or three weeks 
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Kindness was launched him—sweet looks on the sly 
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before Farebrother’s arrival, the Colonel 
received a marked copy of a newspaper. 
It contained the notice of the collapse of 
a bank in New York, in which the Fare- 
brother family were large stockholders. 
This was followed by more marked news- 
papers, until in a week or ‘wo all the cir- 
cumstances were known. The bank had 
been wrecked by the rascality of the 
president, and the stockholders had been 
mulcted for the balance. 

Then came a letter from Farebrother 
telling the whole story. By far the bulk 
of their fortune was gone, but there was 
still enough left for his mother and sisters 
to live comfortably. 

“As for myself,” he wrote, “ without 
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indulging in any cant or hypocrisy, I 
can say that the loss of what might have 
been mine has great compensations for 
me. I will now be free to pursue my 
profession of architecture, which I love 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Formerly, 
I was handicapped by being thought a 
rich man, and among my fellows in 
my trade, it was always against me 
that I took money which I did not need. 
But now I am upon the same footing as 
the rest, and I shall have a chance to 
pursue it, not as a dilettante, but as a 
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working member of a great profession. [ 
have done some things that have been 
commended, and I have got engagements 
already, although I have not yet opened 
an office. But I have taken one in New 
York. So, although I suppose no man 
ever lost money who did not regret it, I 
can say, with great sincerity, that I know 
of no man who ever lost it to whom it 
was so slight a real loss.” 

Letty and the Colonel both liked Fare- 
brother’s letter; it was so straightforward 
and manly. The Colonel, with mascu- 
line fatuity, had suggested that Sir Archy 
and Farebrother should time their visit 
together. The truth was he did not relish 
the idea of tramping over meadows and 
through woods after partridges, nor did 
he think it hospitable to let one of his 
guests go alone, but two of them could 
get along very well, so he managed to ask 
them both at the same time. Neither 
one liked the arrangement when he found 
it out, but neither made any opposition. 

Farebrother could not quite fathom how 
Sir Archy and Letty stood toward each 
other. Sir Archy had not indulged in 


any demonstrations toward her, except 


those that were merely friendly. Judged 
from the American point of view, his 
attentions were nothing. And to com- 
plicate matters, his following the Corbins 
and the Romaine party to New York, 
might be understood as committing him 
as much to Miss Maywood as to Miss Cor- 
bin. The Chessinghams, Miss Maywood 
and even Sir Archy himself regarded that 
New York trip as a very important and 
significant affair, and Sir Archy, not for- 
getting his British caution in love affairs, 
had at first congratulated himself that his 
motive might be supposed to be either 
one of the girls. But upon further re- 
flection he rather regretted this. He 
knew that Letty attached not the slightest 
importance to anything a man might say 
or do short of an actual proposal. 

But Ethel Maywood was different. She 
was of good family, accustomed to all the 
restrictions of a young English girl, and 
Chessingham was one of his best friends, 
so that it would be peculiarly aw kward if 
his conduct had given rise to hopes that 
never could be realized. 

There was no doubt in Sir Archy’s 
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mind, though, that he preferred Letty. 
He had heretofore felt, in all of the slight 
fancies he had had for girls, a need of 
the greatest circumspection, for he was a 
baronet with a rent roll, to say nothing of 
mining property, and as such, distinctly 
an eligible. But whether Letty would 
take him or not, he had not the remotest 
inkling. Sometimes he reasoned that the 
mere fact she exempted him to a certain 
degree from the outrageous coquetry she 
lavished on Farebrother might be a good 
sign. Again, he felt himself hopelessly 
out of the race. As for Miss Maywood, 
he had a half acknowledged feeling that 
if Letty did not take him that Ethel 
had the next ‘best claim. Of course he 
knew she would marry Mr. Romaine if 
he asked her. But this did not shock 
him, accustomed as he was to the English 
idea that there is a grave, moral obliga- 
tion upon every girl to marry well if 
she can, without waiting for. further 
eventualities. 

The boat only came to the river land- 
ing twice a week, so that it happened 
very naturally both Sir Archy and Fare- 
brother stepped off the steamer one Novem- 
ber evening, and got into the rickety car- 
riage drawn by the two showy bobtailed 
horses bought in New York, over which 
Dad Davy handled the ribbons. Dad 
Davy received the guests with effusion, 
and apologized for the restlessness of the 
horses. 

“Dee ain’ used ter de ways o’ de qual- 
ity yit. Quality folks’ horses oughter 
know to stan’ still an’ do nuttin’; ole 
marse say dee warn’t raise’ by no gent’- 
mun, an’ dee k’yarn’ keep quiet like er 
gent’mun’s kerridge hosses oughter.” 

The horses started off at a rattling pace, 
and the carriage bumped along at such a 
lively rate over the country road that Sir 
Archy fully expected to find himself 
landed flat on the ground. 

“TI don’t believe this old trap will ever 
get us to Corbin Hall,” he said to Fare- 
brother. 

The two men were pleasant enough 
together, although each wished the other 
back in New York. Farebrother inquired 
about Mr. Romaine and Sir Archy men- 
tioned that the whole party would be 
down the next week. 
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It was quite dusk when the ramshackly 
old coach rattled and banged up to the 
door of Corbin Hall. The house looked 
exactly as it had on that November 
night ten years before, when Sir Archy 
had made his entry there. 

The hall door was wide open, and from 


it poured the ruddy glow of the fire in 


the great drawing room fire-place, and 
two candles sent a pale ray into the 
darkness. The Colonel stood waiting to 
receive them, with Letty and Miss Jemi- 
ma in the background. When the two 
men alighted and entered the house, the 
Colonel nearly sawed their arms off. ' 

“ Delighted to see you, my dear young 
friends,” he cried, “and most fortunate 
and agreeable for us all that you are 
here together.” 

The Colonel, in his simplicity, actually 


believed this. Miss Jemima’s greeting 


and Letty’s was not less cordial, and each 
of the two men would have felt perfectly 
satisfied under the circumstances but for 
the presence of the other. 

The shabby, comfortable old library 
looked exactly as it had done ten years 
before. The identical square of rag carpet 
was spread over the handsome floor, pol- 
ished by many decades of “dry rubbin’.” 
Everything in the room that could 
shine by rubbing did so—for elbow 
grease and Africans were plentiful still at 
Corbin Hall. The brass fender and fire 
dogs, the old mahogany furniture, all 
shone like looking glasses. 

Miss Letty regulated her conduct 
toward her two admirers with the most 
artful impartiality, and both Sir Archy 
and Farebrother realized promptly that 
their visit was to be a season of enjoy- 
ment, and not of lovemaking—which 
last is too thorny a pursuit and too full 
of pangs and apprehensions to be classed 
strictly under the head of pleasure. 
Miss Jemima gave them a supper that 
was simply an epic in suppers—so grand, 
so nobly proportioned, so sustained from 
beginning to end. Afterward, they had 
to hear a good many of the Colonel’s 
stories sitting around the library fire, 
with Letty in a little low chair in the 
corner, her hands demurely folded in her 
lap, and the fire light showing the milky 
whiteness of her throat and a little piece 
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of her neck above her blue gown. Letty 
was very silent—for, being a creature of 
caprice, when she was not laughing and 
talking like a running brook, she ob- 
served a mysterious silence. One slender 
foot in a black slipper showed from under 
the edge of her gown—the only sign of 
coquetry about her—for no matter how 
much Puritanism in air and manner 
Letty might affect, there was always one 
small circumstance—whether it was her 
foot, her hand, or her hair or the turn of 
her head, in which the natural and incor- 
rigible flirt was revealed. The evening 
passed quickly and pleasantly to all. 
The Colonel would not hear of a week 
being the limit of their visit. Within a 
few days the Romaine party would be at 
Shrewsbury, and then there would be a 
“reunion,” as the Colonel expressed it. 

When Farebrother was consigned to his 
bed room that night, with a huge four 
poster like a catafalque, to sleep in, and 
a dressing table with a frilled dimity pet- 
ticoat around it, and the inevitable wood 
fire roaring up the chimney, he aban- 
doned himself to pleasing reflections, as 
he smoked his last cigar. How pleasant, 
home-like and comfortable was every- 
thing! Nothing was too good to be 
used—and the prevailing shabbiness 
seemed only a part of the comfort of it 
all. And Letty, like all true women, 
was more charming in her own home 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Sir Archy, in the corresponding bed- 
room across the hall, with a correspond- 
ing catafalque, petticoated dressing table, 
etc., also indulged in retrospection before 
he went to bed. He was not so easy in 
his mind—no man can be at peace who 
has two women in his thoughts. He was 
very sorry the Romaine party were com- 
ing. He had not discriminated enough 
in his attentions between Letty and Ethel 
Maywood, and the feeling that he might 
be playing fast and loose with Ethel 
troubled and annoyed him. But love with 
him was a much more prosaic and con- 
ventional matter, though not less sincere, 
than with Farebrother, who had the 
American disregard of consequences in 
affairs of the heart. 

Next morning was an ideal morning 
for gunning. A white haze lay over the 
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land, tempering the glory of the morning 
sun. The rime lay over the fields just 
enough to help the scent of the dogs, and 
there was a calm, chill stillness in the air 
that boded ill for partridges. 

The Colonel turned his two youn 
friends over to the care of Tom Battercake, 
and the trio started off accompanied by 
a good sized pack of pointers. Sir Archy 
had on the usual immaculate English rig 
for shooting—immaculate in the mud and 
bloodstains necessary for a correct sport- 
ing suit. His gun, gamebag and whole 
outfit was as complete as if he had ex- 
pected to be cast ashore on a desert island, 
with only his trusty rifle to keep him 
from starvation. Farebrother’s gun, too, 
was a'gem—but in other respects he pre- 
sented the makeshift appearance of a 
man who likes sport, but does not affect 
it. His trousers, which had _ belonged, 
not to a shooting suit, originally, but had 
attended first a morning wedding, were 
so shabby as to provoke Letty’s most 
scathing sarcasm. His coat and hat were 
shocking, and altogether he looked like a 
tramp in hard luck. Tom Battercake, 
much to Sir Archy’s surprise, was pro- 
vided with an ancient and rusty musket 
of the vintage of 1840, with which he 
proposed to take a flyer occasionally. 
Sir Archy privately expressed his sur- 
prise at this to Farebrother, who laughed 
aloud. 

“That’s all right down here,” he said, 
still laughing. “There’s game enough 
for everybody—even the darkeys.” 

Sir Archy could not quite take this in 
any more than he could the millions of 
baskets of Delaware peaches, or Jersey 
strawberries—but he reflected that not 
much damage could be done by such a 
piece of ordnance as the old musket. 
However, he soon changed his mind 
about this—for Tom, by hook or by 
crook, managed to fill a gunny bag 
which he had concealed about his person, 
quite as soon as Sir Archy and Fare- 
brother filled their bags, and still he gave 
them all the best shots. Sir Archy’s 
wrath was aroused by some of Tom’s 
unique methods—such as knocking & 
partridge over with the long barrel of his 
musket as the bird was on the ground, 
and various other unsportsmanlike, but 
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successful devices. But there was no 
way of bringing Tom’s iniquities home to 
him, who evidently considered the birds 
of the air were to be caught as freely as 
the fishes of the sea. So Sir Archy soon 
relapsed into silent disgust. He was a 
superb shot, but Tom Battercake fairly 
rivalled him, while Farebrother was a bad 
third. After tramping about all the 
morning, they sat down on the edge of 
the woods to eat the luncheon with which 
Miss Jemima had provided them. While 
they were sitting on the ground, Tom was 
noticed to be eyeing Sir Archy’s beauti- 
ful gun with an air of longing. Pres- 
ently he spoke up diffidently, scratching 
his wool. 

“Marse Archy—please, sir—ain’ you 
gwi’ lem me have one shot outen dat ar 
muskit 0’ yourn?” 

Sir Archy’s first impulse was to throw 
the gun at Tom’s woolly head, but on re- 
flection he merely scowled at him. Fare- 
brother laughed. 

“There, you rascal,” he said, “you 
may take my gun, and don’t blow your 
head off with it.” 


Sir Archy was paralyzed with astonish- 
ment—not so Tom, who dashed for the 
gun and disappeared in the underbrush 
with Rattler, the dean of the corps of 


pointers at Corbin Hall. In a little 
while a regular fusillade was heard, and 
in half an hour Tom appeared with a 
string of partridges on his shoulder, and 
a broad grin across his face. 

“Thankee, thankee, marster,” he said to 
Farebrother, returning the gun. “ Dat ar 
muskit 0’ yourn cert’ny does shoot good. 
I ain’ never shoot wid nuttin’ like her— 
an’ ef dis nigger had er gun like dat, 
ketch him doin’ no mo’ wuk in bird 
time!” 

Sir Archy forbore comment, but he 
concluded that American sport, like 
everything else American, was highly 
original and inexplicable. 

The week passed quickly enough. 
Every day, when the weather was fine, 
they went out in the society of Tom 
Battercake. In the afternoon the lively 
horses were hitched up to some of the 
medieval vehicles at Corbin Hall, and 
they took a drive through the rich, flat 
country, Letty being usually of the party. 
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She was surprisingly well behaved, but 
Farebrother doubted if it was a genuine 
reform, and suspected truly enough, that 
it was only one of Letty’s protean dis- 
guises. When the week was out the 
Colonel would not hear of their depart- 
ure, and Sir Archy promptly agreed to 
prolong his visit. Of course, when he 
decided to stay, Farebrother could not 
have been driven away with a stick. At 
the beginning of the second week Mr. 
Romaine, the Chessinghams and Miss 
Maywood arrived at Shrewsbury. With- 
in a day or two the Colonel and Letty, 
and their two guests, set out one after- 
noon for Shrewsbury to pay their first 
call. 

Instead of the picturesque shabbiness 
of Corbin Hall, Shrewsbury was in per- 
fect repair. It was a fine old country 
house, and when they drove up to the 
door, it had an air of having been newly 
furbished up outside and in that was ex- 
tremely displeasing to the Colonel. 

“Romaine is an iconoclast, I see,” he 
remarked, fretfully. “He is 
with that modern devil of paint and var- 
nish that is the ruin of everything in 
these days. The place looks quite unlike 
itself.” 

“ But doesn’t it look better than it ever 
did?” asked Letty, who would have been 
glad to see some paint and varnish at 
Corbin Hall. This the Colonel disdained 
to answer. 

They were ushered into a handsome 
and modernly furnished drawing room 
by Mr. Romaine’s own man, who wore a 
much injured expression at finding him- 
self in Virginia and the country to boot. 
Newport suited his taste much better. 
The Colonel sniffed contemptuously at 
the Turkish rugs, divans, ottomans, lamps, 
screens and bric-a-brac that had taken 
the place of the ancient horsehair furni- 
ture. Letty looked around, consumed 
with envy and longing. 

Presently Mr. Romaine appeared, fol- 
lowed by the Chessinghams and Ethel 
Maywood, who was looking uncommonly 
handsome. As soon as greetings were 
exchanged, the Colonel attacked Mr. Ro- 
maine about what he called his “van- 
dalism” in refurnishing his house. Mr. 
Romaine laughed his peculiar low laugh. 
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“Why, if I had let that old rubbish re- 
main here, which had no associations what- 
ever, except that it was bought by my 
father’s agent—a person of no taste what- 
ever—I should have been constantly re- 
minded of the flight of time, a thing I 
should always like to forget.” 

“Life, my dear Romaine,” remarked 
the Colonel, solemnly, “is full of re- 
minders of the flight of time to persons 
of our advanced years, and we have but 
a brief span in which to prepare for an- 
other world than this sublunary sphere.” 

At this Mr. Romaine, excessively net- 
tled, turned to Letty and began to de- 
scribe to her a very larky ballet he had 
witnessed in New York just before leay- 
ing for Virginia. Letty, in her inno- 
cence, missed the point of the story, which 
annoyed and amused Mr. Romaine. The 


Colonel by that time was deep in con- 
versation with gentle Gladys Chessing- 
ham, whom he sincerely admired, and so 
did not catch Mr. Romaine’s remarks, of 
which he would have strongly disap- 
proved. 

Among the four young people—Fare- 


brother, Letty, Sir Archy and Ethel May- 
wood, a slight constraint existed. Each 
girl so resolutely believed in the falsity 
of the other’s ideas where men were 
concerned, that each was on the alert 
to be shocked. Sir Archy was won- 
dering if his friends, the Chessinghams, 
were suspecting him of trifling with 
Ethel Maywood’s feelings, and Fare- 
brother was heartily wishing that Ethel 
would succeed in landing the baronet 
in her net, and so leave Letty for him- 
self. 

Nevertheless, they made talk naturally 
enough. Ethel was secretly much dis- 
gusted with the country as she saw it. 
There were few of the resources of Eng- 
lish country life at hand, and as she had 
been educated to depending upon a cer- 
tain round of conventional amusements to 
kill time, she was completely at a loss 
what to do without them. Reading she 
regarded as a duty instead of a pleasure. 
But with the class instincts of a well 
born English girl, she conceived it to be 
her duty to say she liked the country at 
all times, and so protested in her pretty, 
well modulated voice. Sir Archy and 
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Farebrother were temporary resources, 
but no more. As for Sir Archy, she re- 
garded him as much more unattainable 
than he fancied himself to be. It would 
be too much good luck to expect for her 
to return to England as Lady Corbin of 
Fox Court, and so she dismissed the daz- 
zling vision with a sigh, and made up her 
mind to fly no higher than Mr. Romaine. 
Letty wondered how the domestic ma- 
chinery ran at Shrewsbury, with black 
servants picked up here and there in the 
country—for the Shrewsbury negroes, 
having no personal ties to the place, had 
scattered speedily after the war. Ethel 
soon enlightened her. 

“Turner,” —that was her and Mrs. 
Chessingham’s maid—“is really exces- 
sively frightened at the blacks. They 
grin at her so diabolically, and she 
van’t get rid of the impression that all 
blacks are cannibals, and as for Dodson 
and Bridge” —the two valets— “they 
do nothing but complain to Reggie, 
and he says he expects them _ both 
to give warning before the month is 
out.” 

“T should think they would,” cried 
Letty, laughing, and realizing the woes 
of two London flunkies in a domestic 
staff made up of Virginia negroes. 

“None of them can read a written 
order,” continued Miss Maywood, who 
usually avoided the bad form of talking 
about servants, but who found present 
circumstances too overpowering for her. 
“The cook seems an excellent old person, 
not devoid of intelligence, although 
wholly without education—and as Reggie 
liked her way of preparing an omelette, I 
sent for her to write down the recipe. 
She came in, laughing as if it were the 
greatest joke in the world, called me 
“honey ” and “child,” and I never could 
get out of her—although she talked in- 
cessantly in her peculiar patois—what I 
really wished to know.” 

This amused Sir Archy very much, 
who went on to relate his experiences 
with Tom Battercake. 

But Mr. Romaine seemed to find Letty 
more than usually attractive, and soon 
established himself by her with an air of 
proprietorship that ran both Sir Archy 
and Farebrother out of the field alto- 
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gether. He put on his sweetest manner 
for her; his fine black eyes grew more 
and more expressive, and he used upon 
her a great deal of adroit flattery which 
was not without its effect. He gave her 
to understand that he considered her quite 
a woman of the world. This never fails to 
please an ingénue, while it is always wise 
to tell a woman of the world that she is an 
ingénue. Letty really thought that her 
visit to Newport and her week or two in 
New York had made another girl of her. 
So it had, in one way. It had taught 
her a new manner of arranging her hair, 
and several schemes of personal adorn- 
ment, and she had seen a few pictures 
and some artistic interiors. But Letty 
was a girl of robust and well formed 
character before she ever saw anything of 
the outside world at all, and she was not 
easily swayed by any mere external in- 
fluences. But she was acutely sensitive 
to personal influences, and she telt the 
individual magnetism of Mr. Romaine 
very strongly. Sometimes she positively 
disliked him, and thought he affected to 
be young, although nobody could say he 
was frivolous—and thought him hard and 
cynical and generally unlovely. But to- 
day she found him peculiarly agreeable 
—he artfully complimented her at every 
turn—he was unusually amusing in his 
conversation, and in fact laid himself out 
to please with a power that he possessed, 
but rarely exerted. He had seen in the 
beginning that Letty was prejudiced 
against regarding him as a young man, 
and this piqued him. He did not pretend, 
indeed, to be young, but he decidedly ob- 
jected to be shelved along with the Colonel 
and other fossils—and as for Miss Jemima, 
who was a few months younger than him- 
self, he treated her as if she had been his 
great grandmother. This, however, did 
not disturb Miss Jemima’s placidity in 
the least. 

The visit was a long one, and it was 
quite dark before the ramshackly car- 
riage rattled out of the gate toward Cor- 
bin Hall. Mr. Romaine had made them 
all promise to come again soon, and 
When they were out of hearing, Letty 
expressed an admiration for him which 
filled Farebrother with a sudden and 
excessive disgust. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Str Arcny and Farebrother remained 
three weeks at Corbin Hall, and in that 
time a great many things happened. 

There was constant intercourse between 
the two places, Corbin Hall and Shrews- 
bury, which were only four miles apart. 
Neither of the young men made anything 
of walking over to Shrewsbury for a little 
turn, nor did the Chessinghams and Miss 
Maywood consider the walk to Corbin 
Hall anything but a stroll. Not so 
Letty, who was no great walker, but a . 
famous rider. Nor did Mr. Romaine, 
who had a very stylish trap and a well 
set up iron grey riding nag that speedily 
learned his way to Corbin Hall. Mr. 
Romaine got to coming over with sur- 
prising frequency, much to Miss May- 
wood’s disgust. The Colonel took all of 
Mr. Romaine’s visits to himself, nor was 
Mr. Romaine ever able to convince him 
that Letty was his objective point. As 
for Letty, she was a little amused and a 
little annoyed and a little frightened at 
the attentions of her elderly admirer. 
She did not know in the least how to 
treat him—and he had so much acuteness 
and finesse, and subtlety of all sorts, that 
he had the distinct advantage of her in 
spite of her native mother wit. All her 
skill was in managing young men—a 
youngish old man was a type she had 
never come across before—as indeed, Mr. 
Romaine was, strictly speaking, sui generis. 
He was never persistent—he paid short 
and very entertaining visits. He made 
no bones of letting Miss Jemima see that 
he regarded her as at least thirty years 
older than himself. Men hug the fond 
delusion that they never grow old— 
women live in dread of it—and men 
are the wiser. 

Ethel Maywood, though, was cruelly 
disappointed. She thought Mr. Romaine 
was in love with Letty, and in spite of 
that vehement protest Letty had made at 
their very first meeting, she did not for 
one instant believe that Letty would re- 
fuse so much money. I'sr Ethel’s part, 
she sincerely respected anc. admired Mr. 
Romaine; she had got used to his pecu- 
liarities, and had fully made up her mind 
to be a good wife to him if Fate should 
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be so kind to her as to give her a chance. 
And now, it was too exasperating that 
Letty, whom she firmly believed could 
have either Farebrother or Sir Archy, 
should rob her of her one opportunity. 
It turned out though that Miss Maywood 
was mistaken, and Letty did not by any 
means enjoy the monopoly with which 
she was credited. 

Chessingham, in consequence of the 
liberal salary paid him by Mr. Romaine, 
had agreed to remain with him by the 
year—and of course, Mr. Romaine had 
nothing to do with Chessingham’s woman- 
kind, who elected to stay, and whom Mr. 
Romaine very willingly agreed to. Still, 
the chances of Miss Maywood being some 
day Mrs. Romaine was not without its 
effect upon both the young doctor and 
his pretty wife. But shortly after their 
arrival at Shrewsbury, they all became 
convinced that this hope was vain. 

One stormy November day, when they 
had been in Virginia about a fortnight, 
Mr. Romaine shut himself up in the 
library as he usually did, and there he 
remained nearly all day, writing busily. 
It was too disagreeable for him to go over 
to Corbin Hall, which he did with un- 
common frequency. In fact, every time 
he went out to drive or ride he either 
said or hinted that he was going over 
there—but he did not always Mr. 
Romaine, who could pay like a prince for 
other people, and who treated the Chess- 
inghams magnificently as regards money, 
delighted in sticking pins in the people 
he benefited—and it must be acknowl- 
edged that much of his attention to Letty 
Corbin came from a malicious pleasure 
he took in teasing Miss Maywood. After 
these announcements as to where he was 
going, Mr. Romaine would go off, gen- 
erally on horseback, his back looking 
very young and trim, while his face 
looked white and old and bloodless, but 
as often as not, he turned his horse’s head 
away from Corbin Hall as soon as he was 
out of sight of his own windows. He 
would grin sardonically at the injured air 
Ethel would wear upon these occasions. 

But on this day he saw no one, and 
went nowhere. About five o’clock, when 
dusk had fallen, a message came. Mr. 
Romaine desired his compliments to Miss 
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Maywood and Mr. Chessingham, and 
would they come to the library. 

The message surprised them both— 
nevertheless they went with alacrity, 
Mr. Romaine was walking up and down 
the luxurious room with a peculiarly 
cheerful smile, and his black eyes glow- 
ing. A single large sheet of paper, close- 
ly written, lay on the library table. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said, in 
his sweetest tones to Ethel. “I will de- 
tain you but a moment. I have been 
engaged in what is generally a lugubrious 
performance—making my will. It is 
now done, and I desire you and Chess- 
ingham to witness it.” 

It gave a slight shock to both of them. 
Chessingham had always found Mr. Ro- 
maine firmly wedded to the idea that, 
although he was full of diseases, he would 
never die. He made plans extending 
onward for twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years, and although he was decidedly a 
valetudinarian, he indicated the utmost 
contempt for his alleged ailments when 
it came to a serious question. Miss May- 
wood felt that all her hopes were dashed 
to the ground. A man who is thinking 
about getting married does not make his 
will before that event. She paled a little, 
but being a philosophic girl, and not 
being in love with Mr. Romaine, she 
maintained her composure fairly well. 
“I wish to read it to you,” said he, and 
then placing a chair for Ethel, and toy- 
ing with his pincenez, he continued, with 
a smile. 

“Tt may astonish you—wills generally 
do surprise people. But, after all, mine 
will be found not so extraordinary. I 
make a few bequests, and then I—make 
—Miss—Letty — Corbin — my — residu- 
ary—legatee.” 

“Mr. Romaine 
as not to miss its dramatic effect. 
achieved all he wanted. 
violently, and fell back in her chair. 
Chessingham half rose and sat down 
again. None of this was lost on Mr. 
Romaine, who could not wholly conceal 
his enjoyment of it. He began, in his 
clear, well modulated voice to read the 
will. It was just as he said. He gave a 
thousand dollars here, and a thousand 
there, he left Chessingham five hundred 


said this very slowly, so 
He 
Ethel flushed 
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dollars to buy a memento, and then Letty 
Corbin was to have the rest. 

« And now,” said he, gracefully hand- 
ing a pen to Miss Maywood, “will you 
kindly attest it?” 

In the midst of Chessingham’s natural 
disappointment and disgust, he could 
scarcely refrain from laughing. The 
whole thing was so characteristic of Mr. 
Romaine. Ethel felt like flinging the pen 
in his face, but she was obliged to sign 
her name, biting her lips as she did so, 
with vexation. Chessingham’s signature 
followed. Then both of them went out, 
leaving Mr. Romaine apparently in a 
very jovial humor. 

As soon as they reached their own sit- 
ting room, where Mrs. Chessingham was 
waiting, devoured with curiosity, Ethel 
dissolved into tears of anger and dis- 
appointment. 

“ He has made a fool of me,” she sobbed, 
to Chessingham’s attempted consolation. 

“Who is it that Mr. Romaine can’t 
make a fool of, when he tries?” asked 
Chessingham, grimly. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Chessingham, who 
had much sound sense, “Mr. Romaine 


acts the fool himself. He has a plenty of 
money, fairly good health in spite of his 
imagination to the contrary, and a great 


deal to make him happy. Instead of 
that, he is about as dissatisfied an old 
creature as I ever knew.” 

“Right,” answered Chessingham, “and 
Ethel, I am not at all sure that you 
haven’t made a lucky miss.” 

“That may be,” said Ethel, drying her 
eyes, “but all the same, everybody ex- 
pected him to offer himself to me. When 
we left England it was considered, you 
remember, by all the people we knew, 
that it was as good as an engagement. 
And now—to have to go back—” here 
Ethel could say no more. 

“And Letty Corbin—who, I believe, 
really dislikes him,” said Mrs. Chessing- 
ham. 

“Don’t be too sure about Letty,” re- 
marked Chessingham. “ It’s just as likely 
as not that he will make another will to- 
morrow. All this may be simply to en- 
liven the dullness of the country and to 
give Ethel warning that she is wasting 
her time. You notice, he exacted no 
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promise of us—he probably wants us to 
tell this at Corbin Hall. J shan’t oblige 
him, for one.” 

“Nor I,” added Ethel. “And one 
thing is certain, I shall go back to Eng- 
land. Iam missing all my winter visits 
by staying here, and I may not be able 
to make a good arrangement for the sea- 
son in town—so I think I shall go.” 

Both Chessingham and his wife thought 
this a judicious thing. Ethel was twenty- 
seven and had no time to lose, and she 
was clearly wasting it buried in the coun- 
try—or rather in the wilderness, as she 
considered it. And besides, the Chess- 
ingham’s were fully convinced that Mr. 
Romaine would not stay long at Shrews- 
bury. It wasa mere freak in the begin- 
ning, and they already detected signs of 
boredom in him. 

Within a few days Chessingham men- 
tioned to him casually that Miss May- 
wood would return to England at the first 
convenient opportunity. Mr. Romaine 
received the news with a sardonic grin and 
many expressions of civil regret. 

“My dear Miss Maywood,” he said, 
the next time he ran across her, “ you 
cannot imagine what a gap your absence 
will make to me. However, since your 
decision is made, all I can do will be to 
provide as far as possible for your comfort 
during your journey back to England. 
I will even let Chessingham off to take 
you to New York, and every day, while 
you are at sea, I will arrange that you 
shall have some reminder of those that 
you have left behind in Virginia.” 

“Thank you,” stiffly responded the 
practical Ethel, who thought that Mr. 
Romaine had behaved like a brute. 

The news of her impending departure 
was conveyed to Letty one afternoon 
when the two girls were sitting comfort- 
ably over Letty’s bedroom fire—for al 
though there was still no love lost be- 
tween them, they found no difficulty in 
maintaining a feminine entente cordiale. 
Letty was surprised and said so. 

“Of course,” said Ethel, who could not 
banish her injuries from her mind, “it 
will be embarassing to go back. Some 
malicious people will say that Mr. Ro- 
maine has jilted me—but there is not a 
word of truth in it.” 
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“Certainly not,” cried Letty, energet- 
ically. “Who on earth would believe 
that you would marry that old—pachy- 
derm.” Letty hunted around in her 
mind for an epithet to suit Mr. Romaine, 
but could think of nothing better than 
the one she used. 

“T’m afraid a plenty of people will be- 
lieve it,” answered Ethel, with a faint 
smile—and then the womanish incapacity 
to keep a secret that is not bound by a 
promise, made her tell Letty the very 
thing she had declared she would not tell 
her. 

“Tt sounds rather ungrateful of you to 
talk that way, for Mr. Romaine intends 
conferring a very great benefit—the 
greatest benefit—on you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the sur- 
prised Letty. 

“Only this. A week or two ago, he 
called Reggie and me into the library 
one afternoon, and there lay his will on 
the library table—and he asked us to act 
as witnesses and read us the will—and 
you are—” 

Ethel paused a moment. Letty was 
leaning forward deeply interested. 


“Did he leave me money for a pair of 


9» 


pearl bracelets ?” she cried. 

“No. He made you his residuary leg- 
atee, after giving away a few thousand 
dollars to other people,” answered Ethel. 

Letty was quick of wit, and took in at 
once what Ethel meant. Mr. Romaine 
had left her his fortune. 

She grew a little pale and lay back in 
her chair. Her first feelings were full of 
contradictions, as her emotions always 
were where Mr. Romaine was concerned. 
Money was a delightful thing—she had 
found that out—but Mr. Romaine’s 
money! And sometimes she hated Mr. 
Romaine, and laughed at him behind his 
back—and now she would have to be 
very attentive to him, and to let him see 
that she felt her obligations to him. 
While this was passing through her mind 
in a chaotic way, she suddenly remem- 
bered to ask: 

“Did Mr. Romaine authorize you to 
tell me this?” 

“Not exactly,” said Ethel. “But he 
said nothing about keeping it secret, and 
Reggie says he is convinced Mr. Romaine 
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wishes us to mention it—for he is a very 
secretive man usually, and never omits 
any precaution when he wishes a thing 
kept quiet.” 

Letty remained strangely still and si- 
lent. She was staggered by what Ethel 
told her, and thoroughly puzzled—and 
she had a vague feeling that Mr. Ro- 
maine had taken an unwarrantable liberty 
with her. 

“T think,” said Ethel, “that he wants 
to marry you, and he imagines this will 
incline you to him.” 

“In that case,” replied Letty, rising 
with dignity, “Mr. Romaine makes a 
very great mistake. Nothing on earth 
would induce me to marry him.” 

Ethel did not stay long after this, and 
Letty was left alone. 

Sir Archy and Farebrother had not 
yet returned from their day’s sport. 
Letty knew that her grandfather would 
be likely to be sitting alone in the libra- 
ry, and the impulse to tell him this 
strange and not wholly pleasing thing, 
took hold of her. She ran down stairs 
rapidly, opened the door, and there, in 
the dusky afternoon, dozing before the 
fire, was the Colonel, with a volume of 
Goldsmith open upon his knee. 

Letty went up to him and touched him 
gently. 

“Grandpapa,”’ she said. 

“T was not asleep, my dear,” answered 
the Colonel, very promptly, without wait- 
ing for the accusation. 

“Tf you were,” said Letty, with ner- 
vous audacity, “what I’m about to tell 
you will wake you up.” 

She hesitated for a moment, in order 
to convey the news in a guarded and ap- 
propriate manner—and then, suddenly 
burst out with— 

“Grandpapa—Mr. Romaine has made 
his will and left me nearly all his 
money.” 

The Colonel fairly jumped from his 
chair. He thought Letty had lost her 
mind. 

“He has indeed,” she continued, in a 
half stifled, half laughing voice. “He 
read his will to Ethel Maywood and Mr. 
Chessingham and got them to sign it as 
witnesses.” 

The Colonel could do nothing but gasp 


, 
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for a few moments. Then he lapsed into 
an amazed silence—his shaggy brows 
drawn together, and his deep set eyes 
fixed on Letty’s agitated face. 

“And there is something else Ethel 
Maywood said,” kept on Letty, with 
her face growing scarlet, “something 
that made me very angry with Mr. 
Romaine, and I don’t like him, any- 
how,” she said. 

“Go on,” commanded the Colonel, in a 
tragic basso. 

“She thinks—that—that—Mr. Ro- 
maine wants to m—m—marry me—and 
he fancies this will win me over,” said 
Letty, faintly. 

“The old ass!” bawled the Colonel, 
for once roused out of his placid dignity. 
“Excuse me, my love, but this is simply 
too preposterous! When you first spoke, 
I assure you, I was alarmed—I was actu- 
ally alarmed—I thought you did not 
know what you were saying. But on 
reflection, knowing, as I do, Romaine’s 
perverse and peculiar character, I can 
wholly believe what you tell me.” 

The Colonel paused a moment, and 
then the same idea that occurred to Ches- 


singham, came to him. 
“And the making of a will doesn’t 
mean the enjoyment of the property, my 


love. Romaine may have a passion for 
making wills—some rich men haye—and 
this may be one of a dozen he may 
make.” 

Letty said nothing. Money was the 
greatest good fortune in the eyes of the 
world—but the scheme devised for her 
eventual enrichment had serious draw- 
backs. Mr. Romaine might live for 
twenty years—even Mr. Chessingham 
himself did not know precisely what 
were the old gentleman’s real maladies, 
and what were his imaginary ones—and 
that would mean twenty years of sub- 
servience on her part toward a man whom 
she now felt a positive repulsion for. She 
caught herself wishing that Mr. Romaine 
would die soon—and was frightened and 
ashamed of herself. And now Mr. Ro- 
maine’s relatives would hate her! 

“All of the Romaine people will hate 
me,” she said, with pale lips, to the Colo- 
nel—they were both standing up now 
before the fire, and although the ruddy 
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blaze made the room quite light, it was 
dark outside. 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel, gloomily, 
“and they may claim undue influence on 
your part, and then there may be a law- 
suit and the devil to pay generally. Ex- 
cuse my language, my dear.” 

The Colonel was completely shaken out 
of his usual composure and expressed 
himself in what he was wont to call— 
“the vulgar—the excessively vulgar 
tongue.” “I foresee a peck of trouble 
ahead,” he continued. 

“One thing is certain,” said Letty, 
raising her eyes, “I feel that I hate Mr. 
Romaine—and with that feeling, I ought 
not in any event to take his money. 
And if, as you say, he is merely amusing 
himself at my expense, and trying to an- 
noy his family, and—and—Ethel May- 
wood and the Chessinghams, I hate him 
worse than ever.” 

“Tf such is your feeling, you undoubt- 
edly should not accept Romaine’s money.” 

Then there was a commotion in the 
hall. Farebrother and Sir Archy and 
Tom Battercake had got home and there 
was a rattle of guns on the rack, and 
Tom Battercake was guffawing over the 
contents of the game bags. 

Both Letty and the Colonel had 
plenty of self-possession, and no one dur- 
ing the evening would have suspected 
that anything out of the common had 
occurred. But Letty went to bed early 
and lay awake half the night, while her 
dislike for Mr. Romaine grew like Jo- 
nah’s gourd. 

Next morning, as soon as the coast was 
clear, the Colonel sent for Letty into the 
library. 

“T want to say to you, my love,” he 
began at once, “that I believe this 
thing that Romaine has done is not done 
in good faith. He is the sort of man to 
leave his property to perpetuate his name, 
in a library or something of that kind. 
And, moreover, if he should even be in 
good faith, his relations are not the peo- 
ple to let so much money go to a com- 
parative stranger, without a struggle. 
They have been looking to him now, for 
two generations, to set them on their feet, 
and they will be infuriated with you. 
And they will have just cause—for, after 
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reflection, I am convinced that grave 
injustice will be done if this money 
comes to you. Then, your personal dis- 
like—” 

“Personal dislike! say personal ha- 
tred; for I assure you I have felt some- 
thing more than mere dislike ever since 
I heard of this. Queer, isn’t?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Colonel, with 
the ghost of a smile. “ Your sex is sub- 
ject to aberrations of that description. 
However, I think, on the whole, that 
nothing but trouble will result, if this 
plan of Romaine’s is carried out—and I 
would be glad to see it prevented.” 

The Colonel had no more idea of the 
practical value of money than a baby. 
Nor had Letty much more—and besides, 
she had youth and beauty and esprit and 
so had managed to get on very well so 
far without a fortune. The Colonel’s 
views decided her. 

“Then, grandpapa, the best thing to 
do seems to me to be the most direct and 
straightforward thing. Write to Mr. 
Romaine and tell him frankly what we 
have heard, and say that I prefer not to 
incur the obligation he would lay upon 
me.” 

“ Precisely what I desired you to say,” 
replied the Colonel, highly gratified. 

It required both of them to compose 
the letter to Mr. Romaine, but at last it 
was finished, copied off in the Colonel’s 
best clerk-like hand, with a quill pen and 
sealed with his large and flamboyant seal. 
This was the letter: 


CorBIn HALL, November 21st, 18— 


My Dear RoMAINeE: 

Circumstances of a peculiar character necessi- 
tate this communication on my part, and I am 
constrained to approach you in regard to a sub- 
ject which otherwise 1 would observe the 
most punctilious reticence. This refers to cer- 
tain testamentary intentions on your part con- 
cerning my granddaughter, which she and I 
have heard through direct and responsible 
sources. Many reasons influence my grand- 
daughter in desiring me to say to you, that with 
the keenest sense of the good will on your part 
toward her, and with assurances of the most 
profound consideration, she feels compelled to 
decline absolutely the measures you cave de- 
vised for her benefit. Of these many reasons, I 
will give only one, but that, my dear Romaine, 
will be conclusive. It would be a very flagrant 
wrong, I conceive, to those of your own blood, 
who might justly expect to be the beneficiaries 
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of your bounty, to find themselves passed over 
in favor of one who has not the slightest claim 
of any kind upon you. This would place my 
granddaughter in a most painful position, and 
might result in legal complications extremely 
embarrassing to a delicate minded person of the 
gentler sex. She begs, therefore, through this 
medium, that you will change your kind inten- 
tions toward her and not bestow upon her that 
to which she apprehends others are better en- 
titled than herself. With renewed assurances 
of respect and regard, believe me to be, my dear 
Romaine, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
ARCHIBALD CORBIN.” 


This, which both the Colonel and Let- 
ty thought a grand composition, was 
depatched to Shrewsbury by Tom Bat- 
tercake. Tom returned within an hour 
or two, with a missive. The Colonel 
sent for Letty to the library to read it. 
It was written with a fine pointed pen, 
upon delicately tinted paper, with a 
handsome crest. It ran thus: 


Novy. 21st. 
DEAR CORBIN: 

You always were the most impractical man 
about money I ever knew. I shall do as I 
please with my own. 

Yours truly, 
Ricu. RoMAINE.” 


“Most curt and unhandsome,” cried 
the Colonel, flushing angrily. “What 
does he take me for? I shall at once 
express my sentiments in writing regard- 
ing this extraordinary communication 
from Romaine.” 

“No, grandpapa,” cried Letty, who 
agreed with the Colonel in thinking Mr. 
Romaine’s letter extremely impertinent, 
“Tl answer it.” 

Once in a while Letty had her way, 
and this was one of the occasions. She 
sat down at the library table and with 
the angry blood mantling her face, 
dashed off the following to Mr. Romaine: 

“ Just listen to this, if you please.” she 
cried, flourishing her pen in dangerous 
proximity to the Colonel’s nose. “I 
think Mr. Romaine will find that he has 
got a Roland for his Oliver.” 

Then, in a melodramatic voice, she 
read: 


“My DEAR Mr. RoMAINE. 

As you say, you have a right to do as you 
please with your own. This personal liberty 
pertaining to you, likewise pertains to me—and 
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I decline positively to be benefited against my 
will. I will not have your money. Pardon 
me if I have copied your own brevity and posi- 
tiveness in settling this question. I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Letty CoRBIN.” 


The Colonel chuckled over this letter ; 
nevertheless it was against his code to 
send it, but Letty was firm, and Tom 
Battercake was dispatched for the second 
time that day to Shrewsbury, with an 
important communication. 

Letty was radiant with triumph. It 
was no mean victory to achieve it over 
Mr. Romaine. 

“And if he reads between the lines he 
will see that he won’t be here with those 
sharp black eyes and that cackling laugh 
of his when it comes to disposing of his 
property,” she gleefully remarked to the 
Colonel. 

But her triumph only lasted until Tom 
Battercake’s return. He brought the 
following letter from Mr. Romaine: 


“My Dear Miss CorsBIn: 

Your spirited and delightful letter has just 
been received. Permit me to say that I have 
been so charmed with your disinterestedness 
and freedom from that love of money which is 
the cancer of our age, that it only determines 
me the more to allow my well considered will 
to stand. I need only make the alteration of 
leaving the property in trust for you, so that it 
will be out of your power to dispose of the prin- 
cipal, even to give it to my relatives—which I 
particularly do not desire to have it. All I ask 
is that you continue to me the kindness you 
have always shown me. My ailments become 
daily more complicated and acute, but still I 
possess great vitality, and I would be deceiving 
you if I gave you to understand that you would 
not have long to wait for your inheritance. 
But whether you treat me well or ill, it and 
myself, are both 

Forever yours, 
IcH. ROMAINE. 


At the conclusion of the reading of 
this letter, Letty sat down and cried as 
if her heart would break, from pure spite 
and chagrin at Mr. Romaine’s “out- 
rageous behavior,” as she and the Colonel 
agreed in calling it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Romane had certainly succeeded 
perfectly in a pastime dear to his heart 


—-setting everybody by the ears. Colo- 
nel Corbin was deeply offended with 
him, and made no secret of it. 

“For, when the time comes,” he said, 
with dignity, to Letty and Miss Jemima, 
“that Romaine’s relations will accuse us, 
as they certainly will, of playing upon 
Romaine and getting his money out of 
him, I desire to be able to prove that we 
were not on terms with him. Therefore, 
I shall only treat him with the merest 
civility. I shall certainly not go to 
Shrewsbury, and I trust he will not come 
to Corbin Hall.” 

Futile hope! Mr. Romaine came twice 
as often as he had ever done before, and the 
Colonel and Letty found it practically im- 
possible to freeze him out. Meanwhile, an- 
other complication came upon Letty, who 
seemed destined to suffer all sorts of pains 
and penalities for what are commonly 
counted the good things of life. She had 
privately determined that it would take all 
her diplomatic powers to avert an offer 
from both Sir Archy and Farebrother— 
for there was something of “the fierceness 
of maidenhood ” about her—and she was 
not yet beyond the secret liking stage 
with Farebrother, whom she infinitely 
preferred. But it dawned upon her 
gradually that Farebrother himself was 
an adept in the art of walking the 
tight rope of flirtation. He would talk 
to Letty in the rainy days when he could 
not get out of doors, by the hour, in such 
a way that Letty’s heart would be in her 
mouth for fear the inevitable offer would 
come in spite of her. But after a while 
she discovered that Farebrother could 
look down without flinching from the 
dizzy height of sentimental badinage, and 
then quietly walk away. In a little 
while these tactics of his bore fruit. Letty, 
from being very much afraid that he 
would propose, began to be very much 
piqued that he did not propose, Kind- 
ness was then lavished upon him—sweet 
looks on the sly, and every encourage- 
ment was given him to make a fool of 
himself, in order that Letty might be re- 
venged on him. But Farebrother de- 
clined to accept the invitation. He was 
shrewd enough to see that Letty’s design 
in leading him on was simply to throw 
him over—and he had no idea of being 
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slaughtered to make a coquette’s holiday. 
And he knew besides that Letty had a 
heart—that she was a perfect specimen of 
the Southern type which coquettes with 
the whole world, only to make the most 
absolute surrender to one man—and that 
her heart was not to be won by letting 
her make a football of his. The two 
men watched each other stealthily, but 
Farebrother, in quickness of resource, had 
much the advantage of Sir Archy. And 
he was clear sighted enough to see that 
there was something wrong between the 
Corbins and Mr. Romaine. Al! at once 
the Colonel and Letty ceased going to 
Shrewsbury, and once when he suggested 
casually to Letty that they ride over to 
see the Chessinghams and Miss Maywood, 
the Colonel interfered, with a ftush upon 
his wrinkled face. , 

“T would prefer, my dear Farebrother,” 
he said, “that my granddaughter should 
not go to Shrewsbury at present. Rest 


assured that my reason is a good one—else 
I would not commit so grave a solecism 
toward a guest in my house as to object 
to her going anywhere with you.” 


Farebrother was completely puzzled— 
the more so that the objection was all on 
the Colonel’s side—for Mr. Romaine had 
been at Corbin Hall the day before 
alone, and the day before that with Chess- 
ingham’s womankind. He had noticed 
some slight constraint on Letty’s part, 
but the Colonel had been absent both 
times. He said no more about going to 
Shrewsbury, and privately resolved to go 
there no more except for a farewell visit. 
This gave him distinctly the advantage 
over Sir Archy, whose long intimacy and 
real friendship with Chessingham, made 
it natural and inevitable that he should 
go often to Shrewsbury. 

Letty, however, was no more capable 
of keeping an unpledged secret than Ethel 
Maywood, and one afternoon, walking 
through the pine woods with Farebrother, 
the whole story about Mr. Romaine and 
his will came out. 

Farebrother sat down on a fallen log 
and shouted with laughter. 

“The old imp,” he cried, and laughed 
the more. 

“Of course,” said Letty, laughing in 
spite of herself, “I really don’t believe it 
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is in earnest. Grandpapa says people 
who make their wills so openly common- 
ly have a passion for making wills, and 
he has no doubt Mr. Romaine is merely 
doing this for some present object.” 

“Certainly,” cried Farebrother, laugh- 
ing still. “It’s his own peculiar Ro- 
mainesque way of giving Miss Maywood 
warning. Pray pardon me for hinting 
such a thing, but Miss Maywood herself 
has acted with such delicious candor 
about the whole matter, that it’s absurd 
to pretend ignorance. Now what a dev- 
ilish revenge the old Mephistopheles 
took!” 

Farebrother seemed so carried away by 
his enjoyment of Mr. Romaine’s tactics 
in giving Miss Maywood the slip, that 
Letty was quite offended with him for his 
lack of interest in her side of the case. 
But at last he condescended to be serious. 
It was a soft and lovely autumn after- 
noon, the red sun slanting upon the strag- 
gling woods, and making golden vistas 
through the trees. It was hushed and 
still. It had rained that day, and the 
air was filled with the aromatic odor of 
the dead, wet leaves. Farebrother had 
remained seated on the log to have his 
laugh out, but Letty had got up and was 
standing over him in an indignant atti- 
tude, one hand thrust in the pocket of 
her natty jacket, while with the other she 
grasped firmly the brim of her large black 
hat, under which her eyes shone with 
a peculiar, soft splendor. Farebrother 
thought then that he had never seen her 
pale, piquant beauty to greater advan- 
tage. 

“But if you could for one moment 
take your mind off Miss Maywood, and 
consider my grievances,” said she, tart- 
ly. ‘Can you imagine anything more 
odious? Here is Mr. Romaine pretend- 
ing—for I don’t believe it’s anything but 
that he is trying to make a fool of me— 
pretending, I say, that he means to leave 
me a fortune some day—and he is just 
perverse enough to ignore any objection 
I may make, not only to his plans, but to 
himself—for I assure you, I really dislike 
him, although I pity him, too. Then 
suppose he dies and does leave me the 
money! You never heard of such tribes 
of poor relations as he has, in your life, 
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and all of them, as grandpapa says, have 
counted on Mr. Romaine’s money for 
forty years. He has one niece—as poor 
as poverty, with nine—shoeless—hatless— 
shabby children—who has actually con- 
descended to beg for help from him—and 
what do you think she will say of me 
when the truth comes out? And there 
are whole regiments of nephews—and 
cousins galore—and the entire family are 
what grandpapa calls “ litigious””—they’d 
rather go to law than not—oh, I can shut 
my eyes and see the way these people will 
hound me for that money, that after all, 
should be theirs.” 

Farebrother was grave enough now. 
He rose and went and stood by her. 

“Money, my dear Miss Corbin, is like 
electricity or steam, or any other great 
foree—it is dangerous when it is unman- 
ageable. However,” he said, lightly, “as 
I’ve had to part with some lately, I’ve 
had occasion to call up all the old saws 
against it that I could think of.” 

“ But I don’t believe you are very sorry 
about your money.” 

“Sorry? Then you don’t know me. 
I experienced the keenest regret when I 
discovered that, according to my father’s 
will, I came out at the little end of the 
horn in the event of disaster, because, 
as the dear old gentleman said, I was 
well able to take care of myself. Of 
course I said the handsome thing—when 
the crash came—especially to Colonel 
Corbin, who would have kicked me out 
of his house if I hadn’t—but I assure 
you I didn’t feel in spirits for a whole 
week after the financial earthquake.” 

Letty looked at him, smiling. She was 
not a bad judge of human nature and 
much shrewder than she looked, and she 
read Farebrother like an open book— 
and liked the volume. 

“ But then, your profession ?” 

“Oh, yes, my profession. Well, the 
first thing that cheered my gloom was 
when I got a contract for an eight story 
granite business building. I met on the 
street that very day the fellow I told you 
of once—a clever architect, but who has 
a wife and an army of children on 
him, and who always looked at me re- 
proachfully in the old days when we 
met—and I had the satisfaction of telling 


him that it was work or starvation with 
me now—and he spoke out the thought 
I had read so often in his mind before— 
‘It’s all right now, but when I saw you 
driving those thoroughbreds round the 
Park, in that imported drag of yours, 
and heard of you buying the pick of the 
pictures at the exhibition, while I had 
seven children to bring up and educate 
on my earnings, it did seem deuced hard 
that you should enter into competition 
with us poor devils.’ So I reminded him 
that the thoroughbreds and the pictures 
and a few other things were going under 
the hammer, and the wretch actually 
grinned. But I'll tell you what I have 
found out lately—that there’s such a 
thing as good fellowship in the world. 
There isn’t any among rich men. They 
are all bent ‘on amusing themselves or 
being amused. They are so perfectly in- 
dependent of each other that there isn’t 
any room for sentiment—while among 
poorer men they are all interdependent. 
They have to help each other along in 
pleasures and work, and that sort of 
thing—and that’s why it is that com- 
radeship exists among them as it cannot 
exist among the rich.” 

“T never knew anything about money 
until that visit to Newport,” said Letty, 
candidly. “ We had bills—and when the 
wheat crop was sold it paid the bills— 
that is, as far as it would go—for the 
wheat crop never was quite as much as 
we expected, and the bills were always a 
great deal more than we expected. But 
I found the spending of that money in 
New York delightful.” 

“So did I,” answered Farebrother. 
“ Never enjoyed anything more in my life. 
You had more actual, substantial fun in 
spending that money than my sisters have 
out of so many thousands.” 

“But I think,” remarked the astute 
Letty, “that it is more the way we show 
it. Your sisters are used to money—” 

“That’s it—and so, it is as necessary to 
them as the air we breathe—but as we 
breathe air all the time, we are not con- 
scious of any ecstatic bliss in doing it.” 

“Perhaps—but you see, I am bent on 
enjoyment, and I am bent on showing it 
as well as feeling it.” 

“In short, you are a very wise girl,” 
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said Farebrother, smiling, “and I think 
it is a pity that you are so determined on 
never bestowing so much wisdom and 
cheerfulness on some man or other.’ 

“T have never said I wouldn't.” 

“Oh, not in words perhaps, but I im- 
agine a fixed determination on your part 
to hold on to your liberty. You may, 
however, succumb to the charms of Sir 
Archy Corbin, of Fox Court.” 

Farebrother emphasized the “Sir” and 
the “Fox Court” in a way that Letty 
thought disagreeable—and how dared 
he talk so coolly of her marrying Sir 
Archy, without one single qualifying 
word of regret? And just as Fare- 
brother intended, his suggestion did not 
help her to regard Sir Archy with any 
increase of favor. 

“ There he is now,” cried Farebrother, 
“shall I make off so as to give him a 
chance ? 

Letty was so taken aback by the novel- 
ty and iniquity of Farebrother’s perfect 
willingness to give her up to Sir Archy, 
that she could not recover herself all at 
once—and the next thing, Sir Archy had 


tramped through the underbush to them, 
looking wonderfully handsome and stal- 
wart in his knickerbockers and his glen- 
garry pulled over his eyes. 

If Letty found that Farebrother was 
always joking and difficult to reduce to 
seriousness, she could find no such fault 


with Sir Archy. He was the literal and 
exact Briton, who took everything au seri- 
eux, and whose humor was of the broad 
and obvious kind that prevails in the tight 
little island. He was as much puzzled by 
the status of affairs between Letty and 
Farebrother as Ethel Maywood was—and 
could hardly refrain sometimes from class- 
ing Letty as a flirt—a word that meant 
to him everything base and dishonorable 
in womankind—for a flirt, from his point 
of view, was a girl with a little money, 
who led younger sons and rash young of- 
ficers and helpless curates to believe that 
she could be persuaded to marry one of 
them, and ended by hooking a mature 
baronet, or an elder son, with a good land- 
ed property. 

Flirtation on the American plan, mere- 
ly to pass away the time, and with no 
ulterior object whatever, was altogether in- 
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comprehensible to him. And Letty’s per- 
fect self-possession ! No tell-tale blush, but 
a look of the most infantile innocence she 
wore, when she was caught, in flagrante 
delectu, taking a sentimental walk with a 
man! The genuine American girl—not 
the imitation Anglo-American formed by 
trans-Atlantic travel—was a very queer 
lot, thought Sir Archy, gravely. 

“Where have you been?” asked Letty, 
with an air of authority, which she alter. 
nated with the most charming submissive- 
ness. 

“ At Shrewsbury,” 

“ Ah, I know—we all know. 
a magnet at Shrewsbury.” 

Now, to be chaffed about a girl, and 
particularly a girl like Miss Maywood, 
who, it was undeniable he had paid cer- 
tain attentions to, was both novel and 
unpleasant to Sir Archy—so he only 
answered stiffly—“I don’t quite under- 
stand your allusion.” 

“Why, Ethel Maywood, of course !” 
cried Letty. “Does anybody suppose 
that you would go so often to see that 
wicked old man at Shrewsbury? or Mrs. 
Chessingham and her husband ?” 

“ Tf you suppose that there is anything 
more than friendship between Miss May- 
wood and myself, you are mistaken—and 
the suspicion would do Miss Maywood 
great injustice,” said Sir Archy, with dig- 
nity. 

“Oh, if you think it would hurt Miss 
May wood to have it supposed that you 
are devoted to her—” 

“T did not intend to say that,” answered 
Sir Archy, who was neither a liar nor 
a hypocrite and who knew well enough 
how baronets with unencumbered estates 
are valued matrimonially. “I only meant 
to state, most emphatically, that there is 
nothing whatever between Miss Maywood 
and myself—and justice requires—” 

- Justice—fudge ! !” cried Letty, with 
animation; “who ever heard of justice 
between a man and a woman ?” 

“T have,” answered Sir Archy, senten- 
tiously. 

“ And next, you will be saying that 
women are bound by the same rules of 
behavior as men,” continued Letty, with 
pretty but vicious emphasis. 

Farebrother looked on without taking 


answered Sir Archy. 
There’s 
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any part in the scrimmage, and was in- 
finitely diverted. 

“T hardly think I understand you,” 
said Sir Archy, much puzzled. 

«T’ll explain then,” replied Letty. “I 
mean this; that a man should be the soul 
of honor toward a woman—honorable 
to the point of telling the most awful 


stories for her and always taking the blame, : 


and never accusing her even if he catches 
her at the crookedest sort of things—and 
giving her all the chicken livers, and the 
breast of duck, and always pretending to 
believe her whether he does or not.” 

“ And may IL ask,” inquired Sir Archy, 
who took all this for chaff, without credit- 
ing in the least the amount of sincerity 
Letty felt in her code. “ May I ask, 
what is exacted of a woman in her treat- 
ment of men, as a return for all this?” 

“Nothing whatever,” replied Letty, 
airily, “a man has no rights that a 
woman is bound to respect—that is, in 
this glorious land.” 

“It strikes me that your rule would 
work very one-sided.” 

“It’s a bad rule that works both ways,” 
declared Letty, solemnly. 

Sir Archy did not believe a word of 
all this; but Farebrother thought that 
Letty had not really over-stated her case 
very much, 

Presently they all turned round and 
walked home through the purple twilight. 
The path led through the woods to the 
straggling edges of the young growth of 
trees on the borders of a pasture, now 
brown and bare. A few lean cattle 
browsed about—the Colonel spent a good 
deal of time and money, as his fathers 
had done before him, in getting the grass 
out of his fields, and raising fodder for 
his stock, instead of letting the grass grow 
for them to fatten on—so they were very 
apt to be lean for nine months in the year. 
The path led across the pasture to the 
whitewashed fence that enclosed the lawn. 
A young moon trembled in the opal sky. 
As they walked along in Indian file they 
felt their feet sinking in the soft, rich 
earth. The old brick house, with its cluster- 
ing great trees, loomed large before them, 
and a ruddy light from the library win- 
dows shone hospitably. The dogs ran 
yelping toward them as they crossed the 
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lawn, old Rattler giving subdued whines 
of delight. The thoughts of both Sir 
Archy and Farebrother, all the way 
home had been, how delicious that twi- 
light walk would have been with Letty, 
had only the other fellow been out of it. 

When they got in the house there were 
letters—the mail only came twice a week, 
—and Tom Battercake brought the 
letters and papers in a calico bag from 
the postoffice, eight miles off. Fare- 
brother read his letters with a scowl. 
He had meant to stay a few days longer 
—in fact he determined to stay as long 
as Sir Archy, if he could—but he dis- 
covered that he could not. 

“ Business,” he said—“I am a working 
man, you know, and employers and con- 
tractors won’t wait—so I shall have to 
take the boat to-morrow.” 

The Colonel and Miss Jemima were 
profuse in their regrets—Letty was civil 
and Sir Archy was positively gay, when 
it was fixed that Farebrother should go 
the next day. Still, the supper table 
was cheerful. Farebrother had a very 
strong hope that Letty and Sir Archy 
never would be able to understand each 
other enough to enter into a matrimonial 
agreement; and then, he was determined 
to show Miss Letty that he was by no 
means heart broken at the prospect of 
leaving her. 

None of the men who had admired 
Letty Corbin understood her so well as 
Farebrother. The others had paid her 
court, more or less sincere, but Fare- 
brother, when he became really interested 
in her, saw that such tactics would never 
do. Instead, he made it his business to 
pique her, so artfully that Letty was 
completely blind to the facts in the case, 
and her determination was aroused to 
conquer this Jaughing, careless, stiff 
necked admirer, whose conduct to her 
was very like her conduct to others. In 
the first place, the idea that he should 
come all the way from New York, upon 
what seemed likely to turn out a purely 
platonic errand, was, from her point of 
view, a most iniquitous proceeding. She 
did not want any man—but she vehe- 
mently and innocently demanded the 
homage of all. And when a man boldly 
retained his heart and his reason, while 
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she invited him to lose both, was in the 
highest degree exasperating. But Fare- 
brother absolutely declined presenting his 
head to Letty on a charger even when 
they were alone in the great cold 
drawing room, under the pretense of 
hearing some farewell waltzes from 
Letty’s fingers, and it seemed almost 
unavoidable that he should say some- 
thing sentimental. But he remained 
obstinately cheerful, and kept it up until 
the last. 

He had to leave Corbin Hall at five 
o’clock in the morning, so Letty, secretly 
much disgusted with him on account of his 
callousness, had to say farewell the night 
before. The Colonel would be up the 
next morning and Miss Jemima, to give 
him breakfast, but Letty gave no hint 
of any such intention. They had a very 
jolly evening in the library, the Colonel 
being in great feather and telling some 
of his best stories while he brewed the 
family punch bowl full of apple toddy. 
Miss Jemima, too, had been induced by 
the most outrageous flattery on Fare- 
brother's part to bring out her guitar, and 
to sing to them in a thin, sweet voice 
some desperately sentimental songs of 
forty years before. “Oh no, we never 
mention her,” “When Stars are in the 
Quiet Skies,” and “Ben Bolt.” It was 
very simple and primitive. The two 
men of the world enjoyed it much more 
than many of the costliest evenings of 
their lives, and neither one could remem- 
ber anything quite like it. The life at 
Corbin Hall was as simple and quaint as 
that of the poorest people in the world— 
and yet more refined, more gently bred 
than almost any of the rich people in the 
world. 

At eleven o’clock, Letty rose to go, 
Farebrother lighted her candle for her, 
from those on the rickety hall table, and 
escorted her to the foot of the stairs. It 
really did cost him an effort then to play 
the cheerfully departing guest. There 
was no doubt that Letty had been vastly 
improved by her touch with the outside 
world. She had learned to dress herself, 
which she did not know before—and she 
had learned a charming modesty concern- 
ing herself—and she was quite unspoiled. 


She still thought Corbin Hall good 


enough for anybody in the world, and 
although she admired satin damask chairs 
and sofas and art drapery, she still 
cherished an affection for hair cloth and 
dimity curtains. This ineradicable sim- 
plicity of character was what charmed 
Farebrother most—she would always re- 
tain a delightful freshness, and she never 
could become wholly sophisticated. 

“T can’t tell you how much I have 
enjoyed being here,” he said to her, with 
hearty sincerity, as he stood at the foot 
of the stairs, looking up at Letty. 
She held the candle a little above her 
head, and its yellow circle of flame fell 
on her pure, pale face—for this young 
lady who tried so hard to make fools of 
men, had the air, the face, and the soul of 
a vestal. 

Letty nodded her head gravely. 

“Of course you have enjoyed yourself. 
We are such an—ahem—agreeable fam- 
ily.” 

“T should say so! And to get intoa 
community where people won’t even talk 
about divorce—and where nobody chases 
the dollar very hard—and where the dear 
Colonel is considered a very practical 
man—pray excuse me, Miss Corbin, but 
I do think your grandfather the noblest 
old innocent!” 

“T know it. Grandpapa is innocent. 
So is Aunt Jemima. I am the only 
worldling in the family.” 

“My dear young friend—for you must 
allow me to address you as a father after 
that astounding statement—you are not, 
and never can be worldly minded. You 
are a very clever girl—but it is the wis- 
dom of the dove, not of the serpent.” 

“Very graceful indeed. I thank you. 
You have a pretty wit when you choose 
to exercise it. Now, good-bye. I hope 
so much I shall, some time or other, see— 
your sisters—again.” 

“Oh, hang my sisters! 
want to see me again?” 

“Y—y—yes. A little. 


Don’t you 


y—} A very lit- 
tle.” But while saying this, her hand 
softly returned Farebrother’s clasp. 

It was still dark next morning, when 
Letty slipped out of bed and ran to the 
window, pulling aside the dimity cur- 
tains—she had heard the old carriage 


rattling up to the door. The moon had 
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gone down, but the stars still shone in 
the blue black sky. Presently Fare- 
brother came out, accompanied by the 
Colonel. Letty could hear their voices, 
and saw Farebrother take off his hat as 
he shook the Colonel’s hand. Then he 
sprang into the carriage. Tom Batter- 
cake gave the restless horses a cut with a 
long sapling with all the twigs cut off, 
and in two minutes the rig had disap- 
peared around the turn in the lane. 
Letty crept back to bed, feeling as if 
something pleasant had suddenly dropped 
out of her life. She determined to go to 
sleep again, and to sleep as late as she 
could. There was no object in going 
down to breakfast early—only Sir Archy 
would be there. Then she began to 
think about Farebrother—and her last 
conscious thought was: “A man so hard 


to get, must be worth having.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


MEANWHILE, a period of convulsion 
was at hand for the happy family at 
Shrewsbury. As soon as it was decided 
that Miss Maywood was to return to 
England, a number of obstacles arose, as 
if by magic, to her departure—and they 
were all inspired by Mr. Romaine. As 
she was to cross alone, he declared that 
she must do it only under the charge of a 
certain captain—and when enquiries were 
made at the steamship office in New 
York, it turned out that this particular 
captain had a leave of absence on account 
of ill health, and would not command 
his ship again until after Christmas. Mr. 
Romaine proposed to wait for this event, 
if it did not occur until midsummer. 
Then, some acquaintances were discovered 
who intended sailing almost immediately, 
but Mr. Romaine suddenly grew very 
ailing, and could not part with Mr. 
Chessingham to take his sister-in-law to 
New York. Besides he found every im- 
aginable fault with the proposed travel- 
ling companions, and the Chessinghams 
and Ethel felt that, after enjoying Mr. 
Romaine’s hospitality for so long, they 
ought to defer to him as regarded the 
impending departure. Therefore, al- 
though Miss Maywood had undoubted- 
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ly got her congé from Mr. Romaine, she 
was still under his roof well on in Decem- 
ber, and it looked as if he would succeed 
in doing to her what Letty complained 
of in her own case—making a fool of her. 
Ethel was really very anxious to leave— 
but this reluctance to give her up on the 
part of her elderly and eccentric friend, 
made her wonder sometimes, whether, 
after all, Mr. Romaine would let her re- 
turn to England without him. He open- 
ly declared that he was tired of Virginia 
and meant to take a house in London for 
the season—and he actually engaged, by 
correspondence, a charming house at 
Prince’s Gate, from the first of April. 
Ethel felt that it would be flying in the 
face of Providence to insist upon going, 
as long as there was a chance of her pre- 
siding over the house in Prince’s Gate. 
And the liberty and spending money en- 
joyed by American women seemed daily 
more pleasing to her. Whatever could 
be said against Mr. Romaine, his worst 
enemy could not charge him with mean- 
ness. He gave with a princely generosity 
that made Ethel—who thought that no 
body got more than three per cent. in- 
terest on money—think he was worth 
millions. Sir Archy had gone away from 
Corbin Hall a few days after Farebrother 
left, but was to return after Christmas— 
but Ethel put Sir Archy out of her mind 
altogether—she was eminently reasonable, 
and never counted upon the vaguely 
brilliant. 

The beginning of more serious upheay- 
als, was the announcement one day, from 
Bridge, Mr. Romaine’s own man, and Dod- 
son, who was also Mr. Romaine’s man, 
but waited on Mr. Chessingham, that 
they desired to leave at the end of the 
month—and Carroll, the ladies’ maid, 
gave simultaneous warning. 

“T’ave been, sir, with Mr. Romaine for 
sixteen year, and I ’ave put hup with ’im, 
and I could put hup with ’im for sixteen 
year more—but this stoopid country and 
the willainous blacks is too much for 
me,” Bridge announced to Chessingham, 
with an injured air. Dodson followed 
suit, and Carroll tearfully explained that 
she ’ad been in mortial terror ever since 
she first knew the blacks, for fear they 
would kill her and eat her. 
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Chessingham was secretly much de- 
lighted with this, and confided his feel- 
ings to his wife and Ethel. 

“It will take the old curmudgeon back 
to London quicker than anything on 
earth that could have been devised,” he 
said. “He can’t get on without Bridge— 
nobody else, I’m told, ever stayed with 
him more than three months—and he'll 
be forced to quit.” 

In the library, a characteristic inter- 
view was taking place between Bridge 
and his master. Bridge, feeling like a 
felon, announced his determination to 
leave. 

“That’s quite satisfactory,” remarked 
Mr. Romaine, raising his black eyes from 
his book. “I have been thinking for 
some time that I needed a younger and 
more active man. I do not like men of 
any sort when they become antiquated.” 

Bridge opened his mouth to speak, but 
dared not. He was at least twenty years 
younger than Mr. Romaine, and there he 
was, being reproached with his age! 

However, some faint stirring of the 
heart occurred toward the man he had 
served so long, and who had given him 
some kicks, but a good many ha’ pence, 
too, made him say hesitatingly : 

“Wot’s troublin’ me, sir, is how is you 
goin’ to be hattended to when you’re hill; 
and how is you to get shaved, sir?” 

“As to my attendance when I am ill, 
that is a trifle and shaving will be un- 
necessary, as I have intended for some 
time past to turn out a full beard,” 
promptly responded Mr. Romaine. “Now 
you may go. When you are ready to 
leave come to me and I will give you a 
cheque.” 

The idea of Mr. Romaine in a full 
beard, drove Bridge immediately into the 
pantry, where he confided the news to 
Dodson, and they both haw-hawed in 
company. 

Nevertheless, the loss of his man, who 
knew some secrets about his health, was a 
very serious one to Mr. Romaine. Also, 
he had never shaved or dressed himself 
in his life, and to him, immaculateness of 
attire was a necessity. He turned the 
ridiculous and embarassing question over 
in his mind—how was he to get shaved ? 
until it nearly drove him to asking 
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Bridge to reconsider his decision. But 
before doing that, he went over to Corbin 
Hall one day, where a new solution of the 
difficulty presented itself. 

It was a bright wintry day in Decem- 
ber, when he was ushered into the shab- 
by library, where sat the Colonel. Now, 
although none of the family from Corbin 
Hall had darkened the doors of Shrews- 
bury for a month past, Mr. Romaine had 
calmly ignored this, and had treated the 
Colonel’s studied standoffishness with the 
most exasperating nonchalance. Colonel 
Corbin could not be actively rude to 
anyone to have saved his own life, and 
the extent of his resentment was shown 
merely in not visiting Mr. Romaine, and 
receiving him with a stiffness that he 
found much more difficult to maintain 
than Mr. Romaine did to endure. The 
struggle between the Colonel’s natural 
and sonorous urbanity toward a guest, 
and his grave displeasure with Mr. Ro- 
maine was desperate—and Mr. Romaine, 
seeing it with half an eye, enjoyed it 
hugely. The idea of taking Colonel Cor- 
bin seriously was excessively ludicrous to 


him—and the Colonel’s expectation of be- 
ing taken seriously on all occasions—he 
thought the most diverting thing in the 
world. 

“How d’ye do, Corbin,” 
maine, entering with a very jaunty air. 


said Mr. Ro- 


“Good-day, Mr. Romaine,” answered 
the Colonel, sternly—and then suddenly 
and unexpectedly falling into his habitual 
tone, he continued, grandiloquently— 
“Has your horse been put up, and may 
we have the satisfaction of entertaining 
you at dinner?” 

“Oh, Lord, no,” answered Mr. Ro- 
maine, smiling, “I merely came over to 
see how you and Miss Corbin were com- 
ing on—and to ask you a most absurd 
question.” 

“My granddaughter is coming on very 
well. For myself, at my time of life— 
and yours too, 1 may say—there is but 
one thing to do—that constitutes ‘coming 
on well’—and that is to prepare for the 
ferriage over the dark river.’ 

“I do not anticipate needing the ser- 
vices of the ferryman for a good while 
yet, and my heirs, I apprehend, will have 
a long wait for their inheritance,” snapped 
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Mr. Romaine, who was always put in a 
bad humor by any allusion to his age. 
Colonel Corbin, though, could not stand 
Mr. Romaine’s hasty allusion to his heirs, 
and without saying a word, turned away 
and with a portentous frown began to 
stare out of the window. 

Mr. Romaine, after a moment or two, 
cooled down and proceeded to make 
amends in his own peculiar fashion for 
his remark. 

“Excuse me, Corbin, but you are so 
devilish persistent on the subject of my 
age, that I inadvertently used an illustra- 
tion I should not have done had [I re- 
flected for one instant whom I was ad- 
dressing. But I take it that no gentle- 
man will hold another accountable for a 
few words, said in heat and under provo- 
cation. Remember, ‘an affront hand- 
somely acknowledged becomes an obliga- 
tion.’ ” 

“Your acknowledgment, sir, was not 
what I should call a handsome one.” 

“Hang it, Corbin, we can’t quarrel. 
Here I am in trouble and I have come 
to you as to my friend of forty years, to 
help me out.” 

It was always hard for the Colonel to 
maintain his anger, and Mr. Romaine, 
when he said this, put on one of his char- 
acteristic appealing looks, and spoke in his 
sweetest voice, and the Colonel could not 
help relaxing a little. 

“T think you understand, Romaine, the 
attitude I feel compelled to assume toward 
you—but—but—if you are really in un- 
pleasant circumstances—” 

“ Deuced unpleasant, I assure you. I’ve 
had a man for sixteen years—never knew 
him to make a mistake, to be off duty 
when required, or to have any serious fault 
—and now, he swears he can’t stand Vir- 
ginia any longer, and intends leaving me 
in the lurch. I can’t stand Virginia much 
longer myself but I don’t want the villain 
to know that his loss is actually driving 
me back to England before my time. But 
the case is this—I can’t shave myself. 
Does that black fellow of yours, David, 
shave you ?” 

“T always shave myself—but David 
understands the art of shaving, and has 
practiced it on guests upon various occa- 
sions, with much success.” 
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“T wish you would send him over to 
Shrewsbury to-morrow. If I can’t get a 
man by the time Bridge leaves—which 
will be next week—I might ride over here 
every day, and with your permission, make 
use of David’s services until I can get a 
capable white man.” 

To say “no” was generally impossible 
to the Colonel—so he weakly yielded. He 
would send David over on the next day. 

Mr. Romaine did not ask to see Letty, 
and went off after a short visit, leaving the 
Colonel in a very bad humor indeed. 

Nevertheless, next day Dad Davy ap- 
peared and was introduced into Mr. Ro- 
maine’s bedroom. Dad Davy was not 
only honored by being thought capable of 
shaving Mr. Romaine, but he had brought 
his implements with him in a rusty look- 
ing rush basket. 

“You may know that I am about to 
dismiss my man—and I desired to find 
out if I could get any sort of a barber, in 
case there might be delay in the arrival 
of a man from New York that my agent 
will send me,” said Mr. Romaine. He 
was sitting in a large chair with a news- 
paper in his hand and wore a flowered 
silk dressing gown, and evidently had not 
been shaved. 

“ Lord, yes, 


sir,—I kin shave er gent’- 
mun,” answered Dad Davy, with visions 
of a silver quarter illuminating his imag- 


ination. “I done brung some new shay- 
in’ things wid me, and ef you wuz to let 
me git de hot water, I kin trim yo’ face 
jes’ es clean ez er biled onion.” 

“ Very well—you may try your hand,” 
said Mr. Romaine, picking up his paper. 
“ There is the shaving table.” 

Dad Davy tiptoed over to the shaving 
table, and examined suspiciously the sil- 
ver toilet articles, the spirit lamps, scent- 
ed soaps, etc.,etc. Mr. Romaine, absorbed 
in his paper, presently heard Dad Davy, 
in an apologetic tone saying— 

“Marse Richard, I k’yarn do nuttin’ 
wid dem gorgeousome things. I got some 
mighty good soap here an’ a new shavin’ 
bresh—an’ ef you will jes’ lem me took 
yo’ razor—” 

“ All right,” answered Mr. Romaine, 
deep in his paper. 

In a few minutes, Dad Davy remarked, 
“T’se ready,” and Mr. Romaine, lying 
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back in his chair shut his eyes, while Dad 
Davy begun the lathering process. When 
it was about half done Mr. Romaine 
began sniffing suspiciously, but he could 
not open his mouth. Dad Davy then be- 
gan with the razor, and a smoother or 
more luxurious shave he never had in his 
life. As soon as he could speak, Mr. Ro- 
maine growled. 

“What infernal soap is that you’ve got 
there ?” 

“Hi, Marse Richard,” answered Dad 
Davy, in a surprised voice. “I got de 
bes’ kin’ o’ soap fur shavin’. Dis heah is 
de bes’ sort 0’ sor’ soap, made outen beef 
taller, an’ ash lye—none o’ your conse- 
crated lye, but de drippin’s r’um er reg’lar 
lye gum, full o’ hick’ry of ashes—an’ I 
brung er go’de full—” 

Dad Davy produced a large gourd full 
of a molasses-like substance, which he 
poked under Mr. Romaine’s high bred 
nose.” 

“(ood heavens!” yelled Mr. Ro- 
maine, jumping up and seizing a towel 
with much violence. 

“Now, Marse Richard, what you 
Sof’ soap is de 
Didn’t I gin you er easy 


gwine on dat way fur? 


bes’ fur shavin’. 
shave?” 

“Yes, you did—but this villainous 
stuff—where’s your shaving brush?” 

Dad Davy triumphantly produced a 
shaving brush, made mop-fashion by 
tying a mass of cotton threads to a short 
wooden handle. 

“My ole oman made dis heah,” said 
Dad Davy, exhibiting this instrument 
with great pride. “She make ’em fur ole 
Marse—and dis heah is er bran new one— 
co’se I warn goin’ use no u’rr but a new 
one fur you, Marse Richard—” 

Mr. Romaine looked in speechless dis- 
gust from Dad Davy to the rusty basket, 
the “go’de” of soap and the mop for a 
shaving brush. But without one word he 
sat down again and Dad Davy finished 
the job in perfect style. Just as he had 
got through a tap came at the door, and 
Bridge entered—and came very near 
dropping dead in his tracks at the para- 
phernalia of the new barber. Mr. Ro- 
maine was saying affably: 

“A most satisfactory shave—the best 
I’ve had for years. I would prefer, how- 
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ever, my own things next time. Give me 
the bay rum.” 

Dad Davy soused his client with bay 
rum, and then taking up the gourd, mop, 
etc., put them in the basket and stood, 
expectant of his quarter. 

“ Here’s a dollar for you,” said Mr. Ro- 
maine, “and say to Colonel Corbin I am 
much obliged for your visit to-day—and 
if I had as good a barber as you I should 
not follow his plan of shaving himself.” 

Dad Davy, although secretly astounded 
at the magnificence of the gift, disdained 
to show his delight before “po’ white 
trash,” as he regarded Bridge, and mak- 
ing a profound bow took himself and 
his basket off: 

Bridge, however, after the manner of 
his kind, seeing his master independent 
of him, began to reflect that he had a 
good place and high wages—and that if 
Mr. Romaine was a difficult master to 
serve, that all masters had their faults, 
and he finally concluded to stay. He 
went to Mr. Romaine therefore a few 
days afterward, and with much shuffling, 
humming and hawing, declared his will- 
ingness to remain, provided Mr. Romaine 
went to England in April. At this Mr. 
Romaine expressed much surprise, de- 
clared that his return to England was 
quite problematical and might never 
occur. Bridge, though, saw unmistakable 
signs that Mr. Romaine’s latest freak 
had outworn itself, and at last knuckled 
down completely— when he was re- 
stored to favor. Dodson then followed 
the prevailing wind and asked to be 
reinstated—and Carroll, the maid, be- 
ing a diffident maiden of forty, de- 
clared she couldn’t think of travelling 
alone from Virginia to New York—and 
so with the delays attending Miss May- 
wood’s departure, it looked as if the 
Shrewsbury party would depart intact as 
when it came. 

But a disturbance greater than any 
that yet occurred, was now impending, 
and was brought about by the innocent 
agency of Colonel Corbin. 

One evening the Colonel had his two 
fine horses hitched up to a two wheeled 
chaise which had been resurrected from 
the loft of the carriage house during the 
emergencies of the war time, and started 
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out for the river landing for a parcel he 
expected by the boat. 

It was now past Christmas, and the 
“Christmas snow” had come, whitening 
the ground. The Colonel’s position in 
the chaise was one calculated to make a 
nervous person uneasy. The vehicle ran 
down on the horses’ withers in the most 
uncomfortable way, and if the traces broke 
—and they had several breaks in them, 
mended with twine—the Colonel would 
be under the horses’ hind feet before he 
knew it. But Colonel Corbin did not 
know what it was to be afraid of man or 
beast, and sat back composedly in the 
chaise bracing his feet against the low 
dashboard while the horses dashed along 
the slushy country road. The snow does 
not last in Eastern Virginia—and it only 
made the road wet and slippery to the 
most unsatisfactory degree. But over the 
fields and woods it lay soft and unsoiled. 
The afternoon was grey, and a biting east 
wind was blowing. 

The Colonel got to the landing in 
ample time, but it was dusk before the 
great river steamboat would arrive. 


Meanwhile, he went into the little wait- 
ing room, with its red hot stove, and con- 
versed amicably with the wharfinger, a 
blacksmith and two drummers, waiting to 


take the boat “up the bay.” It was 
almost dark when a long, shrill whistle 
resounded, and everybody jumped up, 
saying “The boat!” A truck loaded with 
boxes and freight of all sorts, and the 
drummers’ trunks, and drawn by a patient 
mule, was started down the tramway on 
the wharf that extended nearly four hun- 
dred yards into the river. The Colonel, 
like most country gentlemen, liked to see 
what was to be seen, and walked out on 
the wharf to watch the exciting spectacle 
of the boat making her landing. 

The sky had darkened still more, and 
it looked as if more snow were coming. 
The great, broad salt river, with its fierce 
tides and foaming like the ocean that it 
Was so near, was quite black, except for 
the phosphorescent glare left in the 
steamer’s wake as she ploughed her way 
along, looking like a gigantic illumin- 
ated lantern with lights blazing from one 
end of her to the other. At intervals 
her long hoarse whistle screamed over the 
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waters, and presently, with much noise 
and churning, she bumped up against the 
wharf and was made fast. Her gang 
plank was thrown out and @ few pas- 
sengers in the humbler walks of life 
stepped off—but in a moment, the captain 
himself appeared, escorting a woman in a 
long fur cloak. The light from a lantern 
on the wharf fell directly upon her, and 
as soon as the Colonel saw her, he under- 
stood why she should have the captain’s 
escort. She was about forty, apparently, 
and her abundant dark hair was slightly 
streaked with grey. But there was not a 
line or a wrinkle in her clear, pale face, 
and her eyes had the beauty of a girl of 
fifteen. There was something peculiarly 
elegant in her whole air—the long seal- 
skin mantle that enveloped her, the close 
black bonnet that she wore, her immacu- 
late gloves and shoes—Colonel Corbin at 
once recognized in her a metropolitan. 

She remained talking with the captain 
for a few moments until he was obliged 
to leave. It only took a short while to 
discharge the small amount of freight, 
and in five minutes the boat had lurched 
off, and the noise of her churning wheels 
and the myriad lights from her saloons 
were melting in-the blackness where the 
river and night sky blent together. 

The stranger looked around her with 
calm self-possession, and seemed surprised 
at the loneliness of the landscape and the 
deserted look of things around the little 
waiting room and freight house at the end 
of the wharf. Colonel Corbin, imagining 
her the unexpectedly arrived guest of 
some one in the county, advanced with a 
profound bow, and taking off his hat in 
the cutting blast said : 

“Madam, permit to say that you seem 
to be a stranger and to have no one to 
meet you. I am Colonel Corbin, and I 
should esteem it a privilege to be of 
assistance to you.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, turning 
to him and speaking with a very French 
accent. “I did not expect any one to 
meet me, but I thought there would be a 
town—or a village at least, when I left 
the steamer. I am foreign to this coun- 
try—I am French, but I am accustomed 
to travelling.” 

“Every word that you say, madam, is 
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another claim upon me. A lady, and 
alone in a strange country! Pray com- 
mand my services. May I ask if you are 
a visitor to any of the county families? 
—for in that event, everything would be 
very much simplified.” 

“Searcely,” responded the stranger, 
with the ghost of a smile upon her hand- 
some face—“but I have travelled many 
thousand miles to have an interview 
with Mr. Richard Romaine. Permit me 
to introduce myself—I am Madame de 
Fonblanque.” 

The Colonel’s face was a study, as 
Madame de Fonblanque continued, calm- 
ly. “I should like first to go to a hotel 
somewhere—and then I could arrange to 
meet Mr. Romaine.” 

“ But, madam, there is no hotel except 
a country tavern at the Court House, ten 
miles away. My residence, however, 
Corbin Hall, is only four miles from 
here—and Mr. Romaine’s place, Shrews- 
bury, is also within that distance—and if 
you would accept of my hospitality, and 
that of my sister and my granddaughter, 
I should be most happy. I have here a 
chaise and pair, and would feel honored 
if you would accept of their service as 
well as mine.” 

Madame de Fonblanque then showed 
considerable knowledge of human nature 
—for she at once agreed to trust the 
Colonel, although she had never laid eyes 
on him before. 

“T think,” she said, after a slight 
pause, “that I shall be compelled to ac- 
cept of your kindness as frankly as you 
offer it. I will say at once, that as I 
have come to demand an act of justice 
from Mr. Romaine, he may not make any 
effort toward seeing me—and as he may 
do me that act of justice, I must ask you 
to trust me for that. But the sooner 
I see him the better. If, therefore, you 
would drive me at once to his chateau 
—house—I could in a few moments dis- 
cern his intentions. The boat, I under- 
stand, passes here daily before the sun 
rises—and I could leave to-morrow morn- 


ing.” 
of 


The directness 


simplicity and 


Madame de Fonblanque’s language pre- 
1 guag 

possessed the Colonel still more in her 

favor. 


But at the proposition to go to 
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Shrewsbury, he winced a little. How- 
ever, there was no help for it—he had 
offered to befriend her, and he stood un- 
flinchingly to his word. 

“Then, madam,” said the Colonel, 
bowing, “it shall be my privilege to 
drive you to Shrewsbury, Mr. Romaine’s 
residence—and from there to my own 
place, where my sister and granddaughter 
will be happy to entertain you as long as 
you find it agreeable to remain with us.” 

“T thank you a thousand times,” re- 
plied Madame de Fonblanque. “I have 
never met with greater kindness, and you 
have the gratitude of a woman and a 
stranger, whom you have relieved from a 
most inconvenient predicament.” 

The Colonel then offered her his arm, 
and together they traversed the long 
wharf in the descending night, while a 
wild east wind raved about them, and 
made the black water seethe below them. 
There was not much talking in the teeth 
of such a wind, but when Madame de 
Fonblanque was seated in the chaise with 
the lap robes tucked around her, and the 
horses were making good time along the 
soggy road, she told all that was necessary 
about herself. She was the widow of an 
army officer, and since her widowhood 
had spent much time in travelling. She 
had come to this country to see Mr. Ro- 
maine on a matter which she frankly de- 
clared was chiefly one of money—and she 
desired a personal interview with him be- 
fore taking legal steps. She had had a 
maid with her, but the woman, having 
found an unexpected opportunity of go- 
ing back to France, had basely left her 
only the day before. 

“ And so, as I am a soldier’s daughter 
and a soldier’s widow,” she said, with a 
smile, “I thought, ‘What can harm one 
in this chivalrous country? I will go 
alone. I will take enough money with 
me—I was careful not to take too much 
—and I will simply find out the quickest 
way to reach Mr. Romaine, and see him 
—and then I will return to New York, 
where I have friends.’ ” 

“A very courageous thing for a lady 
to do, madam,” replied the Colonel, gal- 
lantly. “ But I think you will find, par- 
ticularly in the State of Virginia, that a 
woman’s weakness is her strength. Every 
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Virginia gentleman is the protector of a 
defenseless woman.” 

Madame de Fonblanque smiled prettily, 
showing very white teeth. She did not 
quite understand the Colonel’s allusion to 
Virginia gentlemen especially, but having 
great tact, she appeared to comprehend 
it perfectly. 

“But do not think for a moment,” she 
said, “that I would bestow my confidence 
upon all men as I have bestowed it on 
you. The supreme honesty of your char- 
acter was perfectly visible to me the in- 
stant you addressed me. I have seen 
much of the world, and I am no bad 
reader of character, and I trusted you 
from the moment I saw you.” 

The Colonel took off his hat, and 
bowed so low that the chaise at that 
moment giving a lurch, nearly pitched 
him head foremost under his horses’ heels. 
Madame de Fonblanque uttered a little 
scream. 

“ T always was so nervous about horses,” 
she said, “although both my father and 
my husband were in the Lancers, they 
never could induce me to ride.” 

Then she began asking some questions 
about Mr. Romaine, which showed that 
she had a very clear knowledge of his 
character. 

“ And is the English mees there still?” 
she inquired, with a slight smile. 

“Yes, but I understand that she has 
been desirous to leave for some time,” an- 
swered the Colonel. 

“Mr. Romaine is a very extraordinary 
man,” continued Madame de Fonblanque, 
after a pause. “I have known him for a 
long time, and I do not think in all these 
years I have ever known him to do one 
thing in the usual manner.” 

“I have known him, madam, many 
more years than you have—we were boys 
together sixty years ago—and I must 
say your estimate of him is correct. Yet 
Romaine is not without his virtues.” 

“Quite true,” replied Madame de 
Fonblanque, composedly. “He can be 
the most generous of men—but I do not 
think he knows what justice is.” 

“Precisely—precisely, madam. After 
Romaine has spoiled a life, or has used 
the power of his money most remorseless- 
ly, he will then turn around and do the 
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most generous and princely thing in the 
world. But I should not like to be in 
his power.” 

“Nor I,” said Madame de Fonblanque, 
in a low voice. 

“At present,” continued the Colonel, 
“the relations between us are somewhat 
strained. I am much vexed with him, and 
have shown it. But Romaine, as you 
say, being totally unlike any created be- 
ing, sees fit to ignore it, and actually 
rides over and borrows my man David— 
a worthy negro, of very inferior intellect, 
though—to shave him!” 

It did not take long to make the four 
miles to Shrewsbury, and presently they 
dashed up to the door of the large, bright- 
ly lighted house, and the Colonel rapped 
smartly on the door. There was a bell 
—an innovation introduced by Mr. Ro- 
maine—but Colonel Corbin disdained to 
use so modern and unheard of an appli- 
ance. 

Dodson opened the door, and a flood 
of light from the fine old-fashioned en- 
trance hall poured out into the night. 
Colonel Corbin, according to the Vir- 
ginia custom, walked in, escorting Madame 
de Fonblanque, without asking if any 
one was home—somebody was certain to 
be at home and delighted to see visitors. 

Dodson was about to usher them polite- 
ly in the drawing room, when Bridge 
suddenly appeared. To say that his hair 
stood on end when he caught sight or 
Madame de Fonblanque is hardly putting 
it strong enough. His jaw dropped, and 
his eyes nearly popped out of his head. 
He recovered himself and ran and seized 
the knob of the drawing room door. 

“Please,” he said, in a very positive 
tone, “ Mr. Romaine his’nt at ’ome.” 

“ How do you know that, sir?” sternly 
demanded the Colonel, advancing on 
Bridge, who still held on to the door 
knob. 

“ Because—because—I knows he ain’t 
—to—that—’ere—pusson.” 

The Colonel, who was tall and strong, 
caught Bridge by the coat collar, and 
with clenched teeth, shook him up and 
down as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“You insolent scoundrel,” he said, in 
a fierce basso, “I have a great mind to 
throw you out of the door. Go this in- 
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stant and tell your master that Madame 
de Fonblanque and Colonel Corbin are 
here.” 

Bridge, nearly frightened out of his 
life, and black in the face, was glad to 
escape. He made his way half across 
the hall to Mr. Romaine’s study door, 
and then hesitated. 
the Colonel, the idea of facing Mr. Ro- 
maine with such a message was still more 
terrifying. The Colonel helped him to 
make up his mind by advancing and giv- 
ing him a well directed kick on the shins 
which nearly threw him into Mr. Ro- 
maine’s arms, as that individual unex- 
pectedly opened the door. 

Then there was a pause. 

Madame de Fonblanque had remained 
a silent spectator or the whole scene, 
wearing a look of calm amusement. As 
soon as Mr. Romaine caught sight of her 
his pale face grew still more ashy, and 
his inscrutable black eyes blazed with a 
still more sombre splendor. Colonel Cor- 
bin, quite ummoved by his little rencontre 
with “that infernal flunkey,” as he de- 
scribed the worthy Bridge afterward, ad- 
vanced and said, with his most magnifi- 
cent air: 

“ Allow me, Romaine, to announce a 
lady with whom I imagine you to have 
the honor of a previous acquaintance— 
Madame de Fonblanque.” 

“The devil I have!” replied Mr. Ro- 
maine. 


CHAPTER X. 


CotoneL Corin could not kick his 
friend Romaine as he had done poor 
Bridge——but he would have dearly liked 
to at that moment. 

Mr. Romaine, after glaring at Madame 
de Fonblanque without the slightest 
greeting, turned to the Colonel. 

“Corbin,” he said, “you always were 
and always will be, the most unsophisti- 
vated, impractical creature God ever 
made. The idea of your taking up with 
this brazen adventuress and bringing her 
to my house.” 

“Hear me, sir,” responded the Colonel, 
“if you utter another disparaging word 
respecting this lady, I will forget your 
age and infirmities, and give you the 


Afraid as he was of 


most genteel walloping you ever had in 
your life.” 

“Tt will be the first time you ever for- 
got my age and infirmities,” coolly an- 
swered Mr. Romaine—and then turning 
to Madame de Fonblanque, he said: 

“What do you want of me?” 

“You know very well what I want of 
you.” 

“You will never get it.” 

“T shall try, nevertheless. 
see you in private.” 

“Madam,” said the Colonel, “if you 
desire the protection of my presence, you 
shall have it. I have not the slightest 
regard for this—person—who so maligned 
you—and you see that physically I am 
still worth a good deal.” 

“ You are worth a good deal in every 
way.” replied Madame de Fonblanque 
warmly. “Still, I will see Mr. Romaine 
alone—and w hen the interview is over 
I will again throw myself upon your 
protection.” 

Mr. Romaine turned and led the way 
to his library, Madame de Fonblanque 
following him. He closed the door, and 
stood, waiting for her to speak. He was 
in the greatest rage of his life, but he did 
not in the least lose his self. ~possession. 

“ Well?” he said, his face blazing with 
the intensity of his anger. 

“One hundred thousand frances,” re- 
sponded Madame de Fonblanque, sweetly. 

They were standing in the middle of 
the floor, the soft light of the fire and of 
a great lamp on the table falling upon 
them. 

“ You have raised your price since we 
last met.” 

“ Yes. 
added it. 


I wish to 


I reckoned up the interest and 
Besides, I really think a wo- 
man who was disappointed in being made 
your wife, needs a hundred thousand franes 


to console her for your loss. Now, most 
men would not be worth more thirty or 
forty thousand.” 

Madame de Fonblanque spoke quite 
cheerfully and even gayly. She tapped 
her pocket gracefully. 

“Here I have those letters of yours. 
They never leave me—particularly the 
one proposing marriage and the half dozen 
in which you call me your dearest Atha- 
naise and reproach me bitterly for not 
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loving youenough. Just imagine the hur- 
ricane of amusement they would cause if 
read out in court with proper elocutionary 
effect.” 

Madame de Fonblanque laughed and 
Mr. Romaine positively blushed. 

“ What an infernal, infernal ass I was.” 

“Yes, I thought so, too,” responded the 
pretty and sprightly Frenchwoman—“* I 
have often noticed that people who can 
make fools of others, invariably at some 
time in their lives, make fools of them- 
selves.” 

“T did,” answered Mr. Romaine, sen- 
tentiously. “ But I tell you, once for all, 
not a penny will [ pay.” 

“Ah, my dear M. Romaine, that is 
not for you to say. ‘These breach of pro- 
mise cases sometimes turn out very badly 
for the gentlemen. I can so easily prove 
my position, my respectability—the way 
you pursued me from London to Brighton, 
from Brighton to Folkestone, from Folke- 
stone to Eastbourne—and these invaluable 
and delightful letters. It will be a cause 
céltbre—that you may depend upon. And 
what a figure you will cut! The New 


York papers will have a column a day— 


the London papers two columns. By the 
way, I hear you have leased a fine house 
at Prince’s Gate for the season. You 
will have to give up that lease, my friend 
—you will not dare to show your face in 
London this season, M. Romaine.” 

All this time, Madame de Fonblanque 
had been laughing, as if it were a very 
good joke, but she now became serious. 

“There is a tragic side to it,” she con- 
tinued, going closer to Mr. Romaine, and 
looking at him in a threatening way. “I 
know all about that visit to Dr. Chambers. 
No matter how I found it out—I know 
he passed sentence of death on you—and 
while this good, amiable Chessingham is 
doctoring you for all sorts of imaginary 
aches and pains, you have one constant 
ache and pain that he does not suspect, 
because you have so carefully concealed 
it from him—and the slightest annoyance 
or chagrin may be fatal to you. I know 
that you have tried to persuade the good 
Chessingham that you have every disease 
in the calendar of diseases—except the 
one that is killing you.” 

Mr. Romaine walked rather unsteadily 
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to a chair and sat down, burying his face 
in his hands. Madame de Fonblanque, 
after a moment, felt an impulse of pity to- 
ward him. She went and touched him 
lightly. 

“You called me a brazen adventuress 
just now—and I acknowledge that I am 
not engaged in a very high business, trying 
to make you pay me for not keeping your 
word. But I feel sorry for you now. I 
dislike to witness your unhappiness. Say 
you will pay me, and let me go.” 

“ Never,” answered Mr. Romaine, look- 
ing up, with an unquenchable determina- 
tion in his eyes. 

“ Very well, then,’ answered Madame 
de Fonblanque, quietly, “ you know I am 
a very determined woman. I came here 
to see for myself what your condition 
is. I shall go away to instruct my law- 
yers to bring suit against you immediately. 
I may not get one hundred thousand francs 
in money—but [ will get a hundred thou- 
sand francs worth of revenge.” 

“Tt seems to me,” presently said Mr. 
Romaine, with a cynical smile on his face, 
“ your revenge will be two-edged.” 

“So is nearly all revenge. It’s a very 
ignoble thing to avenge one’s self—few 
people can do it without sharing’in the ig- 
nominy. But I weighed the matter well 
before I made up my mind. French news- 
papers take but little notice of what goes 
on outside of Paris. I have influence 
enough to silence those that would say 
anything about it—and I care not a sou 
for anybody or anything in this country 
or England. Ishall go back to Paris and 
say it was another Madame de Fon- 
blanque.” 

Madame de Fonblanque, following Mr. 
Romaine’s example, seated herself, and 
opened the long, rich cloak of fur she wore. 
She was certainly very handsome, partic- 
ularly when the heat of the room brought 
a slight flush to her clear cheeks. 

“Tt is strange to me that a woman of 
your education and standing should en- 
gage in this scheme of yours,” after a while 
said Mr. Romaine. 

“One hundred thousand franes,” re- 
sponded Madame de Fonblanque. 

“You might have married well a dozen 
times if you had played your cards right,” 
he continued. 
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“One hundred thousand francs,” again 
said Madame de Fonblanque. 

“What are your plans of campaign, 
may I ask?” 

“To get one hundred thousand franes 
from you.” 

“That ridiculous old blunderbuss, 
Corbin! I suppose he has invited you 
to take up your quarters at Corbin Hall, 
indefinitely, without knowing any more 
about you than he does of the man in the 
moon.” 

“He has—the dear, innocent old gen- 
tleman—and I shall stay until I get my 
one hundred thousand francs. But he 
shall not regret it. I know how to ap- 
preciate kindness. I have met with so 
little. The man I loved—my husband— 
squandered my dot, which I gave him, and 
it is on account of my rash fondness for 
one man, that it is now absolutely neces- 
sary for me to have some money from 
another, and I intend to make every 
effort to get a hundred thousand francs 


from you.” 
Mr. Romaine remained silent for a 
few minutes, considering a coup. 


Then 
his usual sly smile appeared upon his 
countenance. When he spoke his voice 
had more than its usual velvety softness. 

“Your efforts, Madame de Fonblanque, 
will not be necessary, for I hereby de- 
clare to you my perfect willingness to 
marry you, and [ shall put it in writing.” 

It was now Madame de Fonblanque’s 
turn to be disconcerted. She fell back 
in her chair and gazed dumbly at Mr. 
Romaine. Marry him! And as she 
had laughed while Mr. Romaine had suf- 
fered, now he laughed wickedly while she 
literally cowered at the prospect presented 
to her. 

“And as regards my sudden and 
speedy death, which you seem to antici- 
pate, it could not benefit you ”—he leaned 
over and said something to her in a low 
tone, which caused Madame de Fon- 
blanque to start—“so that you will have 
the satisfaction of enjoying my money— 
such as I may choose to give you—as 
long as I live. But I warn you—I am 
not an easy man to live with, nor would 
the circumstances of our marriage render 
me more so. Ask Chessingham if I am 
easy to live with, and he will tell you 
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that I am not, even at my best. It 
would not surprise me, in case our mar- 
riage took place, if you were to wish your- 
self free again. You say you desire re- 
venge. So would I—and I would take 
it.” 

Madame de Fonblanque grew steadily 
paler, as Mr. Romaine spoke. She knew 
well enough the purgatory he was offer- 
ing her. To marry him! Such an idea 
had never dawned upon her. The con- 
viction of his insincerity had caused her 
coyness in the first instance which had 
stimulated Mr. Romaine so much. It 
had really looxed, in the beginning, as if 
he would not succeed in the least in mak- 
ing a fool of this pretty French widow. 
But he had finally succeeded at the cost 
of making a fool of himself. However, 
it was now his turn to score—because it 
was plain that Madame de Fonblanque 
was anything but enraptured at the no- 
tion of marrying him. 

She caught sight of Mr. Romaine’s 
black eyes dancing in enjoyment of her 
predicament. She rose and drew her fur 
cloak around her. 

“T will think it over, Mr. Romaine,” 
she said, calmly. 

“Pray do,” responded Mr. Romaine, 
“and I will write you a letter to-morrow 
morning, making a specific offer to fulfil 
my promise, which will make those cher- 
ished letters of yours worth considerably 
less than the paper they are written on— 
and what a honeymoon we will have!” 

At this, Madame de Fonblanque posi- 
tively shuddered, but she held her head 
up bravely, as Mr. Romaine opened the 
door politely for her, and they discovered 
Colonel Corbin stalking up and down the 
hall alone. 

“Corbin,” said Mr. Romaine, blandly, 
“Madame de Fonblanque and I have 
reached a perfectly satisfactory agree- 
ment.” 

“Sir,” replied the Colonel, glowering 
with wrath, “it must also be made satis- 
factory tome. When I bring a lady to 
a house, she is under my protection, and 
when she has the term “brazen adventur- 
ess” applied to her, simply because she 
has come to demand a mere act of jus 
tice—and I know it to be a fact because 
she has so informed me—I must insist 
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upon an apology from the person apply- 
ing that term.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Romaine, 
debonair and smiling, “I apologize. Ma- 
dame de Fonblanque is not a brazen 
adventuress—she is merely a lady of 
great enterprise and assurance, and I 
wish you joy of her acquaintance.” 

In Madame de Fonblanque’s breast 
there sprung up that desire that is never 
wholly smothered in any human being— 
to appear well in the presence of a per- 
son she respected. She did sincerely re- 
spect Colonel Corbin, who had befriended 
her on that risky expedition, and it cut 
her to the heart to be insulted before 
him. Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
turned to him with trembling lips. 

“Do not mind what he says. He hates 
me because he has injured me, and keeps 
me out of money that he ought to pay 
me.” 

“IT do not mind him in the least, 
madam,” replied the Colonel, suavely, 
“Mr. Romaine knows perfectly well my 
opinion of him. He keeps you out of 
money he owes you, and insists upon 


? 


forcing on my granddaughter money that 
she does not want, and which will involve 


her in endless trouble. I think that is 
quite characteristic of Romaine. Let us 
now leave this inhospitable house.” 

Madame de Fonblanque took the arm 
the Colonel offered her, and walked out 
of the hall without noticing Mr. Ro- 
maine’s courteous bow. 

The proposition made to Madame de 
Fonblanque was truly startling. Almost 
anything on earth was better than mar- 
rying him—and what he had whispered 
to her proved that she could not profit 
one penny by his death. She would 
gladly have foregone that offer on paper, 
for some other letters she had in which 
he flatly refused to keep his word and 
which she had held over him in terror- 
em. She could not determine in a mo- 
ment what to do, but she was convinced 
that she could not see Mr. Romaine 
again, and the matter would have to be 
settled by correspondence. And then 
she felt the sooner she got away from this 
place where she had been checkmated 
the better. When they were travelling 
fast through the murky night toward 
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Corbin Hall, she broached the subject at 
once of her return in the morning. The 
Colonel declared it depended upon the 
weather, which puzzled Madame de Fon- 
blanque much, until it was explained to 
her that it was a question of weather 
whether the boat came or not. Some- 
times in that climate, the river froze over 
and then the river steamers stopped run- 
ning until there was a thaw—for. ice 
boats were unknown in that region. It 
was very cold, and getting colder, and 
the Colonel was of the opinion that a 
freeze was upon them, and no boat could 
get down the river that night. 

When they got to Corbin Hall, Ma- 
dame de Fonblanque was extremely 
nervous about the greeting she would get 
from the Colonel’s womenkind—but it 
was as cordial and unsuspicious as his 
had been. The Colonel explained that 
Madame de Fonblanque had business 
with Mr. Romaine, who had treated her 
like—Mr. Romaine—and Letty, as soon 
as she found somebody with a community 
of prejudice against the master of Shrews- 
bury felt much drawn toward her. There 
was no doubt that Madame de Fon- 
blanque was a lady—and in the innocent 
and unworldly lives of the ladies at Cor- 
bin Hall, the desperate shifts and devices 
to get money of people with adventurous 
tendencies, was altogether unknown and 
unsuspected. Besides, people from a 
foreign country were very great novelties 
to them, and Letty seated herself, after 
tea, to hear all about that marvellous 
world beyond the sea. The Colonel still 
talked about his visit to Europe in 1835, 
and Paris in the days of the citizen King, 
and imagined that everything had re- 
mained unchanged since then. Madame 
de Fonblanque was a stout Monarchist, 
as most French people of dubious antece- 
dents profess to be,and gave out with 
much tact, that although only the widow 
of a poor officer in the Lancers, that she 
was on intimate terms with all the Fau- 
bourg St. Germains. As she frankly ad- 
mitted her modest means, there was no 
hint of braggadocio in anything she said 
in her fluent French-English. She had 
great curiosity about Mr. Romaine and 
was well up in all his adventures since 


he had been in America. She spoke of 
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him so coolly and critically that it never 
dawned upon her listeners that the diffi- 
culties between them were not of the 
usual business kind. 

“As for the English mees,” she said, 
calmly, “I would say to her—“Go home, 
my pretty demoiselle—don’t waste your 
time on that—that aged crocodile. The 
English, you know, have no sentiment. 
They call us unfeeling because French 
parents select a suitable man for an inno- 
cent young daughter to marry, and bid 
her feel for him all the tenderness pos- 
sible. But those calculating English 
meeses would marry old Scaramouch 
himself if he had money enough.” 

The Colonel did not like to hear 
his favorite nation abused, and rather 
squirmed under this—but he reflected 
that Madame de Fonblanque’s remarks 
were due, no doubt, to the traditional 
jealousy between the French and the 
English. 

Madame de Fonblanque gave the 
straightest possible account of’ herself, in- 
cluding the desertion of her maid the day 
before. 


“T thought, with my trusty Suzanne, I 


could face anything. I did not imagine 
I could go anywhere in this part of 
America that I would not find hotels, 
railroads, telegraph offices—” 

“There is one tavern in the county, 
and that a very poor one, six miles away 
—and not a line of telegraph wire or 
railway more than two counties off,” ex- 
plained Letty, smiling. Madame de Fon- 
blanque clapped her hands. 

“How delicious! Ishall tell this in 
France—it is like some of our retired 
places in the provinces, where the govern- 
ment has erected telegraph lines, but the 
people do not know exactly what they 
are meant for! And when that wretched 
Suzanne left me, I asked at once for the 
French consul—but I found there was 
none in town. All of my adventures here 
have been novel—and as I have met with 
such very great kindness, I shall always 
regard them as amusing.” 

She showed no disposition to trespass 
on the hospitality so generously offered 
her, and looked out of the window anx- 
iously when they rose to go to their rooms. 
But it had begun snowing early in the 
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evening, and the ground was now per- 
fectly white. 

“No boat to-morrow, madam,” said 
the Colonel. “ You will, I am sure, be 
forced to content yourself at Corbin Hall 
for some days yet.” 

“I content myself perfectly,” replied 
Madame de Fonblanque, with ready 
grace, “but one must be careful not to 
take advantage of so much generosity as 
yours.” 

When she was alone in the same old- 
fashioned bedroom that Farebrother had 
occupied, enjoying as he had done, the 
sparkling wood fire, she reflected grate- 
fully upon the goodness of these refined 
and simple minded people—but she also 
reflected with much bitterness upon the 
extremely slim prospect of her getting any 
money from Mr. Romaine. She had 
fully counted upon his dread of ridicule, 
his fear of publicity, to induce him to 
hand over a considerable sum of money— 
but she had not in the least counted upon 
what she considered his truly diabolical 
offer to come up to his word. To marry 
Mr. Romaine! She could have brought 
herself to it, reflecting that he could not 
live forever, but those few words he 
whispered to her, showed her that it was 
out of her power to get any money at his 
death. She believed what he told her— 
it was so thoroughly characteristic of him 
—and she would by no means risk the 
horrors of marrying this embodied whim 
with that probability hanging over her. 
She turned it over and over in her mind, 
wearily, until past midnight, when she 
tossed to and fro until the grey dawn 
shown upon the snow-covered world. 

But Mr. Romaine suffered from more 
than sleeplessness that night. The Chess- 
inghams guessed from the accounts given 
by the servants of the strange visitor, 
that Madame de Fonblanque had turned 
up miraculously with Colonel Corbin, and 
after a short interview with Mr. Romaine 
had disappeared. They knew all about 
the old report that Mr. Romaine had 
been very marked in his attentions at one 
time to the pretty widow, and Chessing- 
ham shrewdly guessed very near the 
truth concerning her visit, which truth 
convulsed him with laughter. 

“It’s the most absurd thing,” he said, 
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to his wife and Ethel Maywood, in their 
own sitting room that night. “ No doubt 
the old fellow has some entanglement 
with her and finding widows a little 
more difficult to impose upon than guile- 
less maidens, he’s been trapped in some 
way.” 

“And serves him right,” said Mrs. 

Chessingham, withenergy. “I know he’s 
kind to us, Reggie—but—was there ever 
such another man as Mr. Romaine, do 
you think?” 
" «The Lord be praised, no,” answered 
Chessingham. “And he is not only men- 
tally and morally different from any man 
I ever saw, but physically, too. I swear 
after having been his doctor for two 
years, I don’t know his constitution yet. 
He will describe to me the most contra- 
dictory symptoms. He will profess to 
take a prescription and apparently it will 
have just the opposite effect from that in- 
tended. Sometimes I have asked myself 
if he has not, all the time, some disease 
that he rigorously conceals from me, and 
that he simply uses these subterfuges to 
deceive me.” 


“Anything is possible with Mr. Ro- 


maine,’ said Ethel quietly. “ And yet 
—he is the most generous of men. Our 
own father was not half so free with his 
money to us as Mr. Romaine is. And he 
seems to shrink from the least acknowl- 
edgement of it. How many men, do you 
think, would allow his doctor to carry a 
wife and sister-in-law around with him 
as we go, and do everything for us, as if 
we were the most valued friends and 
guests?” 

“Oh, Romaine isn’t a bad man, so 
much as a perverse one,” replied Chessing- 
ham, lightly, “and he is a tremendously 
interesting one.” 

At that very moment, Mr. Romaine 
was in the condition that any man but 
himself would have called for a doctor— 
but not for worlds would he have allowed 
Chessingham to see him then. Heunder- 
stood his own case perfectly—and the one 
human being near him that was in his 
confidence was Bridge. 

The evening was a very unhappy one 
for Mr. Romaine—the more so, that what 
the great specialist he had consulted had 
predicted was actually happening. Being 
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disturbed in mind, he was becoming ill in 
body. How on earth had that cruel 
French woman found out about Dr. 
Chambers? So Mr. Romaine thought 
sitting in his library chair, suffering 
acutely. Dr. Chessingham offered to 
come in and read to him, to play écarté 
with him—but it occurred to Mr. Ro- 
maine that perhaps a visit to the Chess- 
ingham’s part of the house might divert 
his spirits and take his mind off the tor- 
turing subject of Madame de Fonblanque. 
He took Bridge’s arm and tottered off to 
the Chessingham’s sitting room. But the 
instant he entered the door his indomit- 
able spirit asserted itself. He stood up- 
right, walked steadily, and even forced a 
smile to his lips. Mrs. Chessingham and 
Ethel were at their everlasting fancy 
work, of which Mr. Romaine had never 
seen a complete specimen. Ethel rose 
and placed a chair for him—which, as he 
was old and infirm and needed it, nettled 
him extremely. 

“Pray, my dear Miss Maywood, don’t 
trouble yourself. I do not yet require the 
kind coddling you would bestow upon me.” 

Ethel, being an amiable and patient 
creature, took this with a smile. 

“Tam looking forward with great pleas- 
ure,” said Mr. Romaine, after having 
seated himself in a straight backed chair, 
while he yearned for an easy one, “ to the 
season in London. I have had my eye 
on that house in Prince’s Gate for several 
years, and of course, feel pleased to have 
it. Being an old-fashioned man, I have 
kept pretty closely to the localities which 
were modish when I was a young attaché 
some years since—such as Belgravia,Gros- 
venor and Lowndes Square, Carlton Gar- 
dens, and all those places. But there is 
something very attractive about the new 
Kensington—and I have intended for 
some years to take a house in that part of 
town for a season—and this one particu- 
larly struck my fancy.” 

“It is very handsome—but very ex- 
pensive,” said Mrs. Chessingham. 

“ Most handsome things are expensive, 
dear madame, but this house is reasonable, 
considering its charm, and I hope that 
you will enjoy some of its pleasures with 
me—as well as your sister.” 

Both young women smiled—it would 
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be nice to have the run of the house at 
Prince’s Gate—and after going through 
with a winter in the country, and in Vir- 
ginia too, they thought they had earned it. 

“ Heretofore,” continued Mr. Romaine, 
stroking his white mustache with his deli- 
cate hand, “ while I have been fond of en- 
tertaining, it has always been of a sedate 
kind—chiefly dinners. But last year I 
was beguiled into promising my young 
friend, Lady Gwendolen Beauclere, a ball, 
if I could get a house with a ball room— 
and a few days ago, I received a very 
pretty reminder of my promise, in the 
shape of a photograph and a letter.” 

Better and better, thought Ethel—to be 
invited to a bail given to please Lady 
Gwendolen Beauclere! But Gladys spoke 
up with her usual simplicity and straight- 
forwardness. 

“T hardly think, being now married to 
a medical man with his way to make in 
the world, that I shall be asked to many 
swell balls—and perhaps it is better that 
I shouldn’t go.” 

“ But, Gladys, we went once to swell 
balls,” said Ethel, reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Gladys, “ but that 
was over and done with when I married 
my husband—and he is well worth the 
sacrifice. Reggie himself is of good family 
as you know—but he is on that account 
too proud to associate with people upon 
terms of condescension—so, when we were 
married, we agreed to be very careful 
about giving and accepting invitations.” 

“ The social prejudices of you English 
are peculiar,’ remarked Mr. Romaine. 
“Tt is from you that we Virginia people 
inherit that profound respect for land. I 
found, early in life, when I first went to 
England and when Americans were scarce 
there, that it was more in my favor to be 
a landholder and a slave owner than if I 
had been worth millions. The landed 
people in all countries are united by a 
powerful bond, which does not seem to ex- 
ist with other forms of property. But be- 
cause agriculture is perhaps the first and 
the most absorbing and conservative of all 
industrial callings, the people who own 
land are naturally bound together and ap- 
preciative of each other.” 

While Mr. Romaine was giving this lit- 
tle disquisition, he suffered furious pain, 
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but the only indication he gave of it was 
a furtive wiping of his brow. 

“ And the hold of the land upon one is 
peculiar. I could never bring myself to 
part with an acre of it which I had either 
bought or inherited. Of course, during 
my practical expatriation for many years 
my landed property here has suffered. | 
have often wondered at myself for holding 
on to it, when I could have invested the 
money in an English estate which really 
would have been much more profitable— 
but I could never divest myself of the 
feeling that the land would yet draw me 
back to it. However,” he continued, quite 
gayly, “it is now so depreciated, and the 
new system is so impossible for the old 
masters to adopt, that I can’t sell it, and 
I can’t live on it—so I shall be compelled 
to buy an estate in England in the coun- 
try, for a town house, even the Prince’s 
Gate one, is only endurable for five months 
in the year.” 

Ethel’s eyes glistened—a town house at 
Prince’s Gate—an estate in the country! 
Might she not, after all, be Mrs. Romaine? 
And Mr. Romaine’s position was so much 
better than that of any other American 
she knew—the others were all striving for 
recognition—but Mr. Romaine had had an 
assured place in English society for a gen- 
eration. He had not only dandled Lady 
Gwendolen Beauclere, who was a duke’s 
daughter, on his knee, but he had danced, 
at a court ball, with the Queen herself, 
when she was a youthful matron, and he 
was a slim young diplomat. And in a 
flash of imagination, Ethel saw herself, 
becomingly attired in widow’s weeds and 
leaving, by the hands of a footman, in 
mourning livery, black bordered cards, 
bearing the inscription “ Mrs. Romaine.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ar last, Mr. Romaine was conquered 
by pain, and rose to leave the Chessing- 
hams’ rooms about ten o’clock. As he 
said good-night, some strange impulse 
made him take Ethel’s soft, white hand 
in his, which was deathly cold and 
clammy. He looked at her in her fresh, 
wholesome beauty. He knew she was just 
as designing in her own way as Madame 
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de Fonblanque—but the designing was 
different in the two women, according 
to their race. Ethel’s was that peculiar- 
ly artless and primitive designing, which 
is as near as the English character can 
come to deception—for it really deceives 
nobody. Madame de Fonblanque’s was 
that consummate designing of the Latin 
races, which could deceive almost any- 
body. At that very moment she was 
completely hoodwinking the people at 
Corbin Hall, and Letty, who had been 
disgusted with Ethel’s transparent devices 
to ensnare Mr. Romaine, never for a 
moment suspected that the graceful and 
tactful Madame de Fonblanque’s “ busi- 
ness” with Mr. Romaine was an attempt 
to entrap him of a nature much more 
desperate and barefaced than Ethel would 
have dreamed of. 

But as Mr. Romaine looked into Ethel’s 
rosy, fresh face, he saw a great deal of 
good there. She would not bedevil him 
as the French woman had done. She was 
amiable even in her disappointments, and 
if things had been otherwise, and she could 
have shared with him the town house and 
the country house and the carriage, would 
have tended him faithfully and kindly. 
Some dim idea of rewarding her by making 
her an offer as soon as he was clear of the 
French woman dawned upon his mind. 
Ethel, for her part, read a new look of 
gentleness in his expressive black eyes— 
and his hand clasp was positively tender. 
But his pain showed in his glance—there 
was something agonizing in his eyes as 
Ethel’s met his. And fascinated by them 
she gazed into them with a strange and 
pathetic feeling that it was not “ good- 
night” she was saying, but “good-bye.” 
Mr. Romaine himself had something of 
this feeling—and so for a full minute 
they stood, hand in hand, and quite 
silent. Mrs. Chessingham moved away 
judiciously—and did not turn until the 
door closed behind Mr. Romaine. Ethel 
stood in the same spot, with a pained 
face. 

“Do you know, Gladys, I had a queer 
feeling just now—as if Mr. Romaine were 
really ill, and might die at any time? 
And all the time we have looked upon 
him as a hypochondriac.” 

“Reggie says if anybody really ex- 
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pected Mr. Romaine to die he would live 
forever. But I have not heard him say 
he was ill, and I am sure Reggie does not 
suspect it. And, Ethel dear, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if, after all, that house at 
Prince’s Gate should be yours.” 

“T should be,” answered Ethel, “but 
if it ever is, I promise to be kind to the 
old gentleman.” 

Bridge had met “the old gentleman” 
just outside the door, and had gone with 
him to the library, where he sat within 
easy call. Mr. Romaine, seated at his 
table, after a while seemed to recover 
from his paroxysm of pain. He unlocked 
a drawer, and took out his will, which he 
read over, smiling all the time—he seemed 
to regard it as avery facetious document. 
Then he added something to it. He had 
a few valuable diamonds which he had 
collected for no particular purpose some 
years before, and he thought that Ethel 
Maywood might as well have them. And 
then he wrote his offer to Madame de 
Fonblanque, and sealed and addressed it. 
It seemed to give him such acute pleasure 
that he almost forgot his pain. He 
smiled, his black eyes sparkled, he 
smoothed his moustache coquettishly, and 
thought to himself: 

“Checkmated, by Jove!” 

It was then near twelve o’clock, and he 
rang for Bridge and went to his bed- 
room. 

The man undressed him and put him 
to bed, and then Mr. Romaine said 
casually : 

“You had better sit in this room to- 
night.” 

Even with this servant, who knew the 
whole secret of his ailments, Mr. Ro- 
maine maintained a systematic kind of 
deceit which did not deceive. 

Bridge stirred the fire into a ruddy 
blaze, and sat down by it to doze. 
Occasionally he rose and went toward the 
luxurious bed, where Mr. Romaine lay 
with wide open, staring eyes, and every 
few moments he wanted something done 
for him. This alarmed Bridge, but he 
dared not show his uneasiness. At last, 
about two o’clock in the morning, when 
he had given up all attempts at dozing, 
he heard a sound which made him jump. 
It was a slight groan. 
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In all the sixteen years that he had 
served Mr. Romaine he had never known 
from him the slightest sign that pain was 
Bridge fairly ran to the bed at 


victor. 
this. 

“What is the matter?” sternly asked 
Mr. Romaine. 

“Didn’t I hear you groan, sir?” 

“Of course not—Bridge, you are in 
your dotage.” 

Bridge went back to his place. In ten 
minutes came another groan—and an- 
other. 

He rose and went to the bedside again. 

“Mr. Romaine, I’m a-goin’ for Mr. 
Chessingham. I can’t stand this no 
longer.” 

“T should think if I could stand it, you 
could.” 

“No, sir. Can’t nobody stand what 
you can stand, and I’m a-goin’ for Mr. 
Chessingham.” 

“Tf you dare,” said Mr. Romaine. 

Bridge moved toward the door. By a 
tremendous effort Mr. Romaine rose up 
in bed, and seizing a carafe of water from 
the table at his side, sent it whizzing after 
Bridge. It missed its target by a very 
close shave indeed. 

“Next time,” said Mr. Romaine, 
will aim better.” 

Bridge returned to his seat by the fire. 

All night the struggle went on. Mr. 
Romaine writhed in agony, but the de- 
termination to disappoint Bridge brought 
him out alive. When morning broke, 
the worst was over, and he seemed as 
likely to live as he had done at any 
time since Bridge first knew him. But 
the unhappy valet showed the terrible 
experience he had been through with, and 
his pallid face and nervous hands brought 
a grim smile to Mr. Romaine’s face. 

About ten o'clock Mr. Romaine an- 
nounced that he would rise and dress, 
having made, many years before, a secret 
resolution that he would die with his 
boots on. Bridge, completely subdued, 
assisted at this toilet, and helped him 
into the library. 

While shaving him, though, 
maine said, crossly : 

“You are so afraid I am dying that 
you'll probably cut my throat out of 
pure nervousness. I have half a mind to 
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send for that black barber at Corbin Hall, 
who can give you points on shaving.” 

Bridge was so frightened and uneasy 
about Mr. Romaine’s condition that he 
did not even resent this slur. 

It was still intensely cold and snowing. 
But the roaring fire and heavy curtains 
made the room deliciously comfortable. 
Mr. Chessingham always came to Mr. 
Romaine at eleven—and on this particu- 
lar morning he found Mr. Romaine in his 
usual place before the great, cheery fire- 
place. But he undoubtedly looked ill. 

“ What sort of a night did you have?” 
was the young doctor’s first inquiry. 

“Only fairly good,” replied Mr. Ro- 
maine—and then went on with great seri- 
ousness to describe a multitude of trifling 
symptoms, such as any imaginative person 
can conjure up at any moment. 

“The fact is—to be perfectly candid 
with you,” said Chessingham, who was a 
conscientious man, “if you allow yourself 
to dwell upon these trifling ailments they 
will entail real suffering upon you. Try 
and forget about your stiff shoulder, and 
your neuralgic headache and that sort of 
thing.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” answered Mr. 
Romaine, with a flash of humor in his 
black eyes, “you know it is my infirmity 
to exaggerate my aches and pains. Last 
night, for what I acknowledge was a mere 
trifle, I actually lay in my bed and 
gr oaned.” This was for Bridge’s benefit, 
who was putting on Mr. Romaine’s im- 
maculate boots at that moment. 

Chessingham, however, did not know 
exactly what to make of Mr. Romaine’s 
statement. His practiced eye saw that 
something was the matter. But if Mr. Ro- 
maine refused to tell the doctor whom he 
hired to take care of his health what ailed 
him, the doctor was not to blame. Chess- 
ingham went back to his part of the 
house, much puzzled and deeply annoyed. 

“Do you know,” he said to his wife. 
“T doubt very much if I did a wise thing 
in accepting Mr. Romaine’s offer to stay 
with him. My object, of saving enough 
from my salary to start me in ~ London, 
will be attained. But suppose Mr. Ro- 
maine should die of some disease that he 
has concealed from me—my professional 
reputation would be hurt.” 
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Gladys said some comforting words, 
and told him about Mr. Romaine’s plans 
for buying an estate in England, the 
Prince’s Gate house, the impending ball, 
etc. At every word she said, Chessing- 
ham looked more and more gloomy. 

“Very bad, very bad,” he said— 
“ Worse and worse. He must be very ill 
indeed, if he thinks it necessary to talk 
that way.” 

Gladys laughed at Chessingham’s in- 
terpretation of Mr. Romaine’s remarks, 
and reminded him of his off-repeated pre- 
diction that Mr. Romaine would live to 
bury all of them. 

“It is simply the same old puzzle,” he 
said at last, impatiently. “I thought 
heretofore that nothing ailed him except 
his diabolically ingenious imagination. 
Now, I believe that everything ails him 
—but I cannot tell.” 

The day passed on with leaden feet to 
Mr. Romaine, sitting, suffering and smil- 
ing in his easy chair. At six o’clock, he 
called for Bridge to dress him for the 
evening as usual. Budge, thoroughly 


frightened, turned pale at this. 
“Mr. Romaine,” he said, pleadingly, 


“T’m afraid sir, it’ll—it’ll be the death of 
you.” 

* “You'll be the death of me another 
way,” vigorously responded Mr. Romaine. 
“You'll enrage me so that I'll break a 
blood vessel.” 

Bridge went and got the necessary 
things, and Mr. Romaine made a ghastly 
toilet. He was always particular about 
the tying of his white cravat, and on 
this especial evening almost took poor 
Bridge’s head off, and ruined four ties 
until one was done to suit him. When 
he got through, he was gasping for 
breath, but perfectly undaunted. 

The nervous apprehension of the young 
doctor about Mr. Romaine communicated 
itself to everybody at Shrewsbury. They 
all, from the Chessinghams and Miss 
Maywood down to the very house dogs, 
that whined in their loneliness and im- 
prisonment to the house, felt as if some- 
thing ghastly and terrible was descending 
with the night. All except Mr. Romaine 
himself, who maintained an uncanny sort 
of gayety all day long, and who, every 
time Chessingham visited him, was found 
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cackling over some humorous journals 
that had arrived a day or two before. 
But the young doctor could not quite 
appreciate the funny cartoons and lively 
jokes, and his grave face seemed to afford 
Mr. Romaine much saturnine amusement. 

The day that was so long at Shrews- 
bury was very short at Corbin Hall. 
The Colonel was simply delighted with 
Madame de Fonblanque and harangued 
to Letty privately upon Romaine’s 
deuced unchivalric conduct to a noble, 
attractive, and blameless woman. This 
excellent man had accepted Madame de 
Fonblanque at her face value. Letty was 
always more worldly wise than the 
Colonel, but she, too, had fallen a victim 
to Madame de Fonblanque’s charms and 
was only too ready to think Mr. Romaine 
a brute. 

After a delightful day, spent chiefly in 
the comfortable old library, where they 
could bid defiance to the cold and snow 
without, a wholly unexpected visitor 
turned up just at nightfall. A loud knock 
at the front door, much yelping of dogs 
and stamping of booted feet announced 
an arrival. 

There had been an understanding that 
Sir Archy was to repeat his visit later in 
the winter. He was liable to arrive at 
any day, and when the commotion in the 
large and dusky hall was heard, the 
Colonel only voiced the general impres- 
sion of the group around the library fire 
when he said: 

“It is no doubt our kinsman, Sir 
Archibald.” But it was not “Sir Archi- 
bald”— and the next minute Fare- 
brother came walking in, as if he had 
first been around the corner. His face 
was ruddy with the biting wintry air, 
and his eyes were bright. 

The Colonel was openly charmed to see 
him; so was Miss Jemima, and Letty’s 
face turned such a rosy red that it told a 
little story of its own. Farebrother ex- 
plained that he was on his way home 
from the South on a professional trip, and 
had written that he would stop over two 
or three days at Corbin Hall. His letters 
had not been received—the mails being 
conducted upon a happy-go-lucky sched- 
ule in that part of the world—and on 
finding the river closed by ice when he 
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left the railroad twenty-five miles away, 
he had hired horses and had driven the 
distance that day in spite of the storm. 

It was certainly good to see him—he 
was so cheerful, so manly, so full of fresh 
and breezy life. When he arrived and 
was dragged into the library as it were 
by the Colonel, Madame de Fonblanque 
was not present—she had gore to her room 
for a little rest before supper. In a little 
while the Colonel began to tell about her 
—and once started on a theme, he could 
not resist airing his opinion of “ Romaine’s 
utter want of courtesy and consideration 
for a woman.” 

Farebrother’s countenance was a study 
during all this. When the Colonel had 
left the room, he turned to Letty and 
said half laughing as he spoke. “Is it 
possible that Colonel Corbin picked up 
Madame de Fonblanque at the river 
landing and brought her here to stay 
until she chooses to quit?” 

“Of course,” answered Letty, tartly, 
“What else was there left to do?” 

A great part of Farebrother’s enjoyment 
of his Corbin Hall friends consisted in 
their simplicity and the number of hearty 


laughs they afforded him. 

“T declare, Miss Corbin,” he exclaimed, 
after indulging himself in a masculine ha- 
ha, “it’s a great thing to know a place 


where one can get a new sensation. It 
can always be had in Virginia. You are 
certainly the simplest people about some 
things, and the shrewdest about others I 
ever saw.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Letty, smiling, 
“but please, as I am not quite a woman 
of the world yet—tell me what is the mat- 
ter with Madame de Fonblanque ?” 

“Nothing on earth that I know of. 
But there is room for suspicion in every- 
body’s mind who knows the world. What 
is her mysterious business with Mr. Ro- 
maine? Likely as not, blackmail.” 

Letty jumped as Farebrother said this; 
for at that moment the door opened and 
Madame de Fonblanque entered. 

Within ten minutes after her introduc- 
tion to Farebrother, Letty saw a subtile 
change in her. She exchanged her charm- 
ing candor and frank personal conversa- 
tion for the guarded manner of a woman 
who knows a good deal about this wicked 
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world, and conversed upon the safest 
and most general subjects. When the 
Colonel returned they all went in to 
supper, which boasted seven different 
kinds of bread, served by Dad Davy with 
his grandest flourishes. But the Colonel’s 
delightful assumption that Madame de 
Fonblanque would be their guest for 
at least a month, and would probably 
return in the autumn, “ when the climate 
of old Virginia, madam, is truly glorious 
and life giving,” did not meet with the 
same enthusiastic acceptance from Ma- 
dame de Fonblanque as it had done at 
dinner. 

The truth was, with Farebrother’s keen 
eyes upon her, and his polite, but guarded 
manner toward her, she was dealing with 
a different person from the innocent old 
Colonel and the unsuspicious Letty. The 
conversation turned upon Mr. Romaine. 
The Colonel glowered darkly, and growled 
below his breath that Romaine, with age 
and eccentricities, was becoming intoler- 
able. Madame de Fonblanque shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“T hope none of you will be so unhap- 
py as to have business matters with Mr. 
Romaine. You will certainly find him 
a very difficult person.” She said Fare- 
brother seemed to be the only friend that 
Mr. Romaine had at the table. 

“ There’s really a great deal that is en- 
gaging and even admirable about him,” 
he said. “He is a man of great natural 
astuteness, and if he took a stand he would 
be apt to know his ground well, so that 
he could hold it.” 

Madame de Fonblanque flashed a look 
at Farebrother, which he met with a cool 
smile. She knew that he suspected her, 
and he knew that she knew he suspected 
her. Her surroundings were entirely 
novel to her; her hosts were like the old 
provincial gentry in the remote corners of 
France, and such people are always much 
alike, and easy to hoodwink. She was 
grateful to them for their kindness, and 
had no thought of deceiving them any 
more than was necessary. But Fare- 
brother was a type of man that she knew 
all about ; well learned in the ways of the 
world, superlatively honest, but fully able 
to protect himself against scamps of either 
sex. She wondered if he had not heard 
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some talk about the affair between Mr. 
Romaine and herself—and at that very 
moment, she was haunted by the feeling 
of disappointment. She was desperately 
in need of money despite her fur cloak 
and her expensive finery, and she had 
felt from the moment Mr. Romaine spoke 
that there was not the slightest chance 
of her getting any money from him. 
She wanted to write to England and 
consult her lawyer there before taking 
any further steps, and it had occurred to 
her, as the most convenient arrangement, 
to await his reply at Corbin Hall. And 
besides, what a rage it would put Mr. 
Romaine in! But if this robust and 
slightly bold person, with his cheerful 
manner and his alert blue eyes were to 
be there, Madame de Fonblanque would 
rather be somewhere else. 

The Colonel was much puzzled because 
Madame de Fonblanque and Farebrother 
were not hail-fellow-well-met, and felt very 
much as if Farebrother were guilty of a 
want of chivalry—but still, there was 
nothing to take hold of, for he was per- 
fectly courteous to her. But she had 
nothing more to say about her intimacy 
with the old royalist families, and when 
Farebrother boldly avowed himself a 
firm believer in the French republic, 
Madame de Fonblanque did not sigh, 
and say, “Ah, if you had ancestors who 
died for Louis and Charles and Louis 
Philippe, you would not love the re- 
public,” as she had done when Letty ad- 
vanced the same view. In short, Ma- 
dame de Fonblanque had met her match. 

As soon as supper was over she excused 
herself and went to her room for an 
hour or two. She really felt depressed and 
unequal to keeping up the strain any 
longer at that time. The Colonel tramped 
down to the stable in the snow, to see 
that Tom Battercake had made the 
horses comfortable for the night; and 
Miss Jemima always remained an hour 
in the dining room after every meal in 
close confabulation with the cook. Letty 
and Farebrother went alone to the 
library. 

The lamps were lighted but the fire 
needed a vigorous poking, which Letty 
proceeded to administer, going down on 
her knees. Farebrother, who knew better 
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than to interfere, stood by the hearth 
watching her. When she had got through, 
he suddenly went up close to her and 
caught her hands in his. 

“ Letty,” he said, in a firm and serious 
voice that she had never heard him use 
before. “Do you know what I came 
here for?” 

In an instant she knew. But the 
knowledge staggered her. The idea that 
Farebrother would take the bit between 
his teeth and break through all her little 
coquetries like that, had never dawned 
upon her. In another minute he had 
made his meaning so plain to her that 
there was no evading it. 

For the first time Farebrother saw a 
frightened look come into her clear eyes. 
She turned pale, but she made no effort 
to escape from him. He told her that he 
loved her well, with the manly force and 
directness that women like, and Letty 
stammered some sweet, incoherent answer 
which revealed that she too knew the 
exaltation of life’s great fever. All her 
pretty airs and graces dropped from her 
in a moment—she stood trembling, and 
unconsciously returned the clasp of Fare- 
brother’s strong hands, like some weak 
creature holding desperately to one that 
is all steadfastness. Farebrother could 
not recall afterward one word that he 
had said; he only remembered that he 
felt as if they stood alone on some cloud- 
capped peak, the whole world vanished 
from their sight. 

Two tears dropped from Letty’s eyes, 
she knew not why, and Farebrother con- 
soled her for what he did not know—and 
they drank the wine of life together. But 
after a while they came from their own 
heaven down to a real world that was 
scarcely less beautiful to them. 

“And how about that good looking 
villain of an Englishman?” was almost 
the first rational question Farebrother 
asked her. 

“My cousin Archibald? Why, he 
never asked me to be Lady Corbin.” 

“Thank the Lord.” There was a good 
deal more sincerity in this thanksgiving 
than might have been suspected. 

“Do you think I would have been 
dazzled by his title and money?” asked 
Letty, offended. 
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“No, because you don’t know anything 
about either money or titles. You area 
very clever girl, my dear, but you are very 
unsophisticated, so far. I believe, though, 
he would have to come down here among 
you quaint Virginia people to find any girl 
who wouldn’t take him. And the sinner is 
a deuced fine fellow—that I must admit.” 

“1 did want the honor and glory of re- 
fusing him,” Letty admitted, candidly, 
“but he never gave me a chance, more’s 
the pity.” 

Farebrother burst into a ringing laugh. 
Letty’s ideas on the subject of love and 
courtship had a unique and childish can- 
dor which delighted a man who knew as 
much about this ridiculous old planet as 
Farebrother. 

Their lovemaking was cut short by the 
Colonel’s and Miss Jemima’s entrance. 
Colonel Corbin at once engaged Fare- 
brother in a red hot political discussion. 
The Colonel was a believer in states’ 
rights to the point of not believing in a 
central government at all, and Letty 
ably assisted him by ready references to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But Farebrother was a match for them 
both, and argued that Washington, 
Hamilton and a great many of the fathers 
wanted a central government a great deal 
stronger than their successors of to-day 
are prepared to accept. The Colonel, 
though, was rather disgusted to observe 
that Letty and Farebrother were half 
laughing while they argued and quar- 
relled, and that Letty wore a very sweet 
smile, when once or twice the Colonel 
was forced to back water in the discus- 
sion. From politics they fell into talk 
about Mr. Romaine, and in the midst of 
it a tap came at the door, and Madame 
de Fonblanque entered. 

“ We were again discussing our eccen- 
tric friend Romaine, madam,” said the 
Colonel, anxious lest Madame de Fon- 
blanque should suppose that her arrival 
was an interruption. “Mr. Farebrother 
seems to take a more indulgent view of 
him than any of us do.” 

“For my part,” answered Madame de 
Fonblanque, with a gesture of aversion, 
“T do not hesitate to say that I dislike Mr. 
Romaine very much. I cannot deny that 
he is a gentleman— ” 
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“ Technically, my dear madam—tech- 
nically—” 

“__ But I believe, if he were to die to- 
morrow, he would not leave behind him 
one heart to ache for him.” 

Just then the door opened and Dad 
Davy presented a solemn, scared face. 

“ Marse Colonel,” he said, “dee done 
sont dat white man, Dodson, f’um Shrews- 
bury, an’ he say Mr. Romaine mighty 
sick an’ dee ’feerd he gwine die—and he 
want Madame Fireblock—or whatever 
she name, ter come right away. Dee got 
a kerridge and hosses out d’yar and he 
k’yarn leave ’em.” 

A sudden chill and silence fell upon 
them all at this. Mr. Romaine must in- 
deed be dying if he sent for Madame de 
Fonblanque. 

So terrible and so piteous is death, that 
every one of them, who a moment before 
had been discussing the dying man with 
severity, felt that he or she would do 
much to save him. Even Madame de 
Fonblanque turned pale. 

“Of course, I will go,” she said, “ per- 
haps he wants my forgiveness—or to re- 
pair the injury he has done me.” 

She went hastily up stairs, Letty with 
her, to put on her wraps to go to the 
house from which only a few hours before 
she had been ignominiously shown. The 
Colonel would by no means allow her to 
go alone, and when she came down, she 
found him with his great coat on, and a 
large pair of “gambadoes” strapped 
around his legs to protect his trousers, in 
case he should have to get out on the road 
in the snow and slush. In a few mo- 
ments, they were on their way in the bit- 
ter night toward Skrewsbury, the Colo- 
nel’s saddle horse following the carriage. 

Letty and Farebrother and Miss Je- 
mima, sitting in the library, determined 
to wait until midnight, certainly, for 
some news of the dying man or the Colo- 
nel’s return. In spite of the happiness of 
the lovers, there was a cloud upon Fare- 
brother and Letty. Not a word was said 
about Mr. Romaine’s will. All of them 
were more or less sceptical about it, but 
still, his death was deeply impressive to 
them. At one o'clock, they were still 
sitting there, talking gravely, when they 
heard the returning carriage, and pres- 
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ently the Colonel stalked solemnly in, and 
Madame de Fonblanque with him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was only four miles to Shrewsbury, 
and Dodson did not spare the horses, but 
it took them an hour to make it, and it 
was ten o’clock before they drew up to 
the door. Madame de Fonblanque had 
remained perfectly silent during the drive. 
But the Colonel, remembering that he 
must, of necessity, soon go the perilous 
way that Mr. Romaine was now travers- 
ing, was all remorse. He reproached 
himself for his estrangement from Mr. 
Romaine and remembered only their boy- 
hood together, when they had been really 
fond of one another. 

As the carriage crunched along the 
drive across the lawn, the house door 
opened, and Mrs. Chessingham appeared. 
The Colonel assisted Madame de Fon- 
blanque up the steps, and in the full 
glare of the light Mrs. Chessingham saw 
the woman that had made such a com- 
motion the night before. She was struck 
by the dignity of Madame de Fon- 
blanque’s bearing and could imagine 
how even so fastidious a person as Mr. 
Romaine might be fascinated by her. 

“He has been asking for you for the 
last half hour,” she said, helping Madame 
de Fonblanque off with her wraps, and 
escorting her to the door of Mr. Ro- 
maine’s library. 

Mr. Chessingham came out with a 
troubled face, and closing the door be- 
hind him, was presented to Madame de 
Fonblanque. 

“Do you think he is dying?” she 
asked. 

“Undoubtedly. And he knows it him- 
self, and is perfectly prepared, but when 
I ventured to hint as much to him, he 
told me he thought Carlsbad was the 
place for him and he was going there 
next summer.” 

A faint smile appeared upon the faces 
of all three. Majestic death was at hand, 
but Mr. Romaine had to have his quip 
with the Destroyer before going upon his 
great journey. 

“And I frankly admit,” said Ches- 
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singham, worried almost beyond bearing, 
“that Mr. Romaine has never yet told 
me what ailed him, and I do not know 
any more than you do what he is dying 
of. I suspect, of course—but it may be 
one of a half dozen things, any one of 
which would be equally fatal. He will 
not let me know his pulse, temperature or 
anything, and his perversity about his 
symptoms is simply phenomenal. He 
will not even be undressed and go to bed. 
If you will believe me, he had his even- 
ing clothes put on him, and there he sits, 
dying.” 

Madame de Fonblanque, without an- 
other word, advanced and opened the 
door for herself, shutting it carefully after 
her. 

There, indeed, sat Mr. Romaine in his 
easy chair, with his feet in patent leather 
low shoes stretched out to the fire. His 
face was ghastly white—but as he was 
always white, it did not make a great 
deal of difference. His eyes, though, 
were quite unchanged—in fact, they 
seemed to glow with an added fire and 
brilliance. Still, he was plainly dying. 

“T came as soon as you sent for me,” 
said Madame de Fonblanque, gently. “I 
want to say now, that if you think I bear 
you any anger for anything you have 
said or done to me, you are mistaken. I 
forget it all as I look at you.” 

“Did you think I sent for you to ask 
your forgiveness?” asked Mr. Romaine, 
faintly, but fluently. 

“T can think of no other reason.’ 

“Then you must be a very unimagina- 
tive person. I sent for you to punish 
you as you deserve. It won’t make life 
any pleasanter for you to know that you 
have helped me out of it. I have had, 
for some years, as you know, an affection 
which the doctors told me that any agi- 
tation or distress might make fatal. I 
might have lived for years—but your 
presence here last night was my death 
blow. I don’t care a rush about living— 
in fact, I would rather die than suffer as 
I do now—but I would have lived pos- 
sibly ten years longer, but for you.” 

“Pray do not say that,” cried Madame 
de Fonblanque, turning pale. “Think 
what a painful thought to follow one 
through life.” 
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“That’s why I tell you.” 

“Pray, pray, withdraw it,” 
Madame de Fonblanque, in tears. 
implore you.” 

“You would not withdraw your de- 
mand for one hundred thousand francs. 
If you had—if you had shown me the 
slightest mercy, there is a way by which 
I might have rewarded you. I could 
have borrowed a good deal of money 
upon some few pictures I have in Europe. 
But forced under the hammer, they will 
not bring, with this Virginia land, more 
than enough to pay my debts and a few 
legacies.’ 
breath, and the silence was only broken 
by Madame de Fonblanque’s faint sobs. 

“ Nobody has ever yet relied upon my 
generosity without experiencing it. But 
everybody that has ever fought me, I 
have made to rue it,” he continued. 

Madame de Fonblanque sank kneeling 
by his chair, and wept nervously. 

“Will you—forgive me? You must.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“And are you not afraid to go into 


that other world with a fellow creature cry- 
9» 


cried 
“ i 


ing after you from this for forgiveness? 


“Not a bit. I never knew what fear 
was. Pain, instead of making me fear 
death has rendered me totally ‘indifferent 
to it. I am astonished at myself now, 
that I feel so little apprehension.” 

Madame de Fonblanque got up from 
her knees. Living or dying, he was un- 
like other men. 

“Now,” said he, “I want you to make 
me a promise. Dying people’s requests 
are sacred, you know. Perhaps if you 
oblige me in this instance, I may oblige 
you later on. Will you promise?” 

“Yes,” answered Madame de Fon- 
blanque, unable to say no. 

“TI desire that you remain alone with 
me until I am dead. It is coming now. 
I feel it.” 

Madame de Fonblanque remained 
silent with horror. A frightful paroxysm 
of pain came on, and after standing the 
sight of him writhing for a few moments, 
she fled shrieking from the room. 

An instant later she returned with 
Chessingham. Mr. Romaine had then 
recovered from his spasm of pain, and 
greeted her sarcastically. 


He stopped a moment, out of 
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“You have broken your promise,” he 
said. 

Chessingham came up to him anxious- 
ly. He proposed a dozen alleviations of 
the pain, but Mr. Romaine would not 
agree to any. 

“Look here, Chessingham,” he said, 
“the game is up. I am dying, and | 
might as well own it. I haven’t taken a 
dose of your medicine since I employed 
you as my docter. I consulted Cham- 
bers on the sly, and studied up my case 
myself—and I have a whole pharmacopia 
that you never saw or heard of. It was 
rather shabby of me, I acknowledge—but 
I liked you and thought you were a capi 
tal fellow, and I wanted your company— 
and the only way I could get you was to 
make you my doctor.” 

Chessingham said nothing. He could 
not reproach a dying man, but his stern. 
face spoke volumes. 

“And you are one of the most honest 
fellows in the world. Don’t think I dis- 
believe in honesty. I believe in a great 
many good things. I even believe in a 
Great First Cause. I have only followed 
the natural law—those that have been 
good to me, I have been good to—and 
those that haven’t been good to me, I 
have taken the liberty of paying off in 
this world, for fear that by some hocus- 
pocus they might sneak out of punish- 
ment in the next.” 

“T want to say one thing to you,” said 
Chessingham. “I never have considered 
you a bad man. But your virtues are 
not common virtues, and your faults are 
not common faults.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow. It is 
true, I never could strike the great vein 
of commonplace in anything.” 

Then there was a pause. Mr. Ro- 
maine, evidently suffering, yet continued 
to talk until Madame de Fonblanque 
whispered to Chessingham : 

“JT believe he actually enjoys the 
situation !” 

She herself longed to leave, yet hesi- 
tated. She thought if she stayed, that 
perhaps at the end Mr. Romaine might 
grant her some words of forgiveness. She 
was a superstitious woman, and Mr. Ro- 
maine knew it. So, with a white face, 
she seated herself a little way off, at the 
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side of the fireplace. Bridge came in and 
out of the room noiselessly, his feet sink- 
ing in the thick Turkish carpet. The 
room was strangely quiet, but the very 
intensity of the silence gave Mr. Ro- 
maine’s voice and quivering breath and 
faint sounds of pain a fearful distinctness. 
And even in his extremity, the “ situa- 
tion,” as Madame de Fonblanque called 
it, was not without its diversion to him. 

“Corbin came with you, of course,” 
Mr. Romaine said to Madame de Fon- 
blanque after a while. He had at last 
consented to take a little brandy, al- 
though steadily refusing any of Chessing- 
ham’s medicine, and seemed to be revived 
by it. Then he said to Chessingham : 

“Pray, after I am dead, give my re- 
gards to Corbin, but don’t let him exam- 
ine my coffin plate. I desire my age put 
down as fifty-eight, and I won’t have one 
of Corbin’s long-winded arguments to 
prove that I am sixty-nine. Still, Corbin 
is a good fellow. But if there were many 
like him, the rascals would soon have a 
handsome majority everywhere. And I 
also wish my regards given to Mrs. Ches- 
singham and Miss Maywood, and my 
apologies for disappointing them regard- 
ing the season in London. And also to 
Letty Corbin,” and Mr. Romaine paused, 
and his face softened. 

“Say to Jemima Corbin, if I ever 
caused her pain I now ask her forgive- 
ness for it.” 

This surprised both Chessingham and 
Madame de Fonblanque much, who knew 
of no reason why Mr. Romaine should send 
such a message to good Miss Jemima. 

It was now about eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Romaine was evidently going fast, but 
he still managed to resist being laid on 
the sofa. 

“You will last longer,’ 
ham. 

“I don’t care to last any longer than 
I can help,” snapped Mr. Romaine, in 
what Farebrother had called his Ro- 
mainesque manner. 

“My will is in that drawer,” he said, 
with some difficulty. “It will cause a 
good deal of surprise,” and his teeth 
showed in a ghastly smile between his 
blue lips, “and also a letter for Madame 
de Fonblanque.” 


e 
said Chessing- 
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At the last Mr. Romaine fell into a 
stupor. Presently he opened his eyes, 
and looking Chessingham full in the face, 
said in a pleasant voice, “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” responded Chessingham; 
and before the words were out of his 
mouth Mr. Romaine had ceased to breathe. 

Madame de Fonblanque rushed to the 
door, as she had been on the point of do- 
ing every moment she had been in the 
room. Bridge followed her, and caught 
her out in the hall. 

“Madam,” he said, “I wants to say 
as I heard what Mr. Romaine said 
to you about your givin’ ’im ’is death 
blow. Mr. Romaine has been a-dyin’ 
for a month—and it s’prised me he lasted 
so long. I say this because it’s my 
dooty.” 

“ Thank you,” cried Madame de Fon- 
blanque. 

Mrs. Chessingham, Colonel Corbin and 
Ethel Maywood were all gathered in the 
hall when Chessingham came out with a 
solemn face. Ethel was white and trem- 
bling, and felt a strange grief at know- 
ing that Mr. Romaine was no more. 
There were no tears shed. All of them 
had at some time received kindnesses 
from Mr. Romaine, but also all of them 
had experienced the iron hand under the 
velvet glove. Madame de Fonblanque 
could not get away from the house fast 
enough, and so the same carriage that 
had brought them there, landed them at 
Corbin Hall about one o’clock. 

Farebrother, Letty and Miss Jemima 
were still up. The fire had been kept go- 
ing, although the lamp had long since 
given out. Colonel Corbin’s face told the 
story. A pause fell, as in the hall at 
Shrewsbury, and in the shadows, Miss 
Jemima wiped two tears from her with- 
ered face. They were the only tears shed 
for Mr. Romaine. 

Madame de Fonblanque’s nerve quite 
forsook her. She felt that she must get 
away from that place, so associated with 
tragic things, or die. It had suddenly 
moderated and a warm rain had set in by 
midnight that was certain to break up the 
ice in the river. She begged and im- 
plored the Colonel to take her to the land- 
ing on the chance of the boat passing. 
Colonel Corbin could not say no to her 
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pleading—and so, in the dimness of early 
dawn, she disappeared like a shadow that 
had come from another world and had 
gone back to it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As soon as the funeral was over came 
the reading of the will. On the outside 
was the request, written in Mr. Romaine’s 
own hand, that it be read by Chessingham, 
whom he appointed his executor in 
vase he died in America—for in his own 
country there was scarcely a person with 
whom Mr. Romaine was upon terms of 
any close association. The request was 
also made that Colonel Corbin and Miss 
Letty Corbin be present when the will was 
read, and anyone else that Chessingham 
desired. 

On the day following the one when Mr. 
Romaine had been laid in the old burying 
ground beside his fathers, Chessingham 
wrote a note to Colonel and Miss Corbin, 
inviting their presence upon a certain day 


at Shrewsbury, and although Mr. Ro- 
maine had not mentioned any of his nu- 
merous tribes of nephews and _ nieces, 
Chessingham scrupulously invited them 


all. Farebrother, who found it very pleas- 
ant lingering at Corbin Hall as Letty’s 
lover, of course did not accompany the 
Corbins to Shrewsbury. Like Letty, he 
would have been pleased to have money 
“ honestly come by,” so to speak ; but the 
idea of having it under the circumstances 
from Mr. Romaine appeared to him as un- 
desirable as it did to her. 

“ And I tell you now,” said Letty, firm- 
ly, to Farebrother, as she stood on the old 
porch in the wintry sunshine waiting for 
Dad Davy (who superseded Tom Baiter- 
cake on important occasions like this) with 
the ramshackly carriage. “I tell you 
now, I don’t want that money, and I shall 
at once consult a lawyer to see if it can’t 
be turned over to the people it rightfully 
belongs to. It would make me wretched 
to know of those poor people—I know how 
poor they are and out 
in want, while I should have what was 
their grandfather’s and their uncle’s.” 

“ All right,’ answered Farebrother, 
“and I would prefer that you should have 
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the whole thing settled before we are mar- 
ried, so you can act as a perfectly free 
agent. As for me, if I can have you,” 
etc., etc., etc—which may be interpreted 
in the language of lovers. 

Arrived at Shrewsbury, it was seen that 
every relative of Mr. Romaine had accept- 
ed Chessingham’s invitation and was on 
hand. Letty had to run the gauntlet of 
their hostile eyes as she entered the li- 
brary, for the great affair had already 
leaked out. The room looked strangely 
suggestive of Mr. Romaine. Letty could 
scarcely persuade herself that at any 
moment his slight figure and sparkling 
black eyes would not appear. 

Mrs. Chessingham and Ethel were in 
the room by special request of Colonel 
Corbin, who thought it a mark of respect. 
When they were all assembled, Chessing- 
ham, who had worn a very peculiar look, 
began to speak in the midst of a solemn 
silence. 

“ As you are perhaps aware, our late 
friend, Mr. Romaine, desired me to act as 
his executor in case he died in this coun- 
try—a contingency which he seemed to 
think likely when he came here, less than 
a year ago. In pursuance of my duties, 
I have examined his papers, which are 
very few, and find everything concerning 
him to have been in perfect order for many 
years past, so that if he had died at any 
moment there would have been no diffi- 
culty in settling his affairs. But I soon 
discovered a very important fact—which 
is—” here he spoke with deliberate em- 
phasis, “ that instead of Mr. Romaine pos- 
sessing a large fortune, as the world has 
always supposed, he had invested every- 
thing he had in—annuities—which gave 
him avery large income—but he left but 
little bekind him.” 

A kind of groan went round among the 
poor relations. Letty, who understood 
quickly what was meant, felt dazed; she 
did not know whether she was glad or 
sorry. 

Chessingham exhibited some papers, 
showing in Mr. Romaine’s writing, the 
amounts of various annuities, which ag- 
gregated a magnificent income. Then 
came a list of his actual property, which 
consisted chiefly of the Shrewsbury place 
and the Virginia lands, but which were 
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heavily mortgaged. His personal proper- 
ty was remarkably small. Mr. Romaine 
had always boasted his freedom from im- 
pedimenta; and then began the reading 
of the will. It was the same brief docu- 
ment that Chessingham and Miss May- 
wood had witnessed. Some of the nieces 
and nephews got a few thousand dollars. 
Chessingham got his douceur, Miss May- 
wood got the diamonds in a codicil wit- 
nessed by Bridge and Dodson, and Letty 
was left “residuary legatee” by a person 
who had nothing to give. When she 
walked out of the Shrewsbury house she 
was not worth any more than when she 
went init. But before that Colonel Corbin 
had risen and in a very dignified and 
forcible manner read the correspondence 
that had passed between Mr. Romaine and 
himself and Letty, which showed conclu- 
sively that they were in no way parties to 
Mr. Romaine’s scheme, but rather victims 
of it. Then Chessingham, replying to a 
formal question of the Colonel’s, admitted 
there would be in all probability not 
enough property to pay the legacies in 
full, and the Colonel and Letty retired, 
having no further interest in Mr. Ro- 
maine’s affairs. 

When they got home, Farebrother ran 
down the steps to meet them. 

“T shan’t get a penny and I’m glad of 
it,” cried out Letty, from the carriage, 
before Farebrother could open the door. 

“Wait until you have struggled along 
in New York on four or five thousand a 
year before you say that,” answered Fare- 
brother in a gay whisper which quite es- 
caped the Colonel, who knew, however, 
how the land lay. 

Farebrother stayed two weeks alto- 
gether at Corbin Hall on that visit; and 
before he left Sir Archibald Corbin 
arrived. 

The status of affairs looked decidedly 
unpleasant to Sir Archy. After he had 
been there a day or two, he went for a 
walk with Letty in the woods—the very 
path they had taken that autumn evening 
two months before, and Sir Archy then 
demanded to know if she was engaged to 
Farebrother. 

“What a very singular inquiry,” re- 
plied Letty, haughtily. “Surely you 
can’t expect me to answer it.” 
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“T would scarcely expect you to hesi- 
tate about denying it if it were not true— 
and if it were true, and you kept ita 
secret, it would be a very grave reflection 
on you, which I should loath to enter- 
tain,” responded Sir Archy, with equal 
haughtiness. 

“A reflection on me to be engaged to 
Mr. Farebrother,” cried Letty, whirling 
around on him. 

“T meant, of course, secretly,” answered 
Sir Archy, stiffly. 

“ Do you mean to say that I would be 
guilty of the shocking indelicacy of pro- 
claiming my engagement to the world— 
if I were engaged to Mr. Farebrother— 
as if I had just landed a big fish ?” 

“Our ideas of delicacy differ widely. 
There seems to me an indelicacy in a 
secret engagement.” 

Sir Archy was very angry—but Letty 
was simply boiling with rage. Both were 
right from their respective standpoints, 
but neither had the slightest understand- 
ing of the other. 

After that there was no further staying 
at Corbin Hall for Sir Archy. He es- 
corted Letty to the door, and then 
tramped off to Shrewsbury and sent for 
his trunk. 

The Chessinghams remained at the Ro- 
maine place for the present, awaiting 
their speedy return to England. 

Letty went into the house, nearly ery- 
ing with rage. Farebrother, who was to 
leave the next day, met her and received 
the account, red hot, of Sir Archy’s rude 
remarks with shouts of laughter which 
very much offended Letty. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” she 
said, with pretty sullenness. 

“T see everything to laugh at,” 
answered Farebrother, going off again. 
He did not further explain the joke to 
Letty, who never quite fully compre- 
hended it. 

Sir Archy, stalking along toward 
Shrewsbury, smarting under his disap- 
pointment—for he really admired Letty, 
and had fully meant to offer her the 
chance of becoming Lady Corbin—yet 
felt a sort of secret relief. Letty was the 
soul of bright purity, but as Sir Archy 
philosophically argued, no matter how 
right peoples’ characters may be, if their 
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ideas are radically wrong, it sooner or 
later affects their characters. 

“And that fatal want of prudence,” 
reasoned this English-minded  gentle- 
man, “this recklessness concerning her 
relations with men, is a most grave con- 
sideration. She appears totally unable 
to take a serious view of anything in the 
relations of young men and women. Life 
seems to be to her one long flirtation. 
And she may, of course, be expected to 
keep this up after she is married. On 
the whole, although a fascinating creature, 
I should call it a dangerous experiment to 
marry her.” 

So thought Sir Archy concerning 
Letty, who was of a type that is apt to 
develop into the most cloying domesticity. 

Then his thoughts wandered to Ethel 
Maywood. He was too sincere and too 
earnest a man to cast his heart im- 


mediately at Ethel’s feet—but something 
in his glance that very night made Ethel 
and the Chessinghams think that perhaps, 
in the end, Miss Maywood’s name might 
be Lady Corbin. 

The first step toward this followed some 


days after. Sir Archy had continued to 
stay at Shrewsbury, much to Colonel 
Corbin’s chagrin. He had divined that 
there had been a falling out of some sort 
between Letty and Sir Archy—but he 
was quite unable to get at the particulars. 
Each professed a willingness to make up, 
and upon Sir Archy’s paying a formal 
visit at Corbin Hall, Letty came down to 
see him and they were stiffly polite. But 
their misunderstanding seemed, as _ it 
was, deep rooted. Letty felt a profound 
displeasure with a man who could, even 
by implication, accuse her of indelicaey— 
and Sir Archy had grave doubts upon 
the score of Letty’s knowledge of good 
form, to put it mildly. 

It was on this subject that he grew con- 
fidential with Ethel, and made the long- 
est speech of his life. 

“You see,” he said, “at first I found 
those American young ladies who imitate 
English girls rather a bore, as most of us 
do. When we go in for an English girl, 
we like the real thing—sweet, genuine 
and wholesome. But at least their ideas 
are correct. They are not flirts—” 

Sir Archy classed flirts asthe feminine 
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form of barnburners and horse thieves— 
“and there’s nothing clandestine in their 
way of arranging marriages. They are 
quite candid and correct in that matter. 
They receive the attentions of men prop- 
erly, and when an engagement is made, 
it is duly and promptly announced. But 
my cousin, Miss Corbin, has the most ex- 
traordinary ideas on the subject of the 
proprieties. She goes according to the 
rule of contrary. She thinks it no harm 
to make eyes at every man she sees, with- 
out caring a button about any one of them 
and an engagement is a thing to be 
concealed as if it were something to be 
ashamed of. I confess it puzzles me.” 

“And it puzzles me, too,” replied 
Ethel. “Of course I know how sincere- 
ly highminded Miss Corbin is, but like 
you, I can’t reconcile myself to her pecu- 
liar notions. Do you remember the even- 
ing we went to the theatre in New York 
and she wore that astonishing white 
gown ?” 

“Yes—and uncommonly pretty she 
looked. But it was bad form—decidedly 
bad form—and she never seemed to sus- 
pect it. My cousin is charming, but un- 
usual and unaccountable.” 

Which Miss Maywood felt a profound 
satisfaction in hearing. 

It was a month or two before the 
Chessinghams sailed. Although Mr. Ro- 
maine’s affairs were so well arranged, the 
sale of the landed property could not 
take place at once, and Chessingham con- 
cluded to return to England, and come 
back in a year’s time to settle up the 
small estate. The more he looked into 
it, the more convinced he was that Mr. 
Romaine’s residuary legatee would get 
nothing—and that Mr. Romaine knew it 
—and his object was merely that con- 
trary impulse and the natural perversity 
and desire to disconcert people which al- 
ways gave him acute delight. 

Colonel Corbin and Letty were sincere- 
ly sorry to part from the Chessinghams, 
but Letty bore the coming privation of 
Miss Maywood’s society with the utmost 
fortitude. When they went over to say 
good-bye on an early spring afternoon, 
Letty noticed a peculiarly joyous look on 
Ethel’s fair face. In a little while she 
proposed a walk in the old-fashioned gar- 














den. The two girls strolled together 
down the box-edged walk, and passed 
under the quaint old arbors heavy with 
the yellow jessamine, just beginning then 
to show the faintly budding leaves. 
There was something melancholy in the 
scene. The place had been deserted for 
so long—and it was now for sale, with 
the prospect of soon passing into other 
hands. The graveyard, with its high 
brick wall, was just below the garden, 
and although she could not see it, Letty 
was conscious of a new white tombstone 
there with Mr. Romaine’s name and 
“aged 58” engraved upon it—which last 
had caused Colonel Corbin much dissatis- 
faction. But Chessingham preferred to 
carry out what he knew to be Mr. Ro- 
maine’s wishes in the matter, and be- 
lieved that his ghost would have walked 
had his real age been proclaimed upon 
his monument. 

As soon as the two girls were well in 
the garden, Ethel began, with a glowing 
face : 

“T have had great happiness lately.” 

“Have you?” asked Letty, sympa- 
thetically. “ What is it?” 

“Tam engaged to Sir Archibald Cor- 
bin,” said Ethel, looking into Letty’s face 
with a bright smile. Letty was soshocked 
by Miss Maywood’s candor that she stood 
quite still, and said “Oh!” in a grieved 
voice, which Miss Maywood took to mean 
regret at having lost the prize. 

“ As everybody knows you are engaged 
to Mr. Farebrother,” continued Ethel, 
still smiling, and twisting off a twig of 
syringa that was at hand, “you can’t 
grudge me my good fortune.” 

Grudge her her good fortune! And 
“everybody ” knowing she was engaged to 
Farebrother, when she had not breathed a 
word of it outside her own family, albeit 
she had half her trousseau finished! 
Letty was so scandalized by Miss May- 
wood’s brazen assurance as she regarded 
it, that she could only say, coldly: 

“TI do not understand how ‘every- 
body’ can know that I am engaged to 
Mr. Farebrother. Certainly I have never 
mentioned it, and I sure that he hasn’t.” 

“ That’s only your odd Southern way,” 
answered Ethel, disapprovingly. 

Curiosity got the better of Letty’s dis- 
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gust, and she asked, “ How long have you 
and my cousin been engaged ?” 

“Only to-day,” calmly replied Ethel. 
“Reggie brought the letter from the post- 
office this morning, and I answered it at 
once. I also wrote to England, in order 
to catch the next steamer. Sir Archy is 
in New York, and won't get my letter for 
two days perhaps. Reggie and Gladys 
and I have talked over the engagement a 
little this afternoon. I shall be married 
very quietly in the country—we have an 
uncle who is a clergyman, and he has a 
nice parish, and will be glad to have me 
married from the rectory—and Reggie 
and Gladys very sensibly don’t expect 
me to marry a baronet from their London 
lodgings. Sir Archy was very explicit in 
his letter about our future plans. He is 
willing to spend a month in London this 
season, but he has been away so much 
he feels it necessary to be at Fox Court 
in June—and he has taken a place in 
Scotland from the 12th of August.” 

“ But suppose you didn’t care to go to 
Scotland from the 12th of August ? And 
suppose you wanted to spend more than a 
month in London?” asked Letty, much 
horrified by these cut and dried proceed- 
ings. 

“Of course I should not make the 
slightest objection to any of Sir Archy’s 
plans,” replied Ethel, wonderingly. 

“And he must have assumed a good 
deal,” suddenly cried Letty, bursting out 
laughing. 

“ He only assumed that I would act as 
any other sensible girl would,” replied 
Ethel, calmly. “Sir Archy is a baronet 
of good family, suitable age and excellent 
estate. What more could a girl—and a 
girl in my position—want ?” 

“Nothing in the world, I fancy,” 
answered Letty, laughing still more; 
and when the two girls had their last in- 
terview they misunderstood and dises- 
teemed each other more than at their 
first. 

Driving home through the odorous 
dusk, in the chaise by the Colonel’s side, 
Letty pondered over the remarkable ways 
of some people. The idea of a man dic- 
tating his plans to a woman before he 
married her—or after, for that matter. 
Farebrother had asked her what she 
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would like, and their plans were made 
solely and entirely by Letty. “But I 
think,” she reflected, as she laid her pretty 
head back in the chaise, “that I would 
do whatever he asked me to—because, 
after all, he is twice the man that my 
cousin Archy is, and deserves to be loved 
twice as much—” and “ he” meant Fare- 
brother, who was at that very moment, 
working hard for Letty in his office on a 
noisy New York thoroughfare. And when 
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his work was done, he turned for refresh- 
ment to a photograph of her which he 
kept in that breast pocket reserved for 
such articles, and gazed fondly at her face 
in its starlike purity—and then smiled. 
He never looked at Letty or thought of 
her, that along with the most tender re- 
spect, he did not feel like smiling—and 
Letty never could and never did. under- 
stand why it was that Farebrother found 
her such an amusing study. 








My Treasure is of ivory; 
My Treasure is of gold; 

And of all things on earth that be 
Divinest to behold 

My Treasure is the loveliest, 

My Treasure is the best. 


My Treasure is my sweet Love— 


To-day 


from me so far— 


But some day we shall meet, Love, 


Where Joy’s 


And, drinking, 


clear well-springs are, 
I shall bless thee— 


Shall worship, and confess thee. 


Puitie BourKE MARSTON. 
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RINGS USED AS SYMBOLS OF 
AUTHORITY. 


& NCE there was a pecul- 
we iar significance at- 
tached to rings. They 
were regarded as a 
token of authority. 
The emperor’s signet 
ring placed in the hands 
of an official invested him 
for the time with his mas- 
ter’s power. 
Rings are first mentioned 
\ in the Bible in Genesis, chapter 
~ 41st and 42d verse: “And Pharoah 
took his ring from his hand, and put it on 
Joseph’s hand, and made him ruler over 
all Egypt.” 

When the Israelites conquered the Mid- 
ianites, they “took all their rings and 
bracelets, and offered them to the Lord.” 

Ahasuerus gave the ring from his 
hands to the Jews’ worst enemy—thus 
giving him unlimited control to do with 
them and their property whatever he 
pleased. 

The father received his prodigal son 
joyfully, and sealed his forgiveness by 
putting a ring on his hand. 

The Egyptians regarded their rings 
both as business vouchers and as orna- 
ments. The signet rings being always 
used for sealing documents, and however 
used, their rings were always buried with 
them—and in later years are often found 
in their tombs. 

The signet ring was usually of bronze 


or silver; but among the rich gold rings 
were used for ornaments. Ivory or blue 
porcelain were worn by the poor. Plain 
gold rings, engraved with some motto or 
the head of their dieties, were much 
prized; and three or four were often 
worn on the fingers, and also on the 
thumbs. Among the Jews no one was 
in full dress without the signet ring, and 
ladies had their rings set profusely with 
costly gems—rubies, emeralds and chryso- 
lites being the most valuable. 

Rings were much worn in Asia and by 
the Hebrews long before they were 
known in Greece; but once introduced 
there their use spread with surprising 
rapidity. In the days of Solon every 
freed man wore a signet ring of gold, 
silver or bronze. But at length wearing 
jewelry became so extravagant that the 
lawgivers attempted to curtail its use; 
but with little success for a long time. 
The Spartans, however, for years sternly 
refused to indulge in such extravagance, 
wearing only iron signet rings, as many 
others did. 

As other luxuries increased the iron 
ring was quite discarded, and Romans, 
Greeks and Egyptians alike carried their 
love of ornaments and jewelry to the 
most absurd extent—often covering each 
finger and the thumbs of both hands, as 
high as the second joint, with astonishing 
additions of precious stones. Some of 
the royal ladies are reported to have 
worn rings costing what in our money 
would be equal to $200,000 and $300,- 
000. 
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The signet ring was worn by the Jews 
on the middle or little finger of the right 
hand. The early Christians used no 
rings until about eight hundred when 
they adopted the Egyptian custom of 
putting the most significant ring on the 
second finger of the left hand, and some- 
thing emblematical of their faith and 
worship—a palm leaf, a dove, an anchor, 
cross, or picture of the Saviour or his 
apostles was always engraved on these 
rings. 

All the bishops wore a ring indicating 
their peculiar office. When a pope is 
consecrated a seal ring of steel is put 
upon his hand, and afterward committed 
in charge to some of his cardinals. Ifa 
pope dies this ring is broken, and a new 
one made for his successor. 

Some precious stone—a crystal, ruby, 
sapphire or amethyst, is always set in the 
Episcopal ring. A cardinal’s ring has a 
sapphire set in it. An amethyst is the 
symbol of a Jewish rabbi of the highest 
standing, and to be worn with his robes 
of royal purple velvet. 

As wedding gifts, or betrothal pledges, 
rings were used at a very early period. 
An iron ring was the Roman’s token of 
betrothal ; being thought significant of-the 
enduring character of the love and en- 
gagement. 

The custom of using a plain gold ring 
as most appropriate for a wedding ring, 
ame to us from the Saxons. The en- 
gagement ring may be as rich in precious 
stones as the bank account of the lover 
will warrant; but the plain gold ring, as 
massive as you please, is the true wed- 
ding ring. The use of this especial ring 
sprang from the old Roman custom of 
using a ring to bind agreements. In 
Germany it was the custom, and may be 
still, for the wife to wear the engagement 
ring after marriage, and the husband the 
wedding ring. 

The jemnel or gimbal are the twin- 
double rings, engraved with tender or 
pious sentiment, often given on an en- 
gagement. Some of the “posies” or 
mottoes engraved on such rings are very 
quaint and curious, and used to be re- 
garded by many as magical. 

“ First love Christ, who died for thee, 
Next to Him, love none but me.” 


“Let lyking last.” “A faithful wife 
preserveth life.’ “As God decreed so 
we agreed.” “I'll win and wear thee.” 

The Jews used to prepare highly orna- 
mented betrothal and wedding rings. 
On the top of the ring was a small tem- 
ple or tower, opened by a spring, and 
containing inside the ark of the covenant. 
They were not to be the property of the 
newly married pair, but are kept in the 
synagogue, and at a particular part of 
the service are placed on the fingers of 
the couple by the priest. 

Queen Elizabeth gave a ring to the 
Earl of Essex in token of esteem, prom- 
ising if he ever offended her, no matter 
how deeply, if he sent the ring to her it 
would insure her forgiveness. When he 
was arrested for treason, and condemned 
to death, he sent the ring by a false 
friend, who withheld it, and Essex was 
executed. So runs the story. Whether 
true or not, many romantic stories have 
sprung from it. 

The “ Requard” ring is of French ori- 
gin. Several different precious stones so 
as to spell the word—two rubies, one em- 
erald, one garnet, one amethyst and one 
diamond being needed for the word “ re- 
quard.” 

The Egyptians place the wedding ring 
on the fourth finger of the left hand, be- 
lieving that an artery or nerve extends 
from that finger to the heart. It was 
also believed that a wedding ring had 
power to heal diseases, and many to this 
day rub a gold ring on the eyelid to 
drive off a sty or dispel inflammation. 

Among other superstitions connected 
with rings it was taught that if the sil- 
ver given as alms at the communion 
table was made into a ring and put on 
the finger of a child liable to convulsions, 
it would prevent them. 

In olden times some rings were made 
with a concealed cavity, in which quick 
poison was put, by which the wearer es- 
‘aped tortures or public execution. It 
is stated that Ceasar Borgia kept a ring 
constantly concealed about his person 
containing poison, which he skillfully 
dropped into the wine of any guest he 
wished to put out of his way secretly. 

His father, Alexander VI., had a key- 
ring in which was concealed a poisoned 
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needle that would pierce the hand of any 
attempting to unlock a certain casket. 
The ring was handed to any of his offi- 
cials whose death was desirable, and he 
would be requested to bring the tyrant 
some article from the cabinet. Obedi- 
ence to the request, of course, insured the 
victim’s death. 

The Prince of Wales gave the Princess 
Alexandra a “keeper” ring on their 
marriage, set with beryl, emerald, ruby, 
turquoise, jacinth, and emerald again. 
They spell his youthful family name 
“ Bertie.” 

The curative power—the signs, mir- 
acles and the many superstitions connect- 
ed with rings, in almost every instance 
rests in the jewel set in the ring, and not 
in the circlet itself. 

Sentiment, not magic, is attached to 
the band of gold. All the superstitions 
are gradually dying out. Some of them, 
however, are so beautiful that there is 
great pleasure in lingering over them— 
half believing, half, or more than half, 
skeptical. But though the betrothal or 


wedding rings may carry with them no 
superstition, there must be force and sa- 


cred memories centred in them of far 
more value than all that magic can give. 
Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE GOSPEL OF CLOTHES. 


No one would presume to say that we 
Americans are not individual in our 
tastes We are the very acme of all 
that is independent. We build our 
houses on plans of our own. If we 
mix our architecture we are prepared 
to take the responsibility. But curious- 
ly, we make an exception to all this in 
whatever concerns dress. No prophet 
among us would presume to say of his 
own knowledge that fashions should be 
so or so. When it comes to a question 
of dress we set our faces toward the East 
as resolutely as any of the devout ever 
looked toward Mecca. This is true of 
men and women alike, but the burden of 
the truth falls more directly upon 
women’s dress because it is so much 
more varied. 

To say that women are slaves to fash- 
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ion would be trite; but it is always ac- 
corded that whatever the fetters they are 
worn gracefully. Women find it pos- 
sible to effect an individuality in the 
most pronounced of imported designs, 
mainly because of the infinite variety of 
fabrics and colors. But it is remarkable 
with what truth to the imported models 
these variations are held in the main. 
The Russian blouse, charming in its effect 
on slender women, has just made the 
whole gamut of colors, sliks, laces, silver 
cordings and gold. Few wardrobes have 
been without one. 

It is peculiar that writers on physical 
development hold that American women 
have always leaned toward the conserva- 
tive in dress, to the exclusion of every 
democratic sentiment. They have worn 
longer skirts and more of them whenever 
a breath of fashion so dictated, and have 
lingered nearer the line of suffocation in 
the matter of tight gowns than the 
women of any other country. Clothes 
have in fact asserted an unpleasant fit- 
ness, as though specially designed to 
hamper and restrict exercise. 

In France, where social obligations 
make as great demands upon the strength 
and nerves of women as is possible in 
even the gayest American society, women 
are more robust, less nervous, and, as so 
eminent a critic of French customs as 
Mr. Brownell writes, they have a disgust 
for invalidism rare among American 
women. “To be pitied,” he says, “forms 
no part of a French woman’s programme, 
and to be pitied on such grounds would 
be unendurable to her.” 

This good authority admits that the 
French sister dyes her hair, is not aghast 
at the idea of painting the lily, and wears 
the abomination known as the Louis 
Quinze heel. But the wasp waist, he 
says, is confined to fashion plates de- 
stzned for exportation. 

The poise, style and naturalness of the 
French woman is largely due to the at- 
mosphere of art and love of the artistic. 
To be surrounded by the magnificent art 
of France from infancy shapes a senti- 
ment in favor of the natural figure. 

It is observed that there is a twentieth 
century sentiment budding among Amer- 
ican women in favor of studied rational 
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exercise; a sentiment that promises an 
early, vigorous and national blossoming. 
This is due, chiefly, to the influences of 
gymnasium instruction, particularly in 
colleges for women. 

Since rural life is no longer the chief 
field of American existence, chests have 
grown narrower, and invalidism more 
common. There has been a feeling 
abroad that exercise meant a stroll, a 
walk; and a very short walk sufficed in 
the arrangements of most women. 
Others have decried the street car habit 
of Americans, and have held forth on 
the advantages of long walks—walking 
as a habit—as witness the feats and the 
physique of the English sisterhood. 

But exercise, to the critical mind, 
means more than this. According to 


specialists in physical training, any plan 
of exercise left to chance can not result 
in the best development. Further than 
this, there is eminent authority for say- 
ing that whatever artificial muscular 
training is employed should be _ directed 
toward the upper half of the body, since 
walking, dancing, running—almost all 
exercise in the ordinary sense, brings 
only the lower limbs into play. 

Energetic movements toward a grace- 
ful dress reform have achieved something 
toward individualizing dress, but much 
more is to be hoped from a cultivated 
sentiment in favor of the artistic and nat- 
ural; while the growing popularity of all 
forms of physical culture promises a phys- 
ical emancipation hitherto unknown in 
free America. 

Marie Frances Upton. 


AUTUMN SILHOUETTES. 


Clear cut, against a sky of tawny gold, 
A spreading maple all its leaves unfold; 
Across the background, in the brilliant light, 
A night-owl screams, and flies into the night. 


A thatched-roof farmhouse stands against the sky, 
While near a church spire sends its point on high; 
A rambling cottage gives the scene a grace, 
And lends its outline to the picture’s face. 


Across the hill’s crest, rising sharp and strong, 
A tardy milk-maid passes slow along; 

While from the shade, with rapid, eager stride, 
The farm boy comes, and pauses by her side. 


WENTWORTH SALVIN. 





THE WOMEN WHO DARED. 





y|T was a source of 
“| general regret to 
the old settlers 
of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, and in fact 
to the people 
throughout that 
state, when the 
old landmark, 
the great cotton- 
wood tree—no one knew how old it was 
—had to be cut down because it inter- 
fered in a particular way with the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

In the course‘of civilization in Colora- 
do this “giant of the woods” found it- 
self standing squarely in the middle of 
the principal street—a street formed 
when it was already a giant, and since 
the street could not be obliterated, the 
tree was sacrificed. 

Its wide-spreading branches had shel- 
tered wayfarers before other roof could 
be found in Pueblo, when its leafy shade 
formed one of the best resting places to 
be found something over thirty years ago 
in that part of the great American desert, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

One of the earliest pioneers of Colora- 
do, Andrew C. Wright, still one promi- 
nent there, brought, in the first months 
of pioneering, his bride, from Laurence, 
Kansas, and commenced housekeeping 
under this big tree. 

At that time, 1858-9, there was but 
one mode of travel over the great Ameri- 
can desert—the “ Prairie Schooner,” as 
the canvas-covered wagons were desig- 
nated, and the “prancing steeds” pro- 
pelling them, cumbersome oxen who 
pranced not at all. 

In this way this bridal party made 
their bridal tour, and went to housekeep- 
ing under the big cottonwood tree, living 
under its shade six months, conscious 
that in case of storms they had their 
wagon cover as an additional protection, 
and very happily they lived there. 

As these were among the earliest pio- 
neers to Colorado, this unique bridal trip 
was probably the first of many that fol- 
lowed. The bride was, before her mar- 





riage, Miss Cordelia E. Ricker. She was 
of Revolutionary stock, and had been 
brought by her parents from Massachu- 
setts, her native home, to “Bleeding 
Kansas” in its early days, where she 
grew to be a young woman of keen intel- 
lect, amiable, courageous, refined and 
well educated, one of the foremost school 
teachers at that time in Kansas. 

Near the big cottonwood tree, on the 
Arkansas River, Mr. Wright made his 
first homestead under a roof made by 
hands ; and here numbers of men experi- 
encing the hospitality of his home had, 
at the hands of his wife, glimpses of home 
life, never so precious as to men camping 
out in the wilderness, with such blessings, 
things dear to memory, though lost to 
sight. Following Mrs. Wright’s exam- 
ple came other brides, on bridal tours 
across the plains. So came Mrs. D. H. 


Mrs. A. C. Wright. 


Moffat, Jr., wife of the now many times 
millionaire, of Colorado. Instead of a 
tree, under which to spread her honey- 
moon, however, Mrs. Moffat had a cabin 
with a mud roof, an immense contrast to 
her present mansion on Capitol Hill, one 
of the finest in Denver. 

With husbands absent prospecting, as 
they were mostly, the wives at home, 
liable, in their absence, to be visited by 
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Indians, needed to be brave! Frequent- 
ly a housekeeper, busy with her domestic 
duties, on lifting her eyes saw a painted 
savage face looking through her door or 
window, and she must confront her un- 
welcome visitor if she could not avoid 
him, doing whatever seemed best to do in 
the situation. 

The Indian raids of pretty frequent 
occurrence were startling events. At 
once people were obliged to leave their 
homes, men gathered their families in 
some stronghold, where the wives and 
children were sheltered, while they either 
stood guard over them or drove off 
the savages; the indi- 
vidual home offering no 
safety at all; rather than 
trust to that, the “brush” 
was preferable as a refuge. 

An emergency of this 
kind once came to Mr. 


and Mrs. Wright and the 
families about them. It 
was a small settlement in 
Colorado City, near Colo- 
rado Springs, where the 


Ute Indians then ap- 
peared in hostile mood. 
The men of the place tried 
to disperse them, without 
success, and as there was 
no stronghold to shelter 
there, nor men enough to 
combat them successfully, 
ach man provided as he could for safety 
of his family. 

Mr. Wright took his wife, their two 
little children, a young lady visiting the 
family, and the family dog, a fine, saga- 
cious animal, into the brush after night- 
fall and hid ‘them in a thick part of it. 
Putting a revolver in his wife’s hands, 
and cautioning her to keep the babies and 
the dog from making the least noise, he 
left her to join the other men in defence 
against the Utes. 

Holding her revolver, hushing her 
baby, quieting the dog, who kept up a 
suppressed growl the whole night through, 
besides occasionally soothing the young 
lady friend, almost in spasms from fear ; 
that night to Mrs. Wright was a trying 
one never to be forgotten. Just as day 
was breaking, a band of the Indians rose 


Mrs. William N. Byers. 
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up in another part of the piece of brush 
where she and her family were hiding; 
it was distant enough for her safety from 
them, and as they trooped out, one after 
another, she realized that the dog had 
been aware of their presence, and growled 
his disapproval. 

With such experiences and all the 
changes that have come in the thirty-four 
years of Mrs. Wright’s residence in Colo- 
rado, no woman in it to-day is more 
popular and respected than she is. She 
is known as the first of the pioneers, who, 
everywhere, since the beginning of the 
country to the present day, has been a 
valuable force for the 
good of the community 
and the comfort and aid 
of those in any way need- 
ing such ministrations. 

When Mr. Wright 
came to what is now Col- 
orado, in 1858, the new 
‘amp, Cripple Creek, just 
back of Pike’s Peak, only 
lately developed, was the 
objective point then of 
himself and party. For 
some reason, in the 
stretches of unbroken 
wilderness and mountains 
before them, Ralston 
Creek and the waters of 
the Platte first attracted 
the treasure seekers. 
Then Gregory’s Gulch, Russell’s Gulch, 
and the many astounding treasure nests 
from those to Leadville days, and from 
Leadville days of discovery until now in- 
tervened, and here, after thirty-four years 
of almost constant prospecting, attention 
has been turned to Cripple Creek again, 
where Mr. Wright now is engaged in 
mining with others who came with him 
long ago, before the discovery of any mines 
in Colorado, and they are now in this 
‘amp, for which they originally started 
from their homes in the East. 

In the early days of April, 1859, when 
Denver had scarcely a house in it, Wil- 
liam N. Byers came to Cherry Creek with 
his young wife, who was Miss Elizabeth 
Sumner, a relative of the statesman, 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Byers issued, in the week of his 
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arrival, the Rocky Mountain News, the 
first newspaper issued in Colorado, and at 
that time men were hurrying from all 
points to this gold region newly discovered. 

Gambling was a principal industry. 
A one-story, canvas-roofed log hotel had 
been erected. On all days of the week, 
Sundays included, vast quantities of 
liquors were here consumed, and the gam- 
bling tables were crowded night and day. 
Men with knives and revolvers in the 
belts confining tattered woolen shirts were 
a familiar feature, and that untidiness 
peculiar to a mining camp, devoted to 
man alone, distinctly, visible. 

With the advent of Mrs. Wright, Mrs. 
Byers, and other women of refinement, 
the social aspect began to prevail. In 
such eabins as could then be constructed, 
disabilities in housekeeping existed, but 
the women who had dared the danger of 
atrip across the plains and the contin- 
gencies of a life in the wilderness, had be- 
sides brave hearts, bright wits and deft 
hands, the fruit of which at once became 
manifest in interiors. A wall covering of 
muslin, a piece of carpet converted into a 
ceiling—trifles of decoration and tasteful 
touches of arrangement, bore evidence of 
woman at the head of house affairs. 

With the appearance of women, church 
work began, and the benevolent work that 
embraced the care of sick men who were 
friendless and far from home. 

In forming the foundations that are 
the security of communities and homes, 
churches and schools, the alert women 
lost no time. Mrs. Byers applied to the 
men at the gambling tables in the great 
saloon on behalf of the destitute sick, and 
met response in courteous treatment and 
a shower of gold. Another day’s solici- 
tation on her part in aid of the church, 
resulted in the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars. This was a morning’s work. On 
the same day a carpet was bought, and 
before night, was made and put down on 
the church floor. So morality and good 
order began to reign where lately these 
elements were but little known. 

Without knowledge of the surprises 
that might be in store for one in that 
country, Mr. Byers built his printing 
office in the dry bed of Cherry Creek. 
Without a moment’s notice, one night, 
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rains and melting snows sent down from 
the mountains a tremendous flood, which 
swept all before it. The cabin and print- 
ing material disappeared before the vast 
body of water, and nothing was recovered 
from the wreck; but both Mr. and Mrs. 
Byers have substantial possessions now in 
Colorado. She is a women of fine business 
ability, and is wealthy in her own right. 
She lives in a beautiful house designed 
by herself, all the interior decoration is 
her design, and much of it, as well as the 
pictures adorning its walls, are products 
of her brush, as Mrs. Byers is an accom- 
plished and enthusiastic artist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lleff-W arren, then Miss 
Lizzie Frazer, came from Chicago to Col- 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ileff-Warren. 


orado, ten years after Mrs. Wright, Mrs. 
Byers, and other early pioneer women 
arrived there. The new country had 
grown apace and in the homes there sew- 
ing machines were in requisition. The 
special mission of Miss Frazer was to fill 
this want. She was the accredited agent 
for the Singer Company, with right of 
territory in Wyoming and New Mexico, 
as well as in Colorado—an enormous field 
to operate in—which she worked to ad- 
vantage. 

Except in untiring industry, good com- 
mon sense, Scotch thrift and distinct 
business capacity, Lizzie Frazer had no 
special advantages over other working 
women, when she entered upon her scene 
of labor in the far west. 
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Throughout her territory, she sold or 
conducted sales of sewing machines for 
which she was the agent ; taught its opera- 
tion to purchasers of it ; exhibited it at 
fairs and won for it premiums ; established 
in the leading cities and towns of New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado agencies, 
over all of which she had control, and ex- 
ercised careful supervision. 

Travelling, as she was obliged to do, in 
her visits to those various agencies, ex- 
tending as they did over great distances, 
and seattered wide apart, involved all the 
effort that an enthusiastic, healthy young 
women, as she then was, could accomplish ; 
and when the primitive mode of travel at 
that time—before the era of railways— 
is considered it is still more surprising 
that she carried forward her arduous 
work unfalteringly. 

This she did, however; but it was not 
through this active exertion on her part 
that the great wealth of which she is now 
pe yesessed ¢ came to her. 

Some money she made—not much, 
comparatively, in the line of her duties 
as sewing-machine agent, although the 


opportunity of travel necessary in this 
connection furnished the opening to her 
acquaintance with John W. Ileff, through 
whom, as his wife the fortune finally came. 

At the time of his marriage to Lizzie 
Frazer, John W. Ileff had scarcely got 
beyond the condition of a struggling cat- 


tle man. His herd was not great. He 
slaughtered from it and conducted a 
butcher-shop, where he sold meat to cus- 
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tomers over the counter, and with her 
spirit of industry and practical sense, Mrs, 
Ileff aided her husband in those days, 
when it became necessary in his place of 
business. 

Cattle raising was then in its dawn in 
Colorado, so to speak. Mr. Lleff had 
secured splendid ranges for his cattle, and 
here in time, they multiplied by natural 
increase until at the period of his death, 
less than ten years after his marriage to 
Miss Frazer, he was reckoned a “ cattle 
king,” leaving his wife a rich widow in 
fact, and in possession of property exceed- 
ingly valuable because of its capacity to 
multiply itself many times over. 

With her usual ability and thrift, Mrs, 
lleff so conducted the management of the 
possessions left by her husband, as to 
make her one of the millionairesses of 
Colorado. 

By reason of her millions now in pos- 
session, and the comparatively brief period 
—twenty-two years—clearly in the mem- 
ory of her neighbors—since she came a 
working young woman to Colorado, with, 
as her} principal possession in beginning 
life there—bright wits, empty hands, and 
ambition to help herself; she is regarded 
as a woman phenomenally fortunate. 

Her great wealth being derived from 
her first husband, John W. Ileff, and the 

vast cattle ranges and herds being known 

as the Ileff ranges and Ileff cattle herds, 

although she has been for some years 

Mrs. Bishop Warren, it is as Mrs. [left 

that she is still best known in Colorado. 
KATHERINE Hopces. 


REINCARNATION. 


Her lustrous eyes, with their southern heat, 
Look indifference into mine; 

And my pulses race, with a fiercer beat, 
"Neath her maddening smile—divine! 


An icy chill, in her sphinx-like glance, 
Seals forever my hopeless woe ; 


I my future staked on a lose 


r’s chance, 


And her only word was “No!” 


In some other world, in an age outgrown,— 
Say a million of years ago,— 

We two must have loved, as I now, alone, 
While I never then told her so! 


CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE. 





YORK, world-renowned as the City of Charities, 


justly deserves its fame. 


And in nothing is its phi- 


lanthropy more conspicuous than in that praiseworthy 
form of charity: assistance to those who have fallen 


by the wayside through no fault of their own, but 
through some one of the thousand accidents which 


are liable to happen in a large metropolis, 
or through some disease which strikes 
them down even though they have both 
the will and the opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. Here the great-hearted be- 
nevolence of the big city takes the sufferer 
by the hand and places him again on his 
feet prepared to continue the struggle ad- 
vantageously or, if recovery is impossible, 
cares for him during the remainder of his 
days in some pleasant retreat under agree- 
able surroundings. 

There is a wonderful sublimity in the 
almost automatic action by which the 
energies of civilization are brought to bear 
to relieve suffering in moments of sudden 
disaster. You hear the rattle of the fire- 
engines and the “Clang!! Clang!” of 
the ambulances, having right of way over 
every other vehicle. Then the police re- 
serves arrive, form a cordon around the 
scene and devote themselves to rescuing the 
living, from among whom the injured are 
rapidly sent to some one of the great hos- 
pitals with which our city is filled. The 
ambulance is a most important adjunct to 


the hospital. The city maintains a service 
at Bellevue and its branches, the Harlem 
and Fordham Reception Hospitals. An 
efficient ambulance corps, ready to be 
called at any hour, is also attached to the 
German Hospital, Chambers Street, New 
York, Manhattan, Presbyterian, Roose- 
velt and St. Vincent’s hospitals. 

On arrival, whether coming by ambu- 
lance or admitted in any other way, the 
patient is assigned to a ward and receives 
the full benefit of the latest discoveries in 
medical and surgical science. Herein lies 
the superiority of hospital treatment over 
that obtainable in private residences. It 
has the advantage of the best sanitary 
appointments and hygienic facilities. Em- 
inent physicians, whose fame is world wide, 
are in attendance and the patient is far 
more under the control of the doctor than 
he would be in a private residence. For 
instance, the cold water bath to mitigate 
certain fevers would be likely to meet with 
opposition from the master of a house in 
his own mansion, but in the hospital the 
medicine man is master. The presence of 
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good medical and surgical skill is assured 
and the ranks of the house physicians and 
surgeons are renewed at frequent intervals, 
thus avoiding the danger of falling into 
the ruts of obsolescent practice. Many of 
the institutions are directly attached to 
medical schools. Such is the Sloane Ma- 
ternity Hospital, maintained by the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, which 
was opened in 1888, and contains thirty- 
nine beds, free in perpetuity, and has a 
record of only eleven deaths in the first 
two thousand cases treated. The Flower 
Hospital, for surgical cases only, which 
was opened in January, 1890, under the 
patronage of Governor Roswell P. Flower, 
is attached to the Homeopathic Medical 
College. Then there are the Hospital for 
Women, the Polyclinic, the Post-Gradu- 
ate, the Ophthalmic, the Eye and Ear 
and the Woodstock—all either maintained 
by or directly connected with flourishing 
schools, offering to the patient the best at- 
tendance and to the physician the best 
opportunity for acquiring practical expe- 
rience. 

Another great advantage which the 


hospital possesses over the private resi- 
dence is in the prevalence of intelligent 


A Trained Nurse. 


and trained nursing, especially in those 
institutions where women are employed. 
The latter are generally preferred, because 
they are gentler, more patient and, as a 
rule, more careful than men. There are 


eleven training schools for nurses in New 
York, seven of which are connected with 
hospitals. Only one of these is for male 
nurses—the Mills School at Bellevue. 

While the advantage thus lies with or- 
ganized treatment in 
institutions, it by no 
means follows that 
the treatment is best 
where the institution 
is managed by that 
larger organization 
—the State. Pri- 
vate hospitals, it is 
generally conceded, 
are superior to pub- 
lie ones, probably 
because responsibil- 
ity is too divided. 
Possibly polities in- 
terferes with their 
best administration. 
However, New York 
is not as badly off in 
this respect as some 
other cities. 

New York’s pub- 
lic hospitals are al- 
most entirely under 
control of the City 
and County. The only State relief is at 
the Quarantine Hospital of Observation 
on Hoffman Island and the Yellow Fever 
Hospital on Swinburne Island. National 
relief is extended through the Marine 
Hospital at Stapleton, Staten Island, to 
sick and injured sailors of merchant ves 
sels sailing under the United States regis- 
try and of the Revenue Cutter Service. 
Dr. John Godfrey is the Surgeon-in-Com- 
mand and Dr. H. T. Goodwin is the 
operating surgeon. Some of the most 
complicated operations are here performed 
and an elaborate report is issued yearly. 
The institution can accomodate one hun- 
dred and fifty patients. 

Under control of the Board of Health 
are the Riverside Hospital for contagious 
diseases, on North Brother Island, a Re 
ception Hospital in Sixteenth street, near 
the East River, and the Willard Parker 
Hospital, also in East Sixteenth street, for 
scarlatina and diphtheria patients, accom- 
modating eighty children. During 1890 
there were 488 cases treated, 177 scarlet 


An Officer of the Marine 
Hospital Service. 
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fever patients and 311 afflicted with diph- 
theria. Among the former the mortality 
was 9.6 per cent, while for the latter it 
reached 21.54. Dr. F. W. Lester is the 
Resident Physician. 

A vast machine, whose object is the re- 


Convalescent. 


lief of the poor, sick and destitute, is or- 
ganized under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and Correction. 
It labors under the defect of all machines, 
social, political or ecclesiastical—too much 


red tape, not enough elasticity, too much 


mathematical exactness and too little 
heart. Sixteen hospitals are in charge of 
this department. ‘The Charity Hospital 
on Blackwell’s Island is in itself a little 
world of suffering humanity with its eight 
thousand patients yearly. The largest of 
all the city institutions is Bellevue Hos- 
pital at the foot of East Twenty-sixth 
street, which was established in 1826, and 
now has a capacity of seven hundred beds. 
It is for the reception of cases of accident 
or sudden illness. Other patients, except 
those afficted with contagious diseases, are 
received on permit from the Superintend- 
ent of Out-Door Poor. During the year 
1891 the total number of cases treated 
was 15,793, of whom 1547 died, making 
the mortality 9.8 per cent. or 98 per 
thousand. This is higher than the aver- 
age death rate in the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal in London, 72 per 1000, or the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, where it reaches 
92. The Harlem and Fordham branches 
are destined to relieve the overcrowding 
at Bellevue. The former was founded in 
1887, the latter in 1890. 

There are nearly three score private 
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institutions for the care of the sick, many 
of them free to all who apply. Of these 
every New Yorker may justly feel proud. 
They may be divided according to their 
scope into general and special; twenty- 
five in the former class and thirty-one in 
the latter. Twelve of the special hospitals 
are for women and children. Three of 
these—the Babies’, St. Mary’s and Laura 
Franklin—are for children only. The 
two last are under the care of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Sisterhood of St. Mary. 
Treatment is homeeopathic and is given 
to maimed and injured children between 
two and twelve years old. There are fifty 
beds, all free. There are seven lying-in 
hospitals, two of which are in charge of 
women physicians. The largest of this 
class of institutions is the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, at Lexington avenue and Forty- 
ninth street, where there are 141 beds, 
twenty-five of which are free, and where 
such well known specialists as Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet and Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas 
are on the medical staff. The Foundling 
Hospital, on Sixty-eighth street near 
Lexington avenue, is a large establishment 


A Hebrew Ward. 


where Sisters of Charity take care of 
foundlings and abandoned children. 

In this connection mention must be 
made of the great work of the St. John’s 
Guild in equipping the Floating Hos- 
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pital, a barge which makes five weekly 
trips from the city to the lower bay dur- 
ing the hot summer months. Poor sick 
children, with their mothers, are given 
free hospital treatment and served with a 
good dinner on board. Thus 17,269 
children and 9,809 mothers were carried 
last year without accident or alarm at a 
cost of $19,000. The good done in giv- 
ing new life and strength to the little 
children of the poor is beyond estimate in 
figures. All the expenses are covered by 
voluntary contributions. On the boat 
there is a large salt water bath room with 
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valescents and chronic cases, for the 
treatment of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat, for the deformed, and for patients 
afflicted with skin and cancer diseases, 
There is the St. Joseph’s Hospital for 
treating chronic diseases, under care of 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 
with 250 free beds; and the Montefiore 
Home, free to the destitute, under He- 
brew auspices, where over three hundred 
inmates are cared for, some of them cen- 
tenarians, with quaint, medizval Jewish 
faces. There is the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital, founded by Dr. Agnew, 


A Delicate Operation. 


five spray baths and there are two wards 
for the sick. Trained nurses assist the 
mothers. Veteran Captain J. A. Kelly 
is Superintendent; Mr. L. D. Richards, 
Assistant Superintendent ; Miss Mary J. 
Pierson, Matron; and Dr. W. A. Walk- 
er, Attending Physician. The Guild has 
recently established a hospital exclusively 
for children at No. 157 West Sixty-first 
street. 

Among the nineteen other special hos- 
pitals are institutions for incurables, con- 


where 627 patients were cared for last 
year; and the Metropolitan Throat Hos- 
pital for the gratuitous treatment of nose 
and throat diseases, where some very 1n- 


teresting operations are performed. De- 
formities of the spine and hip joint are 
corrected at the Orthopedic Hospital, 
and appliances and bandages are fur- 
nished free of charge at the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled. 

Of the twenty-five general hospitals, 
nine are quite local in the sphere of their 
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relief, the work of a few being confined to 
single parishes. Others are for foreign- 
ers—lItalians and French. There is a 
Colored Home and Hospital in part sup- 
ported by funds from the Department of 
Charities and Correction, which exercises 
a certain supervision over the patients it 
sends there. Five more are limited in 
their accommodations, with a capacity of 
less than a hundred beds each. Among 
these is the Manhattan, which, though 
small, with only forty beds, does a great 
deal of good work, having cared for 572 
patients last year. 

There remain eleven large general hos- 
pitals which are both an ornament and a 
benefaction to the city. Of these the 
largest and unquestionably one of the 
finest is the Presbyterian Hospital. Its 
beautiful pavilions, entirely fire-proof, 
occupy the whole block between Madison 
and Park Avenues, Seventieth and Sev- 
enty-first streets. It has a capacity of 
332 beds, which can be increased on 
emergency to 450. All except conta- 


gious or incurable cases are admitted, offer- 
ing a wide field of experience. Service 


there is consequently much sought after 
by young graduates from medical and 
surgical institutions. Aid is given to the 
sick or disabled of every color, national- 
ity and creed. As Mr. James Lenox, its 
first President, announced on the opening 
of the hospital in 1872, it is Presbyterian 
in its burdens because founded by Pres- 
byterians, but undenominational in its 
benefits. In December, 1889, the old 
buildings were burned but new ones were 
erected at a cost of $875,000. A feature 
of the construction is its ventilation 
tower which has at its base a number of 
steam fans opening into a duct which 
connects with all the buildings, permit- 
ting a current of air to be drawn through 
the whole system in ten minutes. On 
the roof of the larger pavilions are prom- 
enades where those patients who are re- 
covering can enjoy the air. Another 
very thoughtful provision is that of 
rooms especially adapted for dying per- 
sons, thus relieving the other inmates of 
the depressing effect upon spirits and 
health caused by the death of some one 
in a neighboring bed. There were 1604 
patients treated in the wards last year, 
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1154 in the emergency division and 595 
by ambulance surgeon outside the hos- 
pital, a total of 3353 cases. The ex- 
pense of maintenance amounts to $62,000 
annually, of which $50,000 are derived 
from invested funds. Rev. Thomas G. 
Wall, who was Chaplain and Superin- 
tendent for twelve years, has been re- 
lieved of the duties of the latter position, 
which is now filled by Dr. C. Irving 
Fisher, of Tewksbury, Mass. The con- 
sulting physicians are Doctors W. H. 
Draper and E.G. Janeway. Dr. Charles 
McBurney is the consulting surgeon. 
The House Staff is recruited from the 
medical colleges, there being a House 
Physician, a senior assistant and a junior 
assistant, and a House Surgeon, senior 
assistant and junior assistant. The jun- 
iors become seniors at the end of six 
months and in half a year more become 
House Physician or Surgeon, completing 
their term of service in eighteen months. 

Next in importance comes Roosevelt 
Hospital, another fine group of buildings 
on the pavilion plan, erected on the 
block between Fifty-ninth and Fifty- 
eighth streets, Ninth and Tenth Aven- 
ues. It has a capacity of 176 beds. 
In 1890 there were treated in its wards 
2704 patients, all but 323 gratuitously, 
and in the accident room, 3601. The 
original endowments amount to $1,340,- 
000 and the trustees are desirous of rais- 
ing one million dollars more for the 
purpose of erecting a Nurses’ Home, 
completing the Out-Patient Department 
building, reconstructing the surgical pa- 
vilion and finally permanently endow- 
ing them all. Dr. William H. Draper is 
President of the Medical Board, and the 
same system of promotions of house, 
senior and junior physicians and sur- 
geons as prevails in the Presbyterian 
Hospital is adopted here. Accident 
cases are admitted at any hour, others 
must apply to the Superintendent, Mr. 
James R. Lathrop. The new Syms Op- 
erating Theatre is one of the most com- 
plete buildings of the kind in the world. 
It cost $200,000 and is the result of a 
bequest of $350,000 by the late William 
J. Syms. The surplus is to be invested 
for expenses of maintenance. In addi- 
tion to this munificent charity there is 
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the McLane Operating Room, erected in 
memory of his son by Dr. James W. Mc- 
Lane, for the gynecological service of the 
hospital. 

The New York Hospital is the oldest 
institution of the kind in the city, almost 
as old as the State of New York, having 
been established in 1791, and the society 
which manages it is still older, as it was 
incorporated in 1771. Its present fine 
buildings were erected in 1876 on Fif- 
teenth street, near Fifth avenue. A 
fire-proot building has been lately con- 
structed at No. 6 West Sixteenth street 
for a pathological museum, library and 
training school for nurses. There were 
cared for last year 4711 patients, over 
three-quarters of that number being 


After the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.” 


treated freely, and the mortality showed 
the low rate of 6.3 per cent. 

Under charge of the Society of the 
New York Hospital is the House of Re- 
lief or Chambers Street Hospital, opened 
in 1875. Service is absolutely free and 
is conducted at a cost of $24,000 annual- 
ly. There were 2228 patients treated in 
its wards last year, a large proportion of 
whom were transferred to other hospitals 
soon after admission. It is the emer- 
gency hospital for all big disasters, such 
as fires and explosions, occurring in the 
lower part of the city. The building be- 
longs to the municipality and is old and 
inadequate so that the Governors have 
for some time been considering the con- 
struction of new quarters. Both hospi- 
tals have an Out-Patient Department. 


OUR HOSPITALS. 


St. Luke’s Hospital is another old in- 
stitution, having been incorporated in 
1850, and its picturesque buildings on 
Fifty-fourth street are well known to 
every New Yorker. It is under Protest- 
ant Episcopal management and has a 
resident Pastor and Superintendent, Rey. 
George Stuart Baker, D.D. No distinc- 
tion of creed is made in accepting pa- 
tients but all are expected to attend re- 
ligious services, held daily in the wards 
and on Sundays in the chapel. It is free 
only to those certified as unable to pay 
and as worthy objects of charity, a large 
proportion of the inmates paying for 
their accommodations. Over $23,000 
was received from this source last year. 
There were 2090 patients, of whom 179 
died, a mortality of 84 per cent. Appli- 
cation for admission must be made to the 
Superintendent either personally or by 
letter. The institution contains 220 
beds. St. Luke’s labors under the disad- 
vantage of having an old building erect- 
ed when the principles of hospital con- 
struction were not so well understood as 
at present, made of cheap materials and 
not fire-proof. The Board of Managers 
have in contemplation the construction 
of new buildings. 

St. Francis’ Hospital, under the charge 
of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 
on Fifth street, near Avenue C, is a 
large establishment in which the sick 
and injured are cared for freely without 
distinction of creed. Its work lies chief- 
ly among the poorer German residents of 
the East side. It has a capacity of 240 
beds and received 2686 patients last 
year. It is supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Applications for ad- 
mission must be made to the Mother Su- 
perioress or to the Admitting Physician. 
Every bed is usually occupied the year 
round and the Sisters act as nurses. On 
the medical staff are Dr. George F. 
Shrady and Dr. George M. Edebohls; 
Dr. Walter R. Gillette is consulting 
gynecologist. 

The Mount Sinai Hospital, at Lexing- 
ton avenue and Sixtw-sixth street, has 
the proud record of receiving from the 
Saturday and Sunday Association the 
greatest amount of money given to any 
such institution, for the reason that there 
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had been treated in its wards the largest 
number of gratuitous patients. There 
were 2980 last year, and in the dispen- 
sary 71,157 consultations and 58,411 
prescriptions prepared. Of the in-pa- 
tients, nine-tenths of whom were free, 263 
died, a mortality of 8.83 per cent. Of 
course the capacity of the hospital, 200 
beds, is stretched to the utmost and hun- 
dreds of cases have to be refused annual- 
ly through lack of room. Mount Sinai 
was incorporated in 1852 and is under 
Hebrew auspices, but patients of all 
creeds are admitted. Attached to it 
there are Eye, Ear and Throat Depart- 
ments, an out-door relief and District 
Corps of physicians, and a training school 
for nurses. Applications for admission 
are made to Dr. D. H. Davison, the Ad- 
mitting Physician. Mr. Theodore Hadel 
is Superintendent, and on the medical 
staff are Drs. Thomas M. Markoe, A. 
Jacobi, A. L. Loomis, E. G. Janeway, 
John A. Wyeth and others whose names 
are familiar. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, at Eleventh 
street and Seventh avenue, was founded 
in 1849 and incorporated eight years 
later, under Catholic management. It 
is in charge of the Sisters of Charity 
and is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and board from pay patients. Con- 
tagious cases are not admitted. There 
are 170 beds and 2574 persons were 
treated last year. Dr. L. J. McNamara 
is Curator and Dr. Patrick F. Gildea 
House Physician and Surgeon. Appli- 
cations must be made at the hospital 
personally or through a friend. 

It is noteworthy of the growth and 
importance of the German element in our 
population that one of the largest hospi- 
tals in the city should be devoted to their 
use, and one which is now in its thirty- 
first year. This is the German Hospital 
and Dispensary at Fourth avenue and 
Seventy-seventh street. There are here 
165 beds, of which 125 are free. Appli- 
cation for admission must be made to 
Mr. Julius Kotzenberg, the Superinten- 
dent. During last year 2468 patients 
were treated and the deaths were 192, 
less than 8 per cent. 

The Post-Graduate Hospital, already 
mentioned, was founded by members of 
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the post-graduate faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York for the 
purpose of offering systematic courses of 
clinical instruction to the graduates. It 
is supported by tuition fees, private dona- 
tions and endowments. Special attention 
is paid to children, an entire building at 
No. 222 East Twentieth street, next to 
the hospital proper, being devoted to the 
“ Babies’ Wards.” The capacity of the 
institution is 114 beds and 816 patients 
were treated last year. 

The Hahnemann Hospital at Sixty- 
seventh street and Park avenue is, as its 
name implies, under homeopathic man- 
agement. All classes of patients o 
ceived, about two- 
thirds paying, the 
admission to free 
beds being limited to 
the number that can 
be cared for from the 
income derived from 
invested funds. There 
are one hundred beds, 
and last year 87 free 
and 165 pay patients 
were cared for. Dr. 
C. T. Cadwell, the 
Resident Physician, 
examines all applica- 
tions. 

This completes the 
list of Metropolitan 
hospitals. On look- 
ing it over, every 
citizen of New York 
would be justified in 
taking an honest pride in the work that 
is being done through their aid. It is 
especially noticeable that while the great 
private institutions compare favorably 
with those of a similar character abroad, 
our public hospitals are not abreast of 
the times. They are hampered to some 
extent by want of appropriations, but 
still more by the fact that they are under 
the control of public officials, and the 
incentives to public life are not such as 
to attract men of the highest scientific 
attainments. This influence is felt in the 
divided responsibility that follows. A 
small society, entirely devoted to for- 
warding the objects of a single institu- 
tion, naturally exercises greater care and 


A Young Unfortunate. 
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insists upon better service than can be 
expected where a multitude of other con- 
siderations crowd upon the attention of 
public officials. Perhaps the lesson would 
be to extend the number of private estab- 
lishments and increase their power for 
good by legacies and donations, while at 
the same time exposing any cases of abuse 
that may arise through negligence of 
officials, public or private, or through 
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imposture on the part of those abund- 
antly able to take care of themselves, 
Such a work as this is being done by 
the Charity Organization Society, but 
every individual can constitute him- 


self a Committee of One to help on 
the good work and thus contribute in 
his own small way to advance the cause 
of humanity, which is also the cause of 


TWO SOULS. 


With cold, sweet eyes upraised in humble prayer, 
A cloistered nun is telling o’er her beads, 
None other can her rigid vigils share 
Alone, she must confront her nature’s needs. 
Her heart is seared by love’s consuming fire, 
Bereft of vestal calm and peace and ease, 
The far-off Heaven fills not her heart’s desire, 
She longs to taste the joy of Heloise. 
The altar fades away—the saints grow dim 
In blissful dreams—she is loved by him! 
A willing victim to love’s storm she stands; 
An echoing step—wringing her fevered hands, 
A guilty blush—dropt eyes—a craven start, 
Then, clasps the holy symbol to her heart. 


IL 


The centre of a sinful feast she sits, 
The veriest, scoffing worldling there; 


While o’er her hardened face there flits 
A light as sacred as a virgin’s prayer. 
Ah! blest remembrance of a purer day, 
She sees herself immaculate, unspoiled, 
E’er her poor feet had learned the cursed way 
And life like love, was innocent, unsoiled. 
Bitter the tears that steal o’er her dark face, 
Bitter the mocking laugh that lightly slips, 
The glass is raised on high, with reckless grace, 
She drains the icy draught through thirsty lips. 
And she would give life, luxury and power 
To be a guiltless soul for one brief hour! 
‘Mev R. Corauirt. 
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)f HEN I have made 
various short vis- 
its to England, 
previous to a long 
residence there, I 
resisted the temp- 
tation to general- 
ize and conclude 
that all English 
women were like 

those I chanced to meet, and therefore I 
preserved the ideas I had formed from 
the English novels I had read. These 
novels made me have faith in the beauty, 
virtue, grace and general loveliness of 
English women, and I am by no means 
prepared to say now that the English 
women of fiction are superior to those 
one meets with in every-day life. But 
an educational process is necessary be- 
fore a stranger, specially an American, 
can appreciate these women as they de- 
serve. Their sweet, low voices are so at- 


tractive that a man with music in his 
soul will forgive a great many things for 


the sake of this perfection. But English 
women do have a peculiar manner of 
dressing. It is a pity to have to say it, 
but as a matter of fact they look dowdy 
and run down at the heel. 

Every woman, and every man for that 
matter, knows that there are three things 
about the dress of either man or woman 
which should never be neglected and 
never be permitted to be shabby. These 
are hats, gloves and boots. With these 
three perfect a deal of shabbiness in other 
regards will be passed over without no- 
tice. Now English women certainly 
wear the most outlandish headgear of any 
civilized creatures under the sun. Hats 
and bonnets seem to be selected merely 
because they are hats and bonnets and 
without any regard whatever to the rest 
of the raiment, the age of the wearer or 
the becomingness of the style. Where- 
ever you go this strikes you and singu- 
larly enough, though you see it on every 
side, you never get accustomed to it, but 
the hideous inappropriateness of the hats 
and bonnets seen on the streets and in 
the parks of London becomes more and 


more apparent the longer you stay. As 
a rule the boots of the women are not 
only clumsily made, but they are shabby 
and frequently run down at the heel. I 
have often seen a lady handsomely and 
expensively dressed, with her shoes more 
than half worn out and very shabby in 
appearance. Englishmen pay more at- 
tention to their boots than any other men 
in the world, and it is, therefore, not a 
little strange that the women should dress 
their feet so poorly. Gloves are cheaper 
in England than with us, but there seems 
to be no English prejudice, so far as 
women are concerned, against wearing 
them when the seams have become white 
and the finger nails poke through a little. 
The English man, too, is most particular 
about his gloves. I have pointed out 
that in three most particular regards the 
English woman’s dress was at fault. She 
cannot help that her hats and bonnets 
should be ugly—that is a matter of taste 
regulated more or less by fashion; but 
bad boots and bad gloves cannot easily 
be forgiven unless it be, and about that 
I will express no opinion, that the men 
spend so much money on their boots and 
gloves that the women are obliged to do 
the best they can with what is left for 
them by the lords of creation. 

Another thing will strike an American 
ora Frenchman at once in London. The 
skirts of the English women seem to be 
put on awry and behind or on either side 
the petticoats dangle in sight and the 
spectator is in constant apprehension that 
an accident is impending. Class distine- 
tions are more decidedly drawn in Eng- 
land than elsewhere in Europe, but the 
women all dress so near alike that there 
is no way to tell to what class a woman 
belongs except by that uncertain stand- 
ard of smartness or shabbiness of attire. 
When Her Grace the Duchess has finished 
with her gown it is sold to a dealer and 
reappears soon again upon the back of 
some one lower in the social scale. There 
is, of course, nothing wrong in selling cast- 
off clothes, but it seems to me that in doing 
so Her Grace in some way besmirches 
her high nobility. 
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There is one exception to the rule that 
all women in England dress alike. 
There are two classes which an observant 
person soon learns to distinguish without 
chance of failure. These are the West 
End shop girls and the barmaids in the 
hotels, restaurants and railway stations. 
I don’t know that it is true, but I sus- 
pect that personal appearance has a good 
deal to do with securing such positions, 
for it is very rare to see one of these 
young women who is not well to look 
upon. And they are the best dressed 
women in London. They do not have 
the most expensive clothes, but they seem 
to hold together better and the tout en- 
semble is more harmonious. And what 
is more their boots and gloves are trim 
and in order, but alas, the inevitable 
hat! Even the shop girls and barmaids 
have not escaped that. The shoulders of 


English women are, I think, naturally 
broad, certainly broader on the average 
than the shoulders of American women. 
Their habit of tight lacing accentuates 
this and makes them seem still broader. 
This peculiarity is more exaggerated in 


the shop girls and barmaids than in the 
other classes, for those comely young 
women lace till their waists are literally 
wasp-like. 

Among the nobility and gentry one 
occasionally sees a striking woman beau- 
tifully dressed; but as a rule there is a 
lack of style and harmony in the details 
and even when a dress unmistakably 
from the French side of the channel is 
seen on matron or maid, the dreadful hat 
or bonnet comes in to spoil everything. 
At the height of the London season in 
June one sees in Hyde Park the English 
women at their outdoor best. Print gowns 
of satine, gingham, percale and calico are 
seen on ladies of the highest fashion and 
I must say that they look very well in 
them. I have seen the Princess of Wales 
driving in Hyde Park at six o’clock in the 
afternoon wearing a mauve cotton gown 
and her daughters even more simply 
dressed than the charming mother. In 
the morning in the Park one sees hundreds 
of ladies on horseback. In their riding 
habits and hats they surely look well and 


handsome, and as they trot or canter 
along the Rotten Row they seem as much 
at home in the saddle as the American 
housewife is in her rocking chair. 

But the English woman shines out 
more resplendantly in ball dress than at 
any other time. She usually has fine 
shoulders and neck and one is frequently 
amazed to see at dinner or at dance some 
young girl who three hours before had 
looked actually dowdy and commonplace 
in her street attire. There is nothing 
dowdy now. The queen-like head and 
neck, the strong, graceful shoulders, and 
the well rounded bust, all glistening pink 
and white, make her seem a different 
woman, and fit in every way to inspire 
those poets from Herrick to Dobson, who 
have delighted to sing the praises of the 
English maiden. If the English women 
always looked as well as they do in even- 
ing dress, I fancy the American girls 
would not have found conquests so easy 
in English society. 

But notwithstanding her sweet voice 
the English woman is usually shy and 
has not much to say for herself. Here 
is where the American girl has the ad- 
vantage, even though her voice may very 
often be shrill and her accent nearly 
always unmelodious. Loveliness of man- 
ner, alertness of intellect, quickness of 
repartee, and a keen sense of humor are 
stores upon which nearly every American 
woman can draw to a greater or less de- 
gree. To these advantages she adds an 
equal amount of personal beauty and in- 
finitely better taste in her raiment. The 
English women seem to have more ro- 
bust health and a feminine shyness, 
which when not awkward, has a decided 
charm. Her lack of independence and 
power of self-assertion is probably due to 
the fact that for long generations she has 
been looked upon and treated as man’s 
inferior. Her acquiescence in this posi- 
tion is unquestionably very agreeable to 
many men, but at the same time it pre- 
vents her from being the pleasant com- 
panion and the jolly comrade which 
every American girl strives to be when 
she once takes to herself a partner for 
better or for worse. 

Jno. GILMER SPEED. 





is one of its author’s cleverest stories. 

The heroine is one of the girls, peculiar 

to Mrs. Alexander’s tales, who captivate 
all men while seeming never to depart from 
their own unconsciousness. Sybil Carew, the 
girl in the above named story, is loved by a 
young man who hurries away so that he may 
make a lot of money, without which he would 
not think of marrying. Sybil remains single 
for his sake, though a rich swell comes along 
and forgets his betrothed in his admiration 
of her. The right man’ returns, marries the 


FP": His Saxe. By Mrs. Alexander. This 


heroine, dies, and then the other man marries 
her. Most novelists think their duty done when 
they have provided a girl with one husband, 
but Mrs. Alexander has been doubly generous. 
The charm of the tale is in the *"¥ spirit 


which pervades all the pages. 
cott Co., Philadelphia.) 


(J. B. Lippin- 


THE SNARE OF THE FowLeR. By Mrs. 
Alexander. This is a more exciting tale than 
that just described. A girl, about whose birth 
there is a mystery is disowned by her guard- 
ian’s wife as soon as the wife becomes a widow, 
but the girl is found by an old friend of her 
father’s, who guards her, teaches her to draw 
and paint and finally falls in love with her, al- 
though he has reasons for not declaring himself 
promptly. The girl is afterward recalled to the 
family that had dropped her and is used to 
further some schemes which come to naught, 
although she is frequently put in perils which 
arouse the sympathy of feminine readers. In 
this, as in all other stories from the same pen, 
the women are capitally drawn and in strong 
contrast. (Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


PEOPLE AT Piscau. By Edwin E. Sanborn. 
A highly amusing story which sometimes is far- 
cical. Pisgah is a little country town into 
which a celebrated Metropolitan divine strays 
for rest and meditation, but while he is bathing 
in a brook a cow comes along and, apparently, 
chews up one of his garments in which he has 
hidden a valuable jewel which has been en- 
trusted to him for safe-keeping. The search for 
the jewel is the occasion of much rude fun, 
which nevertheless makes a readable story. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A Young MAN oF THE Pertop. By André 


Theuriet. Republican ideas are making their 
way even in French romance. The “young 
man of the period” of Theuriet’s story—which, 
although a French novel, is entirely decent, is 
a poor farmer’s son with a passion for intelligence 
and decorative art. He loves a girl who is far 
above him, according to old French ideas, for 
she is expected to have a large wedding ot, for 
which another man woos her and becomes en- 
gaged to her. The dot is not forthcoming; the 
engagement is broken, and then the poor young 
man finds his opportunity, to the delight of the 
girl. (Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


A Book or Prayer. From the Public 
Ministrations of Henry Ward Beecher. This 
is a compilation from many heretofore unpub- 
lished reports by T. J. Ellinwood, who for many 
years was Mr. Beecher’s special stenographer. 
It begins with extracts from many of the pas- 
tor’s Lecture-room talks on the subject of 
prayer; after this appear about two hundred 
sages of general and special prayers delivered 
in Plymouth Church, the dates and occasions 
being sometimes indicated. Many of Mr. 
Beecher’s most ardent admirers insist that his 
prayers were more uplifting than his sermons 
and, really, there is very good reason why this 
should be true, for a man of true spirituality 
ought to speak more earnestly when face to face 
with the Almighty than while addressing hearers 
merely human. About a volume of prayers 
there is a gratifying feature that cannot be 
found in other pulpit utterances; it is the up- 
lifting of the heart to the Good and the Un- 
known, whom men worship differently and per- 
haps ignorantly, yet to whom all hearts do 
come more honestly in prayer than in any 
other spiritual exercise. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York.) 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Brewer. By Paul Lindau. 
The hero of this tale is a manly and warm- 
hearted German who, although still young, has 
made a fortune in the East Indies. He falls in 
love—or thinks so, with a pretty singer in a 
concert hall as soon as he returns to his native 
country, marries her in haste, though honestly, 
and is obliged almost at once to repent. The 
girl is not wicked; she is merely a soulless lit- 
tle animal who cannot understand affection or 
value it, so she makes a fool of herself and a 
wretched creature of her husband. The story 
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is full of warning to susceptible young men 
whose eyes are so easily filled by a pretty face 
and figure that they can’t discern lack of heart. 
(Rand, McNally and Co., Chicago.) 


Tue Runaway Browns. By H.C. Bunner. 
The announcement of a new book by this au- 
thor always arouses pleasurable interest and 
curiosity, for Mr. Bunner never repeats himself 
nor does he write like anyone else. He always 
uses familiar types of character, which some- 
how have escaped other authors, probably be- 
cause they are not conventional. The Browns 
are a young couple, recently married, who 
don’t find anything unusual in their every day 
life, so they wander out in search of it, with 
results that are astonishing to them and highly 
amusing to the readers of the story. Part of 
the fun comes from the odd situations in which 
the characters find themselves, but more is 
supplied through the manner of the author, by 
descriptive powers which are peculiar. The 
story is not very long, but as it contains no 
“padding,” nor anything else that can be 
skipped, it can’t be read in a hurry. It is free- 
ly illustrated by C. J. Taylor, who is favorably 
known through his pictures for humorous 
stories. (Keppler & Schwartzmann, New York.) 


THE END OF THE RartnsBow. By Rossiter 
Johnson. The source of the wind is no more 
uncertain than that of good stories. Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson is the working editor of Appleton’s 
Encyclopeedia, and ought, therefore, to be a 


rave and venerable — but a few years ago 


e wrote a book, “ Phaeton Rogers,” which was 
and always will be a classic on natural boy-life. 
He has just made a similar book—“ The End 
of the Rainbow,” which introduces several 
youngsters as lively, imaginative, decent and 
funny as anyone could desire. No reader can 
imagine, as he laughs his way from chapter to 
chapter, what these irrepressible youngsters will 
do next, in which respect each boy resembles 
all the boys whom anyone knows. The illus- 
trations are few, but startlingly original. 
Among the contents are some boys’ stories, 
written in competition for a prize—stories 
which could not possibly be written except by 
boys. The entire tale has the rare merit of 
being as interesting to the old as to the young. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


THE SpEEcH OF Monkeys. By R. L. Gar- 
ner. The author of this book has spent much 
time in catching the utterances of monkeys and in 
trying to translate the meanings of these sounds. 
Everyone who closely observes animals is sat- 
isfied that bow-wows, miaows, moos, boohs and 
other noises have special meanings to the four- 
footed creatures who hear them. As to that, 
sportsmen have long known certain calls of 
wild animals and birds, and have used them to 
advantage in luring game into easy gunshot 
range. Some horsemen, too, have ways of 
talking which all horses seem to understand. 
Mr. Garner is not so easily satisfied; he is 
striving to discover the entire monkey dialect, 
and make it intelligible to the world. He ad- 
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mits that the task will be long and difficult, but 
he seems not to doubt that the result will be 
satisfactory. The experiments he describes are 
interesting—all the more so in view of the 
largely-accepted theory that the monkey is the 
connecting link between the lower animals and 
man. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York). 


THE Rise oF THE Swiss REPuBLic. By 
W. D. McCracken. The oldest of existing and 
civilized republics should specially interest the 
American people, for although Switzerland is 
an isolated country, too small to exert influence, 
either by force or example, on other European 
powers, and too poor to tempt any greater na- 
tion to steal it, the political institutions of the 
land greatly resemble ours when we are at our 
best. Some problems which we have not solved 
have been successfully worked out over there, 
and some safeguards which we have neglected, 
in our hurry and carelessness, have there been 
jealously maintained, among them being the 
reference to the peopte, directly, of all national 
questions. Mr. McCracken has written ably 
and comprehensively ; his chapters on the earli- 
er periods of Swiss history are in accord with 
the best authorities, and the political develop- 
ment of the country is carefully and intelli- 
gently traced. In no other European land is 
there so practical a realization of the assertion 
that “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ”— 
an assertion which Americans persist in forget- 
ting except when they find themselves in 
trouble. (Arena Publishing Co., Boston.) 


A Son oF Esav. By Minnie Gilmore. This 
is a study, often interrupted, of a type of man 
which is more common and interesting than 
valuable—the man who, in spite of much edu- 
cation and good purpose, goes his selfish, self- 
indulgent gait unmoved by all the good influ- 
ences about him. The author has undertaken 
a task beyond her powers, but her efforts are 
conscientious and she exhibits some side-lights 
of genius which are promising. (Lovell, Cory- 
ell & Co., New York.) 


GRAMMERCY PaRK. By John Seymour 
Wood. This tale, although rather loud, is true 
to certain phases of life, and points the moral 
that young married people with more pride 
than principle—as most young married people 
are, should not allow themselves to be apart 
from their respective consorts until they have 
acquired all the conjugal virtues. Good tend- 
encies are born in many people, but whoever 
leans upon a tendency as if it were a virtue is 
likely to be left sadly behind in any race with 
the devil. “Grammercy Park” is cleverly 
written, and sets forth faithfully a type of 
woman of which all wives of self-indulgent men 
have good reason to fear. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


THE Lire oF CoLonet Pact Revere. By 
Elbridge Henry Goss. Among the men who 
have had greatness thrust upon them, Paul 
Revere stands forth prominently. Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Ride of Paul Revere,” has been 
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read in public and in private, by schoolboys 
and by elocutionists, so persistently, that most 
Americans can repeat more of it than of the 
Declaration of Independence, and are so well 
satisfied with it that they know little or nothing 
more about the rider. This is unfair to Re- 
yere, who was an intelligent man and an ardent 
patriot. Mr. Goss is so anxious to remedy the 
deficiency that he makes a book much larger 
than would have been demanded except by the 
subject’s descendants, yet he will have the satis- 
faction of having printed everything that is 
known about Revere. (J. G. Cupples, Boston.) 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN. By George 
John Romanes. The theories of Darwin, as 
well as as the results of the work which the 
great observer modestly did and set forth, are 
fairly described in this volume. Before Dar- 
win’s time other students discovered a great 
deal, but they were slow in making deductions 
for publication; they feared criticism ; besides, 
most of them were dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their bread and butter; men so situ- 
ated are not likely to spring startling theories 
upon the public. It 1s to the credit of Darwin 
that he, while as reluctant as anyone to over- 
turn old ideas until fully convinced of their 
worthlessness, was never impervious to facts 
and was always too honest to withhold expres- 
sion of his convictions. He was so truly rever- 
ent, too, that he never closed his eyes to such 
revelations as the Creator made through His 
own works. Many misapprehensions will be 
dispelled by Mr. Romanes’ book, and Darwin 


will appear as the well-equipped, thoughtful, 


conscientious scientist that he was. 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


(Open 


EARTH BURIAL AND CREMATION. Among 
the many printed efforts to overcome and even 
prejudice against the rapid destruction of mor- 
tal remains by fire, this book must rank as the 
best. The author argues from various stand- 
points, among which are cleanliness, economy, 
— of infection, and the customary 

uman horror at the idea of the remains of 
loved ones being food for worms. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


APPLETON’s GUIDE TO WESTERN CANADA. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Western Canada seems to 
most Americans south of the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence to consist principally of woods and 
mountains—as it does, but Mr. Ingersoll has 
done a needed service in describing the several 
oases which redeem the land from its desert 
reputation and show how flourishing a people 
may be found on our northwestern border. 
For instance, the Capital of British Columbia, 
which touches our new State of Washington, is 
as solidly built, as far as it extends, as London 
itself, and is there to stay. The author is no 
mere writer of guide-books; he is an experi- 
enced frontiersman and mountaineer, and has 
often been over the ground which he describes. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


FRANCE oF To-pay. By W. Betham-Ed- 
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wards. The author is better known as a novel- 
ist than as “ Officier de I’ Instruction de France,” 
which title she prints on the title-page of her 
new book. She writes of France in a manner 
which will surprise Americans who know the 
French people only through romance and 
plays, supplemented by letters and cable dis- 
patches from Paris. The first correction of 
current impressions is through the author’s im- 
plication that the capital is no longer the na- 
tion; railways, schools and newspapers have 
relieved a great people from the domination of 
the Paris mob. For the rest, the people are 
described and differentiated as they are—an 
aggregation of humanity which has as many 
aay se ny of habit and temperament as may 

e found in any other European nation, Austria 
not excepted. It is cheering to note that the 
author finds the French people—outside of 
Paris—industrious, frugal, virtuous, cheerful, 
loyal and religious. Some of her statements as 
to trade and agriculture seem at variance with 
official statistics, but these are of least interest 
to students of the people themselves. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York.) 


THE Story OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
By C. W. C. Oman. Although books about the 
Roman Empire are as numerous as plans for 
regenerating the world, a good single-volume 
history of the Eastern half of the Empire, after 
the division, has not until now been procurable. 
Older Rome was the foundation of modern 
Europe; the Eastern or Byzantine portion con- 
sisted largely of Oriental countries and of terri- 
tory most recently overrun by Asiatic hordes, 
and its remains are not respectable enough to 
attract much attention. Yet the newer Empire 
was grand in its earlier days, and was a tre- 
mendous influence in the making of the world. 
Within the memory of some living students its 
history has been largely reconstructed, and the 
book above-named follows the most approved 
authorities. It is well written and handsomely 
illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


An AVERAGE WomANn. By Wolcott Bales- 
tier. Had not this volume of short stories been 
published, few people would have known how 
much of the credit of writing “The Naulhaka,” 
Kipling’s latest, belonged to Mr. Kipling’s co- 
laborer, the lamented Balestier. Characters 
very like the hero and heroine of the Indo- 
American tale may be found in the three short 
stories in Balestier’s volume, and show that the 
author’s death probably deprived us of some 
highly original, yet faithful Western stories. 
The general title is scarcely fair to woman or 
the author, though a not bad composite 

icture may be secured by combining in the 
imagination the women who appear in the sev- 
eral tales. (United States Book Co., New York.) 


Aunt ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Silly 
old women have often been “written up” in 
fiction, but never before so ably as in “ Aunt 
Anne,” a widow who has forgotten her years 
and retained most of the good qualities, as well 
as the foibles, of early youth. She is generous, 
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thoughtless, vivacious, selfish, sentimental, un- 
consciously dishonest and an utter nuisance to 
—_ to whom she yet remains interesting. 

Vhen she is old enough to be a grandmother 
she falls in love with a very young man, who 
ong, ge to love her in return, being attracted 

y her supposed fortune, and the sentiment and 
affection she lavishes upon the scamp are so 
genuine as to excite sympathy. So able and 
fair a character study of this not uncommon 
type of woman has not appeared in fiction in 
along time. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THE Danuse. By F. D. Millet. Here is 
another delightful book about the half dozen 
races whom three Americans met during a 
canoe trip down the Danube River to the Black 
Sea. Last month I called attention to Mr. 
Bigelow’s narrative; the two other voyagers by 
canoe, Mr. Millet and Mr. Alfred Parsons, com- 
bine to make the new book, both being skilled 
artists as well as quick to note whatever is 
humorous. The volume is pretty and enter- 
taining throughout. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


How to Appty Mart, Bronze, LA Crorx, 
DRESDEN CoLors AND GOLD TO CHINA. This 
is an elementary handbook for amateur deco- 
rators of porcelain, of whom the United States 
contains probably a hundred thousand, with a 
possible half million more who would like to 
try if anyone would tell them how to begin. 
The technical direciions, which are tersely given 
in two hundred pages, are thorough and prac- 
tical ; the operator’s skill, patience and experi- 
ence must do the rest. Some good designs are 
given, and the beginner is warned against 
many common blunders. China-painting is one 
of the most fascinating and enduring of modern 
ways of time-killing, and this book is one of the 
best on the subject. (Osgood Art School, New 
York.) 


TiomaNnE: A Girl of Berck. By Jacques 


Vincent. Tiomane is a Greek donkey-driver 
when the reader meets her; about the same 
time she is met and engaged by the children of 
a Frenchman who had wed a beautiful Smyr- 
niote. Tiomane rescues one of the children 
from impending death, for which service she is 
made one of the family and becomes a charming 
and accomplished young woman who captivates 
the young man of the family. Her lover’s father 
dies and leaves scarcely a penny behind, thanks 
to his pretty wife’s extravagance, but Tiomane, 
helped by the young man, works to maintain 
her foster-mother in comfort. There are a lot 
of misunderstandings and two love-stories in 
the tale, which is entirely clean and natural, 
with the additional charm of having scenes and 
characters seldom found in the beaten path of 
modern fiction. (Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York.) 


THE Sone OF AMERICA AND COLUMBUS. 
By Kinahen Cornwallis. The author of this 
narrative poem announces in his preface that it 
is the first section of a poetical narrative of the 
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history of America; he also speaks very mod- 
estly of his effort, the visible result of which, so 
far, covers nearly three hundred pages of flow- 
ing rhyme with but little attempt at poetry. 
There are some glowing pictorial p es, but 
the author has been so true to history that the 
muse of poetry has become jealous and refused 
to play. (Published at the Daily Investigator 
office, New York.) 


THE CATHERWOOD Mystery. By A. P. 
Southwick. This is one of the best of the 
detective stories in which “ false-leads” are fol- 
lowed in succession by skilled detectives, al- 
though the real criminal is found at last. A vul- 
gar, but rich man, just returned to the city of his 
birth, is found dead in a hotel with a dagger in 
his heart. His widow is a woman whose mar- 
ried life has been a sad disappointment and 
who afterwards finds happiness in a second mar- 
riage; her second husband is suspected of the 
crime ; so is an ex-peddler and a woman who is 
no better than she should be. The murderer is 
finally found to be the last person whom any- 
one would have suspected, and the disclosure is 
made through means so unlooked-for that the 
reader is startled in the last chapter, instead of 
suspecting the end from the beginning. While 
rudely written in parts, the story exhibits much 
skill in conception and development. (John A. 
Taylor Co., New York.) 


GossIP OF THE CENTURY. The anonymous 
author, whom it would not be hard to name, 
has filled two - « volumes with what is rightly 
called gossip about many people who were 
famous in social, artistic and literary circles of 
England and France during the earlier half of 
the present century. Some of the characters 
died so few years ago that many people still 
living, nor yet old, remember them. The au- 
thor knew some of these characters, but lack of 
acquaintance has not prevented him telling 
many stories about the others; his book is a 
veritable encyclopeedia of rumor and chat, such 
as most people abhor when it relates to them- 
selves, although they cordially welcome it when 
some one else is the subject. Among the per- 
sons named are Queen Victoria, Jenny Lind, 
Mme. Rachel, Vernet, the painter, Sir Walter 
Scott, Tom Moore, Fechter, the actor, George 
IV., Tom Thumb and Lover, the novelist. Few 
of the stories will cause anyone to increase his 
respect for the characters, but this is peculiar 
to gossip about anyone. The book is in two 
large volumes and is so cleverly written as to 
compel attention. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


FRANCE UNDER THE REGENcY. By James 
Breck Perkins. The author seems to have set 
himself the task of treating modern French his- 
tory by epochs, and he is doing the work with 
a high degree of ability. His “France Under 
Richelieu and Mazarin” was so ably written 
that it attracted much attention in France itself 
and his newer book will increase respect for the 
author’s thoroughness and style. The estimates 
of noted characters of the period are not always 
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in keeping with older ones which have been gen- 
erally accepted, but they are founded upon some 
facts which earlier historians have neglected. 
Among the men to whom a great deal of space 
is given is John Law—a monumental scamp 
who succeeded for a time in deranging the 
finances of the civilized world. The Regent 
himself, Philippe d’Orleans, naturally receives 
a great deal of attention and is shown to be, in 
spite of his morals, or lack of morals, which were 
no better or worse than those of the period, a man 
of much patriotic feeling. Madame de Main- 
tenon is another prominent figure in the book, 
which in nearly all respects is better than any 
other on the same period. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 


A MopErRN Dick WuirtinctTon. By James 
Payn. Like the originat Dick Whittington, 
who became Lord Mayor of London, the hero 
of this story comes from the country a poor boy, 
with only his own sense and courage as business 
capital, but with these he makes his way, beside 
having many interesting adventures. Some 
coincidences of need and circumstance occur, 
but they are no more wonderful than thousands 
of men have experienced ; there does seem de- 
sign behind the lives of all men who are fit to 
live and who are brave enough to wait. The 
author is no sentimentalist, but a veteran in 
affairs as well as in fiction, so his tale is quite 
solid and manly. (John A. Taylor Co., New 
York.) 


Diana. By Mrs. Oliphant. Probably no 
living novelist has produced more books than 
Mrs. Oliphant, without showing any sign of 
wearying imagination. Diana is a charming 
woman and the author has sprung a rare sur- 
= upon us by not letting her marry. Per- 

aps a moral was intended in the maintenance 
of the heroine’s maidenhood, for Diana has so 
many accomplishments and so much character 
that she seems far too good for any of the men 
whom she chanced to meet; had she married 
any one of them she would have fallen in the 
reader's esteem. Had Fortune been kind 
enough to cast her lot in the‘United States, the 
story might have ended differently, but foreign 
novelists seem to have a poor lot of men from 
whom to select heroes. All of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
old admirers will like this book, as will every 
one else who admires a woman who is good, in- 
telligent, spirited and abounding intact. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


THE DucneEss oF BERRY AND THE CouRT 
or Louis XVIII. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
This is the thirteenth volume of a series on 
titled French women, the preceding volumes 
being devoted to Marie Antoinette, Josephine, 
Marie Louise and the Duchess of Angouleme. 
In many respects it is a remarkable series. 
Written so artlessly, though not without art, that 
the books seemed at first to be designed specially 
for young people, or perhaps as text-books for 
young ladies’ seminaries, they have become 
recognized as quite thorough and accurate his- 
tories of the troublous times in which their 
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characters lived. The volume on the Duchess 
de Berry is the first of four and carries the 
record only to the death of Louis XVIIL., at 
which time the Duchess was still a very young 
widow. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


THE WoopMANn. By Jules de Glouvet. The 
author of this book who, in his proper name 
and character is a noted French advocate and 
public official, has written many simple yet 
strong tales of country life, of which “The 
Woodman” is probably the best. It places in 
strong contrast a French poacher—a thorough 
savage of the woods, and a pitiful little wanderer 
whom the poacher befriends and by whom his 
nature is so changed that finally he yields his 
life to save another. It is a powerful story, 
ably told. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Writincs or CoLtumsus. Edited, with an 
introduction, by Paul Leicester Ford. This lit- 
tle book fills a place heretofore vacant, except 
for larger and more expensive volumes filled 
it. It contains translations of everything which 
Columbus is known to have written, and the 
introduction is scholarly and sufficient. (C. L. 
Webster & Co., New York.) 


Out oF THE JAws OF Deatu. By Frank 
Barrett. Plots and counterplots, intrigues, sus- 
picion, politics, cruelty, knavery and virtue 
combine to make this a highly exciting book. 
The leading figure is that of a very bad Irish- 
man who finds in Russia a field for his special 
powers and he works so skillfully and persist- 
ently that he makes trouble for everyone whom 
he meets, until he finds his match in an English 
girl who brings him to grief. A more thrilling 
story of its sort would be hard to find. (Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York.) 


Brecars ALL. By Lily Dougall. Two in- 


teresting yet inconsequent characters are here 
contrasted—whether intentionally or accident- 
ally does not appear. One has begun life as a 
foundling, the other as a pauper, yet both are 
full of ideas and impulses. They marry each 
other and then begin to disagree, for both, 
although brilliant, lack character. The —_ 
is so well written as to be provoking throug 

not being longer and more distinctly purposeful. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. By Wenona Gil, 
man. Everybody knows the average “ horsey” 
young woman, but the heroine of this tale, who 
knows all about horses, is so far above the aver- 
age that she talks volubly and frequently well 
about almost everything. Although it must be 
classed among “sporting” novels, there is much 
high sentiment—some of it too high to be 
probable, in “Saddle and Sentiment ;” there is 
even a missionary incident of heroic a 
tions; the stronger chapters, though, are those 
in which the horse disports himself most act- 
ively. (Outing Co., New York.) 


A Too SHort Vacation. By Lucy Lang- 
don Williams and Emma V. McLoughlin. 
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Two American girls tell pleasingly in this little 
book of a run through some parts of Europe 
and they add a lot of pictures taken by their 
own camera. They also tell much that other 
women would like to know about cost of travel, 
hotel accommodations, etc., against the time 
when the readers themselves may go abroad 
with the hope of seeing much in little time and 
at the smallest necessary expense. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


His Great SELF. By Marion Harland. 
One of the delightful old-time Virginia stories 
which Marion Harland knows so well how to 
write. The people are real Virginians and 
therefore very unlike some who have been 
placed on paper as representatives of Old Do- 
minion society in the good old times—dignified 
without being stilted, generous yet not profuse, 
full of sense of responsibility, as befitted the 
ayy period of Southern society, never 
acking in courtesy and seldom without religion. 
There is a large-sized moral to the story, 
though it is allowed to make its own way, in- 
stead of being forced down the reader’s throat. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Correct MANNERS. By J.B. About fifty 
million Americans need this book. It is small 
enough to hide ina coat pocket, yet it contains 
about two hundred closely printed pages, which 
begin with twenty-five paragraphs collectively 
entitled “ Etiquette ina Nutshell.” After these 
come “George Washington’s Life Maxims,” 
which, though old, are hard to improve upon. 
Following these are chapters on physical de- 
portment, conversation, taste, memory, modesty, 
dress, attention, table-talk, dinners and parties— 
in short, almost everything at which men and 
women desire to appear well, though few know 
how. All of the author’s suggestions are sensi- 
ble; there is no mere fashionable nonsense in 
them. (Excelsior Publishing House, New 
York.) 


MICHAEL AND THEODORA. By Amelia 
E. Barr. This seems a new departure for Mrs. 
Barr; the hero and heroine are children, while 
the scenes are laid in Russia, one of the charac- 
ters being the Czar himself. Young people 
will be delighted with it, for there is nothing 
“ goody-goody ” about the boy and girl, although 
both are thoroughly good; besides there are 
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some exciting situations and many fine descrip. 
tions of people and places such as American 
children never see. (Bradley & Woodruff, 
Boston.) 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By Amelia 
E. Barr. This is one of the Yorkshire stories 
which Mrs. Barr delights in writing—stories of 
people who, whether good or bad, are strong 
and purposeful in whatever they undertake. 
The title character is a daughter of a Methodist 
minister, yet has not inherited or acquired any 
grace from her parents; she wants “a good 
time;” she marries a well-to-do young man 
who adores her, yet soon she finds life scarcely 
worth living. Being a wife is monotonous; be- 
sides, her husband, although a handsome, warm- 
hearted fellow is, religious and judges things 
through moral principle instead of desire. The 
wife has a ne’er-do-weel brother whom she 
dearly loves, and for his sake she makes misery 
for everyone in her family and her husband’s, 
though finally she comes to her senses and re- 
alizes that the world is not a play-house created 
specially for her. Tales with a similar plot 
have been written before, generally for Sunday 
School libraries, and with a feebleness which, 
for some unexplicable reason, is supposed to be 
appropriate for Sunday reading; Mrs. Barr's 
story, while religious in tone, is strong, hearty 
and full of spirit. (Bradley & Woodruff, Boston.) 


Manitou Isuanp. By Mrs. G. McClelland. 
Some extraordinary family complications and 
mysteries are at the bottom of this tale. Mani- 
tou Island is in a sparsely settled bit of the 
South and around it centres the action of the 
story. The male characters are uncommon and 
greatly unlike one another, so the reader is 
taken quickly out of the everyday world into 
another quite as real, although entirely strange. 
Two of the characters, both from the same stock, 
appear in contrast so startling as to seem im- 
possible except to those who know by observa- 
tion how quickly humanity, more than anything 
else that lives, is affected by environment. The 
mystery is so well handled as to remain unex- 
plained until the end. Some Northern people 
will wonder whether scenes and people so unfa- 
miliar can exist at the present time, but many 
Southerners will find the author’s touch true to 
the life of which she writes. (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York.) 
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civilization and is accessory to it. The 

last decade in the United States has ex- 
perienced the development of this love to an 
extent greater than during the whole prior his- 
tory of the country. In the days before the 
Revolution the time of the pioneers and their 
families was devoted to clearing the forests and 
eking out a bare existence, threatened by the 
depredations of savages and stunted by the 
hardships of winter. The demand for represen- 
tation which ripened on the part of the colonies 
into a fight for independence consumed another 
epoch in our history. And then as the country 
was about to enjoy the blessings of peace and 
prosperity the slavery problem intruded itself, 
and creating, as it did, political animosities and 
hatreds, served to check further the cultivation 
of the lovelier and the brighter side of life. 
Only after the great civil contest had come to 
an end, and the autonomy and free soil of the 
United States were indisputably established, 
were the people given a chance to pursue com- 
fort and happiness. And this brings us to the 
present day and generation, wonderful for its 
inventions, all tending to lessen the labor and 
hardships of humanity, and surpassing all its 
predecessors in the development of a nicer sense 
of symmetry, propriety, harmony and beauty in 
the minds of the people. It would not be rash 
to predict an era of unexampled business pros- 
perity for America, and with it leisure for study 
and the cultivation of the humanities. Art in 
poetry, art in fiction, art with the brush all re- 
quire this study and cultivation. They will 
doubtless get it. And those who are most suc- 
cessful in approaching the ideal will not fail, as 
the geniuses of the past have usually failed, in 
receiving substantial consideration in proportion 
to the real merit of their work. 

The new GopEy’s aims to interest, and, if pos- 
sible, to direct this growing love of the beauti- 
ful and to be the outward manifestation of its 
development. How far the October number of 
this Magazine approached the ideal it set out 
for rests with our readers to determine, but it 
would not be amiss to say that the greatest 
expectations have been realized and that our 
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belief as to the desires of the public was not 
erroneous. 


Everysopy takes interest in the great Presi- 
dential contests which are waged in this country 
every four years, and even the youngest can 
remember how in the years 1880 and 1884 the 
newspapers of both parties were filled to over- 
flowing with charges and countercharges of dis- 
honesty and what-not against the candidates, 
who, presumably, as the representatives of two 
great organizations, were fit for the high office 
of President in a country which claims so much 
of civilization as does ours. Upon the stump, 
likewise, villification was the order of the day. 
Foreigners travelling in America were struck 
by the bitterness of the contests and the proofs 
adduced which would show, if complete, the 
utter unfitness of the respective candidates. 
History tells that abuse of candidates has al- 
ways formed a prominent feature of Presidential 
campaigns in the United States. The year 
1888, however, showed. a marked change. 
Principles, not the personality of candidates 
were under discussion, and a few far-seeing men 
predicted that the day of abuse had passed and 
that argument would be the great moving 
power in future campaigns. As far as the cam- 
paign of 1892 is concerned, they were correct. 
Not since the era of good feeling, when James 
Monroe was re-elected President with practical 
unanimity in 1820 have the American peo- 
ple been favored with as respectable a Presi- 
dential campaign as is now progressing. Reason 
has been brought to the fore; the personality of 
the candidates has gone to the rear and personal 
abuse has been generally viewed by the politi- 
cians as a weapon which could bring no ad- 
vantage and might result in great injury to the 
party using it. If every Presidential campaign 
in the United States in the future is to be con- 
ducted on the lines of the one which within a 
few days will be remembered only as history, . 
the growing antipathy of the people to these 
contests every four years will soon disappear, 
because there will be no reason for its being. 
American women must rejoice with the man 
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of business that this year, at least, political 
strife has overshadowed neither the home nor 
the industrial side of life. 


THERE is neither sense nor sentiment in the 
mass of comments which the newspaper press is 
making upon women’s clubs. Whatever may 
be the purposes with which some men resort to 
clubs, women have thus far organized only that 
they may converse on subjects of mutual inter- 
est; there are no gambling clubs, drinking clubs 
or even mere dining clubs in the feminine world. 
Such general organizations as women have 
formed are almost all in cities, where intelligent 
women, as a rule, know more members of their 
own sex than they can entertain, in woman’s 
customary way, without providing a rapid 
round of lunches, teas and parties. Until 
women’s clubs were organized there were many 
intelligent and sympathetic women who were 
absolutely obliged to avoid increasing their list 
of acquaintances, because acquaintanceship im- 
plied an extent of entertainment and “calling” 
to which time and money were inadequate. 
City men escape this embarrassing situation by 
distinguishing between friends and acquaint- 
ances, meeting the latter at clubs, where chat 
without subsequent social responsibility is pos- 
sible. Ataclub the man of modest income is 
the peer of the millionaire, if manners and intel- 
ligence are equal ; a similar privilege and right 
should be conceded to the many thousands of 
women who have more sense and character than 
money. To many men the club is the only 
place at which they can meet others who in 
turn wish to meet them; neither business, social 
nor religious organizations answer the purpose 
so well. What is true of men in this respect is 
true also of women ; “ what’s sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” 

As to the jokes about supposed disagreements 
in women’s clubs, they might be returned in 
kind by any one who is well acquainted in mas- 
culine club circles. An organization without 
friction has never been heard of on earth, ex- 
cept when some descendant of Ananias lifted 
his voice. Church congregations are supposed 
to be the most unselfish of human societies, but 
even in these there are cliques, factions and 
quarrels which make the righteous grieve. Be- 
sides, women as yet have little experience in 
the management of deliberative bodies; al- 
though it is impossible for them to quarrel 
more persistently than men in similar bodies, 
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over matters of little consequence, they have 
yet much to learn through experience, both as 
to when to talk and when to keep silerce; the 
same may truthfully be said about the highest 
deliberative bodies in the United States, the 
two Houses of Congress not excepted. Personal 
ambition being a fixed passion of human nature, 
some women in clubs, like some men, will de- 
termine to rule or ruin, and will sometimes 
keep their more conscientious sisters awake o’ 
nights, but such troubles are merely incidental 
toall human communication. All right-minded 
men will be glad to have their wives’ range of 
vision enlarged by wide acquaintance with the 
better members of their own sex, and they will, 
as a rule, be unable to find a better medium 
than a good club. The general feminine move- 
ment toward organization deserves, therefore, 
heartiest encouragement. 


BEFORE we recover from the cholera scare we 
will have learned that some great frights be- 
come blessings in disguise. Cholera, like many 
another fatal disease which has scourged the 
human race, seems unable to make its way in the 
temperate zone except by the aid of storehouses 
of uncleanness—or to speak plainly, accumu- 
lations of filth. Civilized human beings should 
have learned by this time that cleanliness does 
not end with the purification of whatever is 
within sight, but it hasn’t. Millions of homes 
are swept and garnished every day, yet the lives 
in them are threatened by emanations from 
underground receptacles of refuse, and by the 
water of wells polluted because of nearness to 
foul ferments of drainage which makes right-of- 
way through the soil. Some great cities get their 
drinking water from rivers which receive the 
sewage of large towns, and millions of villagers 
and farmers are shocked to hear of it, yet the 
water of the majority of farm and town wells isa 
perpetual menace to health and an invitation to 
disease. Country farmhouses are the delight of 
the poet and the city boarder, but where can 
one find a more offensive aggregation of vile 
odors than in the cellars of some of these houses? 
City cellars are better only because their owners 
have less to store away and neglect ; the house- 
keeper who daily airs her parlors and bedrooms 
never seems to think that below the surface there 
is a great apartment through which fresh air 
never sweeps except by accident. Now, however, 
everybody is being told what to do to keep out 
the cholera, and learning, incidently, how dirt 
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abounds in homes supposed to be clean. Cholera 
has sent a great scare as advance agent, but 
scares seldom kill; they “brace up” such people 
as are fit to live, and leave them better than 
they found them. Better a year of disturbance 
and disinfectants than a continuance of neglect 
of sanitary precautions. 


DurinG the summer months and the long, 
delightful beginning of autumn the American 
woman, who includes the American girl, has 
been the most admirable creature in existence. 
Some critics say she is too nervous; others say 
practically the same when they find her too in- 
tense, but all agree that when the feminine por- 
tion of our population can breath fresh air 
through twenty-four hours of every day, and 
can also find a dozen attractive mediums of 
physical exercise, she makes a closer approach 
to the angelic band than any of us expect to see 
until time shall be no more. But the period of 
closed doors and windows is fast approaching, 
and what will woman, our terrestrial angel, do 
then? It is to be feared that she will huddle 
into warm wraps, hug the fireside, wish the open 
season were not over, and wonder how she will 
get through the winter. In this customary way 
of meeting the approach of cold weather, lovely 
woman is all wrong. Maid or matron, young 
or old, she should demand pure air, out-door 
exercise and plenty of both. Men, even the 
strongest of them, can not endure confinement be- 
tween four walls, no matter how well their shops 
or offices are ventilated; they want to stretch 
their limbs and free their lungs, and other- 
wise feel that they are human beings and not 
mere physical machines. Women, with the same 
need of upbuilding, do not seem to know what 
isthe matter with them. So, with asigh for the 
vanished delights of the summer just passed, 
they proceed to hermetically seal themselves 
against the outer air until another summer shall 
dawn. Woman usually has her own way when 
she greatly wants it; should she desire plenty 
of fresh air and exercise during the coming 
cold season she can find ways and means, none 
of which need cost a penny or make her any 
the less true to her home duties. Better still, 
any one of them will make her truer to herself 
and therefore truer to all who love her. 


Among all the pleasures of life those of the 
intellect should be the most enjoyable. From 
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the earliest childhood, when the first educa- 
tional foundations are being laid, on through 
manhood and womanhood until one reaches 
ripe old age, the thirst for knowledge, when 
once cultivated, never ceases, but grows as the 
brain grows, expands, reaches out and develops. 
And the pleasure should not alone be found in 
acquiring knowledge, but also in imparting to 
others when once acquired. The writer, the 
speaker, the teacher, the man or woman in any 
department of public or private life need not 
keep his knowledge selfishly to himself, and for 
his own pleasure alone. The writer should 
work to the end that his books delight and in- 
struct his readers, even as the writer had been 
instructed and delighted in their composition ; 
for one’s best work in the literary field must be 
done only under these conditions. It is not the 
daily literary grind that produced the best 
work, but the careful, thoughtful preparation, 
in gathering and putting together material, 
that shows the best results, and which produces 
the most pleasure for giver and receiver. The 
literary worker has a certain duty to perform to 
himself and to his audience. The mere fact 
that his works give amusement should not be 
the only aim of the literary worker. He should 
never lose sight of the fact that he is an educa- 
tor—unconsciously, many times, but still an ed- 
ucator. His style, his choice of words and his 
word-building all carry so much weight that he 
should look to it they are well weighed and 
considered. The writer to-day occupies a place 
in which he is as much instructor as entertainer, 
whether his work appear in the prosy daily 
newspaper or in the pages of the heaviest of 
heavy reviews. The street boy who reads a 
thrilling story in some cheap and sensational 
publication absorbs not only the bad and inju- 
rious sentiment which he reads, but the bad 
English, as well. It is not the tendency of the 
young and undeveloped mind to search out that 
which is evil, and if the foundation is correctly 
laid the intellectual building will go on always 
with a growing mental pleasure, and a keener 
relish for that which is pure in literature and 
that which is pure in life. The artist revels in 
color, line, curve and angle; the musician is 
lifted out and beyond himself by sweet strains 
of music; the epicure gloats until he becomes 
sodden on the good things of the table, but the 
literateur experiences a keener and more in- 
tense delight than all these in the knowledge 
that in the development of his own brain he is 
at the same time assisting in the brain develop- 
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ment, not only of his own generation, but count- 
less generations to come. 


Doers the literary life pay? How many 
weary brain-workers have asked this question? 
Often with the successful writer it pays from a 
financial point of view, but does the little glory 
which falls to the lot of the average writer pay 
for the wear and tear, the weary hand and brain 
which it all brings? To a few comes wealth 
and fame—great fame; to the many little 
money and reputation in only a small circle. 
The former class may rest with the assurance 
that after death their work may be republished, 
perhaps bought and sold for years ; to the latter 
the knowledge that with death their little fame 
dies out, and they and their work are speedily 
forgotten. But perhaps it were wise to consider 
the pleasanter side of the literary life. Not all 
depends upon the money it brings, or the fame 
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that comes from the fruit of the pen. Literary 
associations, literary friendships and the pleas. 
ure of one’s work should be counted for some- 
thing—for everything with many workers who 
are interested in their work. It is unquestion- 
ably the life itself that draws and keeps many 
within the charmed circle, and once there it is 
hard to escape to any other life. As with the 
sailor who once finds freedom and happiness 
out on the great ocean, so with the writer who 
once embarks on the sea of literature. There is 
always a fascination—an untold charm—about 
the work and surroundings, whether it be in 
the great literary work-shops of the world’s cen- 
tres, or the quiet literary life at one’s own desk 
by one’s own fireside. The charm of the work 
remains, the love for praise and the contact 
with the polished and refined people who so 
thickly populate the world of letters. It mat- 
ters not how weary one may grow in the liter- 
ary harness, there is always this pleasant side. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF THE ART OF 
DRESS. 


HE art of dressing well is a subject 
T of such general interest that, since 
we write not for the few but for the 
many, we deem it opportune to make 
some suggestions as to the best way of 
studying it, prefacing them with some re- 
marks upon the true relation which ex- 
ists between taste and fashion, or rather 
the relation which taste bears to fashion 
and which fashion bears to taste. The 
understanding of this relation is of im- 
portance in the art of dressing well—it is, 
so to speak, the intellectual mirror of the 
subject. 

Taste may be defined as that faculty 
or susceptibility of the mind by which 
we both perceive and enjoy whatever is 
beautiful, harmonious and true, or as 
that particular impress or influence 
which combines in right proportions the 
various elements of design, fitness and 
beauty. 

The capacity of appreciating what is 
truly tasteful exists in all minds to a 
greater or less extent, though it may lie 
dormant or neglected in some and edu- 
cated and developed in others. It is 
possible to have true as well as false con- 
ceptions of what is or is not tasteful, but 
fashion vagaries of the past and of the 
present leave in one’s mind a doubt as to 
where the line may be drawn, for the 
reason that fashion is a sovereign of a 
somewhat autocratic character and has 
not infrequently imposed laws of an ex- 
ceedingly unreasonable and arbitrary na- 
ture. That taste and fashion are not 
synonymous admits of no contention. A 
thing may be fashionable and yet be in 


exceeding bad taste, but it does not fol- 
low that there is an absence of true taste 
because one conforms to the prevailing 
whim or style. It would be illogical to 
charge an ancestral dame with lack of 
taste because the styles prevailing in her 
time appear to us as grotesque. They, 
no doubt, appear to us absurd, simply 
because our ideas on such matters have 
changed, and in all probability the fash- 
ions of our times would have appeared as 
funtastic to the people of those days as 
theirs now do to us. 

It is very probable that many of the 
dress extravagancies of the past were in- 
trinsically absurd, owing to their contra- 
vening the fundamental principles or 
laws which govern taste, laws of design 
and ornamentation which constitute me- 
thodic study or science. 

The fundamental principles of taste 
remain true at all times and in all 
climes, constituting a branch of harmony 
which is as useful as it is interesting and 
indispensable to all who have anything 
to do with the creation of form—whether 
in architecture, painting, pottery, statuary, 
design, ornamentation or dressmaking. 

In the creation of form in the art of 
dressmaking a strict adherence to the 
principles of true taste is as essential as 
in any other class of composition. The 
outlines of the human figure are de- 
scribed by curved lines, and in these 
consist a beauty which appeals directly 
to our imagination, and by which—when 
coupled with a right conception of pro- 
portions—we are enabled to establish a 
standard of comparison in relation to beau- 
ty of form. The lines and proportions of 
any costume designed to fit the female 
form must therefore be in keeping with the 
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standard established in one’s mind. The 
curves of the body must necessarily be 
followed by curvilinear lines in the gar- 
ment designed to fit the curved surface, 
and therein consist beauty and conse- 
quently an adherence to the principles 
of true taste. 

One’s sense of the beautiful is serious- 
ly offended when a wide departure is 
made from this recognized law, but it 
does not follow from this that there is no 
beauty in straight lines when applied to 
certain designs of costume; they are not 
only allowable, but extremely appropri- 
ate in certain styles which are not in- 
tended to fit the form or describe the 
curves of the body. But when straight 
lines or lines with very little curve are 
forced on to an extremely curved surface 
—as may often be noticed in ill-fitting 
dresses—then they are decidedly objec- 
tionable. The harmonious combination 
of curves and straight lines in design is a 
study which many, who profess to be 
authorities on costume, would do well to. 
prosecute more diligently. 

Profiting by the experience obtainable 
from a study of idealization in connec- 
tion with or applied to statuary and 
painting in relation to female forms, it is 
a reasonable hypothesis that the art of 
dressmaking may be refined and beauti- 
fied beyond its present environment. 

Having established a standard of pro- 
portions, it is within the range of possi- 
bilities to idealize every female figure in 
relation to lines and proportions of cos- 
tume. 

In budding childhood there is a beauty 
of form which is peculiar to that period 
of growth, and so is there in youth ; but in 
full blown womanhood there are so many 
types which do not approach the perfect 
standard of proportion, that the idealiza- 
tion of such types in connection with cos- 
tumes raises the art of dressmaking al- 
most to the dignity of painting or sculp- 
ture. And this artistic idealization of 
forms constitutes recognition of the prin- 
ciples of true taste. 

The composition of colors or the rela- 
tion which one color bears to another is 


= of such importance in dressmaking that 


we will give it due consideration in the 
future. 
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MRS. JAMES M. WATERBURY. 


OnE of the handsomest among the 
fashionable young married women who 
are the veritable queens of New York 
society, is Mrs. James M. Waterbury. 
Many connoisseurs in feminine beauty 
contend that Mrs. Waterbury is the 
most attractive of them all—and surely 
there is little reason to dispute their 
dictum. Mrs. Waterbury’s figure, which 
is somewhat above medium height, is 
faultlessly moulded, and of statuesque 
proportions. She carries herself with 
regal grace, and her splendid gowns show 
to admirable advantage on their hand- 
some wearer. She has bright brown hair 
with golden gleams through its masses, 
sparkling eyes, a brilliant complexion, 
and a pretty, smiling mouth, that her 
admirers say is made for pleasant phrases 
only. Mrs. Waterbury is famed for the 
gorgeousness of her costumes, and her 
iewels are among the most splendid in 
town. Like most fashionable women in 
New York, nearly all of her gowns are 
imported, and during the past year she 
has exceeded even her former reputation 
of elegance of attire. 

Mrs. Waterbury has a very fine town 
house in lower Fifth Avenue, as well as 
an especially elegant country seat in 
Westchester, and at both of these homes 
she entertains with a hospitality that is 
frequent and lavish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Waterbury are leaders in the ultra- 
fashionable set. He belongs to more 
clubs than perhaps any man in town, 
and the charitable or social enterprise 
that has not her name among its 
patronesses considers itself unfortunate. 
With all Mrs. Waterbury’s devotion to 
society, and her long series of social suc- 
cesses, she has never grown hard nor 
arrogant. She is gracious, generous and 
womanly to a degree; her charities and 
kindnesses are many. More than half a 
dozen little children have come to brighten 
the home of Mrs. Waterbury. All of 
them are notably handsome, inheriting 
the combined good looks of father and 
mother. Not long ago a well-known 


New York lady gave a children’s fancy Mf 


dress ball, when one of Mrs. Waterbury’s 
little sons was the acknowledged beau of 
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the occasion, his courtier’s costume set- 
ting off his patrician beauty in a pro- 
nounced manner. During the past sum- 
mer Mr. and Mrs. Waterbury leased the 
superb yacht, the “Nourmahal,” now 
belonging to John Jacob Astor. In 
this floating palace, with gay parties of 
guests, they cruised about, stopping at 
several fashionable resorts like Newport, 
where a series of notable social gayeties 
celebrated their arrival. At her hand- 
some, hospitable home in Westchester 
Mrs. Waterbury remains until the open- 
ing of the winter’s gay season in town. 
Large house parties of guests succeed 
each other there during the autumn, 
for, like most of the fashionable set, Mrs. 
Waterbury is nothing if not English, 
and she orders her entertaining after the 
manner of the “landed gentry and the 
nobility ” of England. 


MARQUISE LANZA. 


To be young, beautiful and rarely 
talented, to bear one of the ten highest 
titles of Italy, to be the mother of three 
beautiful boys, and to have written half 
a dozen successful novels, seems to be 
more than a fair share of this world’s 
goods to have fallen in the lap of one 
pretty woman. But all these, and many 
more, have come to the Marquise Lanza 
de Mercato Bianca. She is the only 
daughter of ex-Surgeon General William 
A. Hammond, and she married about 
fifteen years ago the Marquis Lanza, 
who had in childhood been a page to the 
Queen of Italy, and who subsequently 
won uncommon honors for his bravery 
and daring in battle. Marquise Lanza 
is a strikingly beautiful woman with hair 
of bright gold, which she wears in short 
curls all over her head. Her eyes are 
bluish-grey with long, black lashes. Her 
complexion is phenomenally white, though 
with the pallor of perfect health, and 
without a trace of color save in the vivid 
red lips. She is noted as the most ac- 
complished mandolinist in New York, 
and for her striking costumes which are 
always unique. In manner she is open 
and frank, fearless in the expression of 


her convictions, and never at loss for 
quick and witty responses. One never 
feels that she makes any effort in her 
open cordiality. She is a most charming 
letter writer, and her peculiarly strong 
chirography bespeaks the character of 
the woman. 

Her novels have met with most favor- 
able criticism, both in this country and 
in England. Powerfully realistic, and in 
some cases approaching closely the dan- 
ger line, it is but natural that she should 
have met some adverse criticism, but 
all critics admit the power of the writer’s 
graphic description, and the vivid fidelity 
to life in her pen portraits of human 
character. In her literary labors she is 
systematic to a degree. She has her 
regular hours for morning work at her 
desk, and does not allow herself to in- 
fringe upon the literary hours with other 
duties if the inspirational element is 
lacking. At times, when the inability 
to properly voice her thought is appar- 
ent, or when the thought itself is back- 
ward, she will don her wraps and take a 
brisk walk of fifteen or twenty minutes 
in Central Park, and usually finds the 
recreant muse at her elbow after the 
diversion. 

She possesses to a marked degree that 
peculiar faculty of making herself liked 
without effort by both men and women. 
It would be difficult to imagine from a 
passing glance that her temperament is 
an intensely nervous one. It is only 
after noting the impulsive gestures and 
the swift, bird-like movements of the 
head, that the evidence of a finely strung 
nervous organism is apparent. It is 
next to impossible to imagine one of her 
personality in a calico gown, yet one 
feels intuitively that were she to don one 
she would still appear regal in her bear- 
ing. Like many who are to the manor 
born, she has the savoir faire of training, 
but unlike the many, she has also the 
savoir vivre of birth. She appears to 
especial advantage when in the presence 
of her children. It is evident that she 
makes companions of them, sharing their 
sorrows and joys rather than looking 
down upon them as trivialities, or ignor- , 
ing them. Her boys are splendid speci- 
mens of vigorous youth, and in the 
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deferential yet affectionate courtesy which 
they show to their beautiful mother, they 
show unmistakably the sympathetic bond 
of perfect understanding so rare between 
parent and child. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 13. The handsome cape shown 
in this illustration is developed in striped 
velvet and trimmed with jet and rich 
Point de Venise lace. A full wide flounce 
of the lace falls from beneath the deep 
pointed yoke, the points of which are 
finished with long jet pendants. The 
high flaring collar is of jet and is lined 
with velvet. The long ostrich feather 
boa may be worn or omitted at pleasure. 
The quantity of material required to 
make cape will be five and a half yards 
of velvet, six yards of lace and six yards 
of silk for lining. 

The pattern, No. 20, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 528. 

Fics. 14 and 15 represent a stylish 
English box coat, made of Kersey in a 
light shade of drab, with collar and cuffs 
of velvet. The double-breasted front is 
ornamented with two rows of large but- 
tons, and a large roll-over notched collar 
finishes the neck. The back of the coat 
shows a large box plait depending from a 
deep square yoke, and the waist is held in 
with a narrow belt which passes through 
the plait and fastens with two buttons. 
Two and a half yards of cloth will be re- 
quired to construct the coat. 

Pattern No. 21 is in nine sizes, from 
30 to 46, and costs 40 cents. For illus- 
tration see pages 529 and 531. 

Fic. 16 illustrates a modish Russian 
coat for a young lady. It is made of 
fancy heavy-weight cheviot, and is deco- 
rated with velvet and fur. A large triple 
box plait, issuing from beneath a deep 
velvet yoke, ornaments the back of the 
cloak, and is held in at the waist with a 
velvet strap fastened with two large but-. 
tons. The double-breasted front has two™=% 
rows of similar buttons, and a large Em- 

(Continued on page 534.) FicurE No. 15. For description see this page. 
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MRS. J. T. LINTHICUM. 


One of the most beautifully gowned 
women in New York is Mrs. Julia T. 
Linthicum, whose majestic figure shows 
off to splendid advantage her always rich 
and elegant costumes. She is above me- 
dium height, with a form of statuesque 
outlines, a truly regal bearing and a 
face of such dignity, beauty, sweetness 
and goodness that she is irresistibly at- 
tractive. Her hair is dark-brown and 
very abundant, her eyes are violet-blue 
and her clear, smooth complexion is what 
Vernon Lee, the novelist, calls “ aristo- 
eratically pale.” Mrs. Linthicum is of 
old Holland stock, being a direct de- 
scendant of Everardus Bogardus and 
Aneke Jans, and of old Judge Wright, of 
Durham, who was a famous leader of his 
day through his clear mentality and his 
strong will power and personal magnet- 
ism, traits which are all forcibly repro- 
duced in his descendant, Mrs. Linthicum. 
Her husband, now dead, was a scion of 
a fine old Virginia family, which has also 
owned for years one of the largest and 
finest estates near Washington. Of Mrs. 
Linthicum nine people out of ten who 
know her well always say she should be 
a man, she has such wonderful mental 
executive qualifications, but those who 
know her as the gracious, charming host- 
ess of one of the most hospitable and 
delightful homes in New York are glad 
indeed that she is “only a woman.” 
Perhaps in no house in New York is the 
true spirit of home more fully developed, 
for Mrs. Linthicum radiates an atmos- 
phere of genuine hospitality that in no 
way aims at display. The late Daniel 
Dougherty, of beloved memory, who was 
an old friend and frequent guest, said he 
felt it an honor and a privilege to sit at 
her board where, while strengthening the 
inner man, he was also, through the 
brightness of his hostess, enthused to the 
best of himself and enjoyed the greatest 
of all social pleasures —delightful conver- 
sation. Probably no woman in New 
York has more genuine friends and sin- 
cere admirers than Mrs. Linthicum, whose 
chief happiness lies in giving happiness 
to others, strength to the weak, courage 
to the disheartened, help to the suffering. 











FicureE No. 16. For description see pages 531 and 534. 


With all these high aims Mrs. Linthicum 
is essentially a womanly woman and she 
gives no little time and thought to -her 
stunning costumes, with what capital re- 
sults her picture here shows. 
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(Continued from page 531.) 
pire collar of fur, while the vest and 
standing collar are of velvet. The coat 
sleeves are finished with deep fur cuffs 
and have deep Russian sleeve caps of vel- 
vet. The cloth pockets are ornamented 
with velvet straps and buttons matching 





FicurE No. 17. For description see this page. 
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those on the coat. For developing the 
garment the quantity of material required 
will be two and a half yards of cloth, one 
and a half yards of velvet and one and a 
half yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 22, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
and costs 35 cents. For illustration see 
page 533. 

Fic. 17. A novel street dress for a 
young girl is here delineated. It is de- 
veloped in one of the popular wool tartans, 
prettily combined with velvet, bengaline 
and fur. The plain skirt is of the tartan 
cut bias, and is bordered with a fold of 
the velvet edged with fur. The full waist 
and sleeves are of the bengaline. A 
corselet of velvet edged with fur finishes 
the waist, which terminates in a wide sash 
of bengaline tied in the back with a large 
bow and long ends. 

The quantity of material required to 
construct the costume will be three yard¢ 
of tartan for the skirt, three yards of ben- 
galine, one and a half yards of velvet and 
four and a half yards of narrow fur edging. 

The pattern, No. 23, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
and costs 35 cents. For illustration see 
this page. 

Fic. 18 represents a picturesque street 
costume for a young girl. It is artistical- 
ly developed in biscuit colored cloth, and 
is trimmed with shot brown and gold 
surah, and golden brown velvet richly 
embroidered. The skirt, which is plain 
and full, is finished at the hem with a 
plaited ruche of the cloth. The full vest 
is of surah, and is confined with bands of 
the embroidered velvet. The jacket, 
which is of cloth, ends in short points in 
front and has a coat back ornamented 
with velvet buttons. The puffed sleeves 
are of cloth, finished with narrow bands 
of velvet like those on the vest. The 
quantity of material necessary for the 
composition of this stylish dress will be 
five yards of cloth, one and a half yards 
of‘surah and three yards of embroidered 
velvet ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 24, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen, and 
costs 35 cents. For illustration see page 
535. 

Fic. 19 represents an original and strik- 
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ing street costume for a. young girl. 
It is modelled in dark blue diagonal serge 
and is trimmed with tartan velvet. The 
waist ‘is plaited in a V back and front, 
the plaits extending from the shoulders 
and ending in a deep pointed corselet of 
velvet. The deep Empire collar is of 
velvet, and rolls slightly away from the 
front, displaying a vest of gold colored 
corded silk, which is secured across the 
chest with a strap of velvet. The leg o’ 
mutton sleeves are of serge and are finished 
with deep cavalier cuffs of velvet. The 
skirt is plain and full. The quantity of 
material required to make the costume 
will be four yards of serge 42 inches wide, 
one yard of velvet, and one yard of silk. 

The pattern, which is No. 25, is in five 
sizes, for misses from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 35 cents. For 
illustration see page 537. ; 

Fic. 20 represents a pretty dress for a 
little girl, and is composed of grey India 
cashmere. A sash of wide moiré ribbon 


forms a little jacket in front, and is car- 
ried in graduated folds down the back, 
where it is tied in a large bow just below 


the waist. A vest of white cashmere 
embroidered in gold thread is enclosed by 
folds of the grey cashmere. The skirt is 
tucked in front, and has two large box 
plaits on each side, between which is dis- 
played a narrow band of embroidery. 

The quantity of material required will 
be five yards of ‘cashmere, four yards of 
ribbon and one and a half yards of em- 
broidery. 

The pattern, which is No. 26, is in 
seven sizes, for girls from six to twelve 
years of age, and costs 30 cents. For 
illustration see page 538. 

Fic. 21 delineates an exceptionally 
pretty Empire dress for a little girl. It is 
composed of dotted crépe in a pale shade 
of primrose and trimmed with velvet of a 
dark emerald green. The plain full skirt 
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ly over the sleeves, which terminate at 
the elbow in frills of embroidered chiffon, 
corresponding with that around the neck. 
Eight yards of crépe will be required to 
develop the dress, with three-fourths of a 
yard of velvet, cut on the bias, three 


is ornamented with a deep puffing of @@NeSs 


crépe divided by narrow folds of velvet, 
and similar folds decorate the round waist 
and elbow sleeves, which are also daintily 
puffed. A deep frill of embroidered chif- 
fon ornaments the neck and is finished 
with a fold of velvet, fastened in front 
beneath a rosette of narrow velvet ribbon. 
Shoulder knots of the ribbon droop pretti- 


Ficure No. 18. For description see page 534. 
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MRS. MARSHALL ORME WILSON. 


Or the three daughters of the late 
William Astor, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson 
is unquestionably the prettiest, as she is 
the youngest and the most popular 
socially. It is less than half a dozen 
years since, as Miss Caroline Astor, she 
ranked as one of the belles of the 
Metropolis. Fortune, which of late years 
smiles graciously on the sons and daugh- 
ters of the South, allotted this prize to a 
handsome young Southerner, and now 
Mrs. Marshall Orme Wilson is one of 
the most fashionable and admired young 
matrons in New York society. She is of 
course a prominent feature at the most 
elegant social functions of the day, and 
she entertains frequently and handsomely 
with much of the tact that has made her 
mother, Mrs. William Astor, the acknowl- 
edged leader of society. 

Mrs. Wilson has a pretty, girlish fig- 
ure, fine blue-grey eyes, a profusion of 
soft brown hair, and a complexion that 
declares her neither a blonde nor brunette. 
Like all her family Mrs. Wilson is a 
devout church-goer, and an eminently 
charitable woman. To these admirable 
virtues she adds the more worldly dis- 
tinction of being the best-dressed mem- 
ber of the House of Astor. While not 
especially devoted to dress nor display, 
Mrs. Wilson is fond of rich fabrics, and 
many of her gowns are noticeably ele- 
gant and striking, though in quiet taste. 
Her jewels, it goes without saying, are 
many and splendid, but like the other 
ladies of her family, Mrs. Wilson is not 
given to excessive decoration with gems. 
Mrs. Wilson lives in a handsome brown- 
stone mansion on Fifth Avenue, which 
was a wedding gift from her father. 
Several little children make the home an 
especially happy one, and Mrs. Wilson, 
who is a woman of marked domestic in- 
stincts, is devoted to their education, al- 
though they are still so young that edu- 
cation seems a provision of the future 
rather than the present. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, with their children, are now 
abroad. They have usually, when in 
this country, spent their summers at the 
family residence of the Astors, at Rhine- 
beck-on-the-Hudson, for, like many other 









wealthy and fashionable people, the 
Wilsons have no country-place of their 
own. ‘During the winter they are prom- 
inent in social gayeties, both as “hosts 
and guests, for Mr. Wilson is one of 
the Patriarchs and Mrs. Wilson is a 
patroness of most of the high functions 
of society. 





(Continued from preceding page.) 
yards of velvet ribbon and three yards of 
embroidered chiffon. 

The pattern, No. 27, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 541. 

Fic. 22 illustrates another novel de- 
sign for a little girl’s dress. It is made 
of fine cashmere, combined with silk and 
velvet. The plain, full skirt is of cash- 
mere, while the bodice is composed of 
silk, arranged to produce a three-blouse 
effect. A twisted sash of ribbon velvet 
passes around the waist and fastens at the 
side with large bow and ends. The little 
cashmere jacket has revers and collar of 
velvet, and the full sleeves terminate in 
velvet cuffs. For this pretty dress the 
requisite quantity of material will be 
three yards of cashmere, three yards of 
silk, three-fourths of a yard of velvet and 
four yards of ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 28, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve. Price, 30 
cents. For illustration see page 542. 

Fic. 23. The stylish little cloak here 
delineated is developed in fancy cloaking 
and trimmed with white Persian lamb. 
The cloak is plaited back and front from 
the neck to the hem, three graduated plaits 
being laid on each side. The coat sleeve 
is bell shaped at the wrist, and is edged 
with a narrow band of fur; the cape and 
cloak being finished all around with sim- 
ilar bands. The cape has a Watteau 
plait in the back and a deep Empire col- 
lar of fur, and fastened at the neck with 
a cloth strap. The quantity of material 
required to develop the cloak will be 
two and a half yards of cloth 54 inches 
wide, five yards of narrow fur edging 
and fiv e-eighths of a yard of fur for the 
collar. 
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The pattern, No. 29, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and cost 80 scents. For illustration see 
page 543. 

Fic. 24. A pretty design for a little 
girl’s cloak is here illustrated. Itis made 
in a stylish checked cloaking and is 
daintily trimmed with silver fox. The 
coat is made in Russian style with inward 
turning plaits back and front, the plaits 
being secured at the waist with a belt of 
oxydized silver filigree. A border of fur 
finishes the triple capes as well as the 
cloak, and the wide notched collar is also 
made of fur, the vest and standing collar 
being of appliqué velvet. Deep cuffs of 
appliqué velvet finish the coat sleeves and 
are edged with fur, the pocket being also 
of velvet, trimmed to correspond. To 
make the coat two and a half yards of 
cloth 54 inches wide will be required, with 
one yard of appliqué velvet, six yards of 
fur edging and three-eighths of a yard of 
fur for the wide collar. 

The pattern, No. 30, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 545. 

Fic. 25. The boy’s cape overcoat por- 
trayed in our illustration will be a popu- 


lar garment for autumn and winter wear. 


The coat, which is made of dark brown 
cheviot, is double-breasted and fastens 
with five large buttons. It has a frock 
coat back, ornamented at the waist line 
with two buttons, and has two hip and 
two breast pockets. The collar has 
pointed lapels, and the cape reaches to 
the waist. To make the coat one yard 
and three-fourths of material will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, No. 31, is in five sizes, 
for boys from eight to twelve years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 546. 

Fig. 26. The double-breasted reefer 
coat shown in this suit is modelled in 
slate-colored cheviot. It has two hip and 
one breast pocket, simulated cuffs and a 
pointed lapel collar, and is finished with 
a double machine stitching about half an 
inch from the edge. The kilt skirt is of 
checked wool cassimere. The quantity 
of material required to develop the suit 
will be one and a quarter yards of cheviot 
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for the coat and seven eighths of a yard 
of cassimere for the kilt. 

The suit pattern, which is No. 32, is 
in five sizes, for boys from four to eight 
years of age, and costs 35 cents. 
illustration see page 547. 


For 


Fieure No. 19. For description see pages 534 and 535. 
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MRS. WILBUR A. BLOODGOOD. 


Mrs. Wilbur A. Bloodgood, besides be- 
ing an uncommonly pretty, attractive and 
accomplished woman, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of the most gifted and 


FicurE No. 20. For description see page 535. 


popular amateur actresses in society. She 
is plump, petite and piquante, which is a 
fascinating combination; her blue eyes, 
fair skin and waving blonde hair give her 
a particularly childish softness of appear- 
ance, and she is oftenest likened to a 
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Dresden china statuette. This is a style 
of woman that adorns her gowns as well 
as is adorned by them, and Mrs. Blood- 
good’s costumes are always charming in 
their daintiness and chic. Besides her 
cleverness as an amateur actress she is 
very gifted with her brush, and her hand- 
some residence at Madison avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street has hanging upon its 
walls several beautiful pictures painted 
by her. One done on tapestry is notice- 
ably fine. It represents “The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony,” and the figures, 
which are life-size, are wondrously well 
done. Mrs. Bloodgood’s friends are fond 
of declaring the flesh tints of her pictures 
to be really “ Bougureau-esque,” and 
while this perhaps is a bit of friendly 
partiality, there is some foundation for 
the comparison. 

Mrs. Bloodgood, who is a daughter of 
the late Mayor Gunther, of New York 
City, is very fond of society, in which she 
occupies an enviable position. She en- 
tertains frequently and elaborately in her 
pretty home, and her musicales especially, 
are notably successful from both a social 
and artistic standpoint. 





Among the costly presents received at 
a recent fashionable wedding was a para- 
sol of white moiré, the handle of which 
was a pear-shaped shaft of rock crystal 
covered with gold trellis work and beau- 
tifully chased flowers ; the clasp was also 
of gold. These clasps are quite a new 
feature, and are intended to supersede 
the band of silk or elastic used heretofore 


A FAD which will attract women with 
a love of art and novelty who are fortu- 
nate enough to possess fathomless purses, 
is the wearing of jade ornaments. Jade 
is a very rare stone, highly esteemed for 
its wonderful talismanic virtues by the 
wise men of the Orient, who frequently 
engrave upon its adamantine surface the 
secrets of magic art. The exquisite color 
of this stone, a delicate, pellucid green, 
is seen to perfection when enhanced by 
the brilliancy of a fair complexion ; but 
its costliness, which is increased when it 
is engraved, places it beyond the reach 
of all save the most wealthy. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF COSTUMES 
IN COLORED PORTRAITS. 


THE unique and elegant tea gown 
worn by the Marquise Lanza in our 
portrait is of shot heliotrope and gold 
moiré antique combined with embroidered 
erépe in a pale shade of heliotrope, and 
is artistically trimmed with lace and 
feather trimming. The edge of the 
trained skirt is decorated with a full 
double ruche of moiré surmounted by a 
baad of feather trimming, which extends 
up each side of the front, accentuating 
the jacket effect.. The neck, which is 
slightly rounded in the back and forms a 
small V in front, is finished with a roil- 
over collar of crépe, and the full front is 
confined to the waist with a long girdle 
of gold galon. The moiré sleeves are 
arranged so as to display effectively the 
lace undersleeves, which are made without 
lining and droop softly over the hands in 
dainty frills. A square of embroidered 
crépe is draped over each sleeve, and is 
tied at the elbow in a loose knot. The 


quantity of material required to develop 


the gown will be twelve yards of moiré, 
two yards and three-fourths of crépe, six 
yards of lace and six yards of feather 
trimming. 

The pattern, No. 33, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, 
$1.00. 

The reception gown worn by Mrs. 
Waterbury in our portrait is composed of 
rich pale blue satin duchesse, brocaded in 
gold and silver. It is trimmed with fine 
lace, on which is worked a dainty design 
in crystal and gold beads. The petticoat 
is of plain pale blue satin, over which the 
lace is arranged in a slightly full drapery. 
The bodice, which is of the brocade, is cut 
in a V back and front and edged with 
a narrow fringe of crystal and gold pend- 
ants. It is filled in with a border of the 
lace, while a soft puffing of chiffon forms 
the round cut neck; this also is edged 
with fringe. The long Princesse front is 
draped very slightly over the left hip and 
caught through a large gold buckle in 
the centre of the back, from which the 
train, which is also of the brocade, falls 
in graceful folds. The right side of the 
front is left open in order to display the 
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lace petticoat and forms a straight panel, 
decorated simply with a border of the 
fringe. The quantity of material used in 
modelling the costume was ten yards of 
brocade, six yards of plain satin for the 
petticoat, two and a half yards of wide 
lace, two yards of narrower lace, one and 
a half yards of chiffon and five yards of 
fringe. 

The pattern, No. 34, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, 
$1.00. 

The very chic promenade toilette in 
which Mrs. Orme Wilson is represented 
is of chasseur blue epingline combined 
with striped velvet to correspond. The 
velvet coat is cut long and has a plain 
coat back, left open in the centre to dis- 
play the skirt. The back side-pieces are 
arranged to form large box plaits from 
the waist, and the under-arm seams are 
open from the waist down. The coat 
front is left open, and forms on each side 
a large box plait, measuring two inches 
at the neck and widening gradually until 
at the bottom it measures five inches. 
The vest and standing collar are of 
appliqué velvet, and the front is finished 
with a folded waistcoat of bengaline, cut 
bias and arranged in surplice fashion; 
this terminates in a wide belt of appliqué 
velvet. The wide roll collar, arranged 
on each side in a box plait, is also of the 
velvet and is edged with fur. The coat, 
standing collar and rolling cuffs are also 
edged with fur. The Watteau skirt has 
an underskirt of striped velvet, the over- 
skirt being of the epingline. It has an 
eight-inch border of the appliqué velvet 
edged with fur, and is open on the left 
side to show the velvet underskirt. The 
right side is draped slightly and forms a 
wide box plait. A large triple box plait 
provides the necessary fullness in the 
centre of the back, and measures three 
inches at the waist line and ten inches at 
the hem. To develop this striking cos- 
tume the quantity of material required 
will be eight yards of striped velvet, four 
yards of epingline, one and a half yards 
of bengaline and seven yards of narrow 
fur for bordering. 

The pattern, No. 35, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, 
$1.00. ° 
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The handsome carriage cloak in which 
Mrs. George Gould is portrayed is made 
of a rich and novel fabric, whose alter- 
nating stripes of navy blue velvet and 
emerald green satin present a striking 
combination of color. The cloak, which 
is semi-fitting, has a yoke and large 
square collar of appliqué velvet, the col- 
lar being lined with Russian sable. The 
back of the cloak is cut slightly in the 
bell style, in order to afford a graceful 
sweep to the plaits, which commence 
between the shoulders in the form of a 
jabot. The front, which is double- 
breasted, fastens on the side with two 
rows of large oxydized silver buttons. 
The coat sleeve is belled slightly at the 
wrist and is edged with a narrow trim- 
ming of sable. It is finished with a 
modish shoulder cape, having three large 
plaits back and front, the back falling in 
a straight drapery, and the front present- 
ing a jabot effect corresponding with the 
back ‘of the cloak. The cape fastens 
in front with a handsome silk cord, which 
runs under the jabot and falls to the hem 
of the cloak, and a similar cord secures 
the plaits in the centre of the back. The 
cloak and cape are lined throughout 
with shot green and blue peau de soie, 
and are elegantly finished with a border- 
ing of sable. The quantity of material 
required to construct the garment will be 
ten yards of velvet, eight yards of nar- 
row fur bordering and six-eighths of wider 
fur for the collar. 

The pattern, No. 36, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price 
$1.00. 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES IN 
OUR PEN PORTRAITS. 


As represented in our pen portrait 
Mrs. Linthicum is wearing a striking 
dinner dress of velvet, combined with 
satin and fine lace. The tight-fitting 
Princesse front is of satin covered with 
lace, which is put on rather full and is 
draped becomingly over the bust, finish- 
ing the V-shaped neck with soft festoons. 
The bodice, which is of velvet, forms in 
front a cutaway coat and in the back has 
a Princesse effect, falling from the waist 
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to the hem in long, rich folds. A Medici 
collar of velvet with a slightly rolled 
effect finishes the neck of the coat and 
displays a dainty fall of lace, continued 
from the front, and the velvet elbow 
sleeves are also finished with deep frills 


For description see page 535, 
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of lace. The quantity of material re- 
quired to make the gown will be ten 
yards of velvet, twelve yards of satin, 
two yards of wide lace and three yards 
of narrower lace. 

The pattern, No. 37, is in nine sizes, 
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from 30 to 46 bust 
$1.00. 

In our portrait Mrs. Bloodgood is 
attired in a reception gown of rich bro- 
cade, combined with chiffon and _ lace. 
The dress is cut @ la Princesse, the waist 


measure. Price, 
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FIGURE No. 22. For description see page 536. 

being rounded at the neck and finished 
with a bertha of chiffon. Over this the 
brocade is artistically draped, the drapery 
terminating on the left ip with a jabot 
effect, which displays the lace lining and 
is secured with a bunch of ostrich tips. 
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A slight drapery also characterizes the 
chiffon skirt, which is caught at intervals 
with small bunches of tips. The hem is 
finished with a Marquise ruche of satin, 
which is carried around the train. The 
short lace sleeves are draped from the 
shoulders, where they are caught up with 
tips and aigrettes. To develop the dress 
the quantity of material required will be 
sixteen yards of brocade, three yards of 
chiffon, three yards of satin for ruche 
and six yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 38, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, 
$1.00. 


FABRICS. 


Now that the season is fairly launched, 
it will be seen that our prophecies regard- 
ing the exceeding richness of the new 
dress fabrics were well founded; indeed, 
if appearances count for anything, then 
the winter of 1892-3 will stand almost 
unparalleled in the historic annals of 
America for the costliness and beauty of 
feminine attire. 

Velvet, that most elegant of all fabrics, 
in whose soft envelopment the plain 
woman becomes almost beautiful and the 
pretty woman looks divine, is the material 
par excellence of the season. Velvets of 
every hue and of every description— 
striped, dotted, plain and shot—are to be 
seen in lavish profusion, and notwith- 
standing their costliness, will be very 
much worn. Some of the new checked 
velvets are especially noticeable for their 
peculiar color effects. Many of the 
striped novelties show the entire surface 
covered with narrow lines of various 
colors closely woven together; while the 
dotted ones frequently have a dark shot 
ground of velvet and small light silk dots 
sprinkled over it. Changeable effects are 
the order of the day, and few quite plain 
materials are seen. 

Of the still popular velours Russe sev- 
eral novel and unique specimens are ex- 
hibited, betraying iridescent color com- 
binations of remarkable beauty. As 
these fabrics drape with infinite grace, 
and are said to wear extremely well, it is 
more than probable that they will con- 
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tinue long in favor. In common with 
some of the new velvets, they sometimes 
come in double widths, a convenient in- 
novation which will most certainly be 
welcomed. 

Although it is a question whether the 
most fashionable winter fabrics will be 
quite as prononcé as those first pre- 
sented, there is little doubt that striking 
effects will be generally aimed at. It is 
rumored that in the course of a month 
or two a complete revolution in dress may 
be expected, and that everything there- 
after will be fashioned after the modes of 
the First Empire; but it is doubtful if 
Empire styles will be universally adopted 
so long as they are unbecoming to many 
women of irreproachable taste. Should 
the fashion become popular, however, 
such fabrics as will most gracefully lend 
themselves to its quaint extravagancies 
will come into further prominence as the 
season advances. 

Satin, both plain and brocaded, is a 
highly fashionable fabric which may be 
employed to advantage in the develop- 
ment of almost any style. Ranking next 
in favor to velvet, it comes in patterns of 
unwonted richness and exquisite color 
harmonies, arranged so as to produce a 
scintillating effect which is positively 
gorgeous. A very attractive sample has 
a changeable ground composed of  hair- 
line stripes of rose pink, chasseur blue 
and Nile green, and shows small polka 
dots of the latter color. Another, of 
myrtle green, has gold threads running 
en Bayadére through the satin, and is 
brocaded in seal brown. An extremely 
odd effect is produced in a satin which 
has wide alternating stripes of navy blue 
and bottle green, the green stripes being 
richly brocaded in brilliant colors with a 
striking Oriental design. Another speci- 
men, equally effective if somewhat less 
startling, shows a ground of shot brown 
and red, with tiny Autumn leaves in 
natural colors scattered over its surface. 

Owing, doubtless, to its singular adapt- 
ability to all requirements, bengaline has 
lost none of its popularity, but is seen 
in many new and curious weaves, an 
ondulé effect being the most admired. 
One very noticeable piece shows a corded 
surface of chasseur blue, the cords being 
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separated by fine threads of mousse 
green; while another has cords of elec- 
tric blue with similar threads of vieux 
rose. 

A new silk, somewhat similar in its 
markings to moiré antique, is known as 
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For description see pages 536 and 537. 


FIGURE No. 23. 


caméléon antique. It has a changeable 

effect of rare beauty, and will be much 

sought after for reception gowns. A new 

poult de soie also presents a lovely 

changeable effect, and is produced in all 
(Continued on page 545.) 
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MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD. 


Next to Mrs. John Jacob Astor Mrs. 
George J. Gould is probably the richest 
young married woman in America, and 
she is indisputably one of the prettiest 
and best dressed. She is a little below 
medium height, with a plump and softly 
rounded figure, large, soft and expressive 
eyes, and quantities of beautiful brown 
hair. She looks so youthful, so girlish, 
that it seems almost absurd to think of 
her as the mother of four children. One 
of the very prettiest pictures to be seen 
in Central Park on bright mornings is 
her handsomely appointed victoria drawn 
by its prancing, blooded horses, while 
within sits the handsome mother sur- 
rounded by her quartette of babies, for 
even the eldest is little more, being but 
five years old. They are beautiful chil- 
dren, very like their lovely mother, but 
with a marked resemblance to their good- 
looking father. The eldest is Kingdon, 
which was his mother’s maiden name and 
under which her girlish beauty, her 
charm and genius won her such warm 
and sincere admiration. Then comes lit- 
tle Jay, who is his grandfather’s name- 
sake and who is four years old, then 
Marjorie Gwynne, who is two, and Baby 
Vivien, who but four months ago opened 
two bonny bright eyes on this bitter- 
sweet world. Mrs. Gould’s children are 
at once so little and so lovely that they 
have left her either little time or inclina- 
tion for society, where her beauty and 
graciousness, her elegance and distinction 
would make her a leader. Mrs. Gould is 
a charming hostess; her manner has a 
pretty blending of dignity and cordiality 
which is very attractive, and her person- 
ality is delightful. Her town house, 
which adjoins her father-in-law’s palatial 
Fifth Avenue residence, is as handsome 
and as finely appointed as should be 
the home of the wife of a modern 
Croesus, and at her several country seats 
elegance and simplicity are happily com- 
bined. 

Mrs. Gould’s collection of jewels is 
amazingly large and valuable. Perhaps 
the chief treasure of them all is her dia- 
mond necklace, like which but one other 
has ever been seen in this country. It is 
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a circlet of diamonds pierced and strung 
like pearls—each stone of purest water, 
limpid as dew and of enormous size, 
The other necklace that represents the 
wilful waste of boring holes in priceless 
diamonds belongs to Mrs. William K, 
Vanderbilt. Both ladies wear these 
matchless jewels often to the opera, 
and they never fail to prove the most 
striking feature of the evening’s brilliant 
display. 

Mrs. George Gould is an essentially 
domestic woman. Her home is her king- 
dom, her husband her consort, and her 
children her loving and beloved little 
subjects. Intimates of the family say 
that Mrs. Gould is the ideal mother, and 
those who see her happiness with her 
children find it easy to believe her so. 
The four young Goulds, who will each be 
many-times millionaires, are being beau- 
tifully reared. While surrounded by 
every luxury their daily life is as simple 
and unpretentious as that of many dear 
little lads and lassies whose parents’ 
yearly income is less than the Gould’s 
daily expenditure. Some one who real- 
ized Mrs. Gould’s uncommon fitness to 
wield a social sceptre once deplored her 
“sacrificing her whole life” to her chil- 
dren. “Do you call it a sacrifice?” 
said the proud and pretty mother; “J 
call it a pleasure and a privilege.” If 
early training, inherited instincts and the 
constant, unwearying devotion of a ten- 
der mother mean anything, the little 
Goulds will grow up into good and noble 
men and women, as well as multi-mil- 
lionaires. 





MartTEN is a fur that will be greatly 
worn this season, and mink will also be 


seen in every variety of tone. Both of 
these furs are extremely becoming, and 
they possess the advantage of being a 
trifle less costly than sable. A curious 
looking fur recently imported is known as 
Persiana, and resembles Persian lamb in 
appearance, but is not quite so thick and 
eurly. In the distance it looks rather 
more like cut plush or watered velvet. 
It makes up very prettily, however, and 
will probably be admired for collars and 
shoulder capes. 
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(Continued from page 543.) 

the newest color combinations. Another 
recent importation is a poplin, which has 
a rich, heavy weave and a soft, silky sur- 
face. This is seen frequently in Scotch 
plaids, which, by the way, are a promi- 
nent feature both in silks and velvets this 
season, the clan tartans being reproduced 
with perfect accuracy. 

Among the newest woollen goods there 
appears to be a growing tendency toward 
smooth effects, and some of them have a 
velvety finish that is infinitely becoming 
and will undoubtedly find favor readily. 
An admirable example is a new corduroy 
cloth, the cords of which are as soft and 
fine as silk. A pretty sample of this 
material recently noted was of pale helio- 
trope, having hairline stripes of a darker 
shade; while another, equally choice, 
was of black, with stripes of pale rose. 

The new fabric, epingline, which is 
also known as wool bengaline, has speed- 
ily won its way to popularity, and will 
be much worn during the winter. It 
comes in all the fashionable shades, and 
is sometimes plain, sometimes with fine 
pencil stripes of a contrasting color; it 
is also seen in pretty shot effects. As 
the cords and stripes are invariably 
arranged to run across the fabric, it 
should be made up with due regard to 
the figure of the wearer. On tall, slender 
figures the Bayadére stripes look extreme- 
ly well, but the woman of generous pro- 
portions should always have the material 
made up so that the stripes run lengthwise. 

Diagonal serges still hold their own, 
and the new soft varieties, which drape 
excellently, make up modishly for street 
and travelling gowns. Camel’s hair, 
cheviot and vicuna are largely utilized 
for smart tailor-made gowns. 

Crépons and embroidered crépes are 
not yet out of date for evening wear, and 
will probably be worn more or less 
throughout the winter. A new crépon 
bears a slight resemblance to the unpre- 
tentious seersucker, the crinkled surface 
showing half-inch stripes of satin, which 
are sometimes of the same color as the 
fabric and sometimes of a contrasting 
shade. Another novelty resembles a silk 
corduroy, and still another has a curious 
weave suggesting chevrons. 
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A pretty novelty, intended chiefly for 
the development of smart opera cloaks, is 
a kind of heavy matalassé, and is richly 
figured in a conventional design brocaded 
in silver thread. 





THE newest thing in fans is a costly 
trifle composed of black ostrich feathers, 
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with sticks of tortoise-shell, in which is 
set, transparently, a flight of diamond 
swallows. 








GODEY’S 
PARIS NOTES. 


THE important question now on the 
tapis in fashionable circles is whether the 
present season is really to witness a re- 
vival of the styles of the First Empire or 



















































































FiGuRE No. 25. For description see page 537. 

not. One or two of our fashion creators 
assert that they will be the keynote of 
fashion during the winter, but others, 
mysterious and reticent as ever, decline 
persistently to express an opinion. It is 
probable, however, that modistes, if they 
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work on Empire lines at all, will modify 
them to the taste and requirements of 
modern times. The fin de siécle Paris- 
ienne is scarcely likely to adopt in all its 
extravagance the mode of a period when 
it was not deemed immodest to display 
beneath the gown every curve and every 
line of the feminine form. 

A few Empire gowns have, however, 
been produced, probably in order to test 
public sentiment ; and one of these, worn 
recently by a noted élégante, was unques- 
tionably a marvel of beauty. It was 
composed of the palest rose crépe, and 
had a long, narrow skirt, bordered with 
wide gold embroidery in a pure Greek 
design. A deep embroidered belt was 
passed under the arms and secured with 
a jewelled clasp. A long Empire scarf 
of rose crépe de Chine, worn with the cos- 
tume, was richly embroidered all over 
with birds and flowers. 

Félix also has made several lovely 
gowns, the style of which has a decidedly 
Empire tinge. The skirts are very nar- 


row and close, scarcely betraying even 
the customary plaits in the back ; while 


the waists are round and are finished 
with wide belts reaching almost to the 
arms. The sleeves are tight at the wrist 
and full at the top, where they droop 
over the arms in a graceful bell drapery. 

Short jackets and capes have evidently 
seen their span of life, and must give 
place for the present to the long dis- 
carded long cloaks. All those seen up 
to date are intended to completely cover 
the gown, and are beautifully lined with 
shot silk. 

A novel opera cloak recently observed 
is worthy of mention and could be devel- 
oped with equal advantage in other ma- 
terials. It consisted of a full cape of 
black grenadine bordered with a ruche 
of black satin. Over it fell a deep pel- 
erine of lace, while the lining, of brocaded 
erépe de Chine in an exquisite shade of 
pink, imparted a peculiar grace to every 
droop and fold. Another elegant opera 
cloak was of shot pink and mauve bro- 
cade, with pointed sleeves and a large 
cape edged with guipure, while jet lace 
was arranged to stand up high on the 
shoulder in butterfly bows. 

Parisian jewellers, as is usual at this 
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season of the year, are rivalling each 
other in the rarity and loveliness of the 
gems they exhibit, and their shops are 
ablaze with priceless stones. The dia- 
mond necklace of to-day, to be quite @ la 
mode, must have the stones strung to- 
gether on invisible platinum thread. 
The newest pearl necklaces are worn 
clasped closely around the neck, the 
rows, Which are all of the same length, 
being strung to a diamond clasp and 
having at regular intervals diamond 
slides to correspond. Nine or more rows 
are necessary if the pearls are small. 
Close-fitting collars are also being worn, 
which are made of thick chains of dull 
yellow gold, divided by slides set with 
double rows of brilliants. This dull yel- 
low is the tint most in vogue just now 
for all gold trinkets. As the popular 
fancy demands gems that may be made 
to serve several purposes, these collar- 
necklets are frequently seen twisted 
around the hair instead of encircling the 
throat, while bracelets are also utilized 
as a clasp for the high Empire coiffure. 


NOVELTIES. 


A DESIRABLE present for a fair eques- 
trienne is a riding whip which has a tiny 
watch set cunningly in the handle. 


A NOVELTY in jewelry is a pin in 
the form of a pitcher of gold, the base 
being formed of one large pearl and 
the lip and handle encrusted with dia- 
monds. 


HEART-SHAPED purses of red leather 
are a new conceit across the Atlantic. 
They are very diminutive, and have the 
owner’s monogram in silver placed on 
one side. 


AN exquisite little gold box, which 
might be used as a purse, is in the shape 
of a lucky bag of rice, tied around the 
top with diamond tassels and having 
pearls—representing grains of rice—issu- 
ing from the mouth. 


Some dainty tablecloths for five 
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o’clock tea are made by sewing together 
four fine handkerchiefs trimmed with 
lace. In one corner a monogram is 
worked in colored silk, while in the op- 
posite one is embroidered a tiny teapot, 


a 


FiGurE No. 26. For description see page 537. 
serving to show the object of the lace and 
cambric square. 


A pretty and useful gift for a lady 
is a dainty case for her robe de nuit. A 
very lovely one recently observed was of 
leaf green silk, with an exquisitely em- 
broidered design of apple blossoms in 
natural tints. It was lined throughout 
with quilted silk in a delicate shade of 
pink. Another was of white silk em- 
broidered with golden ox-eye daisies ; 
this was edged all around with fine gold 
cord. 








GODEY’S 
MILLINERY. 


ALTHOUGH the modes of each season 
are very clearly defined, the line of 
demarcation between the seasons them- 
selves is so slight as to be practically im- 
perceptible. The fashion writer is thus 
placed at a serious disadvantage, owing 
to the universal reticence of milliners and 
modistes in regard to the possibilities of 
the future ; and it is only by cultivating 
the intuitive faculty until it approximates 
clairvoyance that we are enabled to state 
comprehensively what is or is not to be 
the mode during the approaching winter. 

It is safe to assume, however, that no 
very extravagant styles in headgear will 
be introduced. As a matter of fact, a 
distinguishing feature of the latest crea- 
tions is their artistic beauty and general 
becomingness ; and, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, they are models of irre- 
proachable taste. 

Felt hats are, of course, very much en 
evidence, and are shown in a great variety 
of shapes. The combination of two tones 


in one hat is a novel departure, and pro- 


duces a striking effect, which is less 
bizarre than one might expect. A 
noticeable specimen is of fawn-colored 
felt, having a rather low crown; around 
the brim, which is of medium width, is a 
border of dark brown felt. In another, 
the outside of which is of white felt, the 
inside is of dark emerald; and still an- 
other, of the lovely rose royal shade, has 
a band of Nile green dyed in the brim. 
Other pretty combinations are mauve 
with dark heliotrope, apple green with 
myrtle, champagne with loutre, and so 
on, ad infinitum. Some very odd looking 
hats are composed simply of a round 
piece of soft felt, which is bunched up 
coquettishly in the centre and adorned 
with ribbons and feathers. 

Another innovation worthy of record 
is the revival of beaver felts. In some 
instances the brim is of the beaver and 
the entire crown of plain felt; while in 
others the top of the crown presents the 
rough effect, and a band of the same 
ornaments the brim. In all cases the 
brim may be bent so as best to suit the 
contour of the wearer’s face. 

English walking hats in felt of the 
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turban order rival the Alpine shape in 
popularity, and are invariably trimmed 
in a severely simple manner. A narrow 
velvet welt laid on the brim and a twist 
of velvet around the crown, with a wing 
or a couple of quills at the front or side 
are all the decoration that Fashion per- 
mits. One of the newest models is a 
kind of boat shape, and has a low crown 
and a brim turning up on each side, 
The trimming consists of shaded velvet 
ribbon, twisted around the crown and 
laid in a large Alsatian bow in front, 
where it is caught down with two iri- 
descent lophophore feathers and a Rhine- 
stone buckle. Other new models fit 
closely to the head and have slightly 
rolling brims, the full crowns being 
made of colored velvet. Women with 
round faces should select the pointed Al- 
pine shape, having a closely rolled brim 
and a simple decoration of velvet and an 
eagle quill; but for a classic face a hat 
with a low, flat crown is to be preferred, 
which may have a trimming of Ottoman 
ribbon. 

An unique shape is a modernized re- 
vival of the coalscuttle bonnet of sixty 
years ago, having a poke brim which is 
exceedingly becoming and a quaint, slen- 
der crown. <A pretty specimen in beige 
felt had in front large loops of shaded 
blue velvet held in place with a buckle 
of old silver. Another lovely hat had a 
crown of smooth fawn-colored felt and a 
plaited brim of emerald green velvet 
lined with satin of the same shade. A 
large Alsatian bow ornamented the front, 
surmounted by an antenne aigrette and 
metallic green lophophore tips, and the 
velvet on the brim was secured at the 
back with a large buckle of Rhinestones 
and emeralds. 

A picturesque hat recently imported 
from Paris is of ruby velvet. It has a 
rather high and slender crown and a 
brim which is very narrow in the back, 
and has a slightly poke front. A wide 
band of old gold velvet is passed around 
the crown and secured on the left side 
with a large jet buckle, and the brim 3s 
edged with a full roll of ruby velvet. 
A pair of black Mercury wings are set 
on the brim in front, and the strings of 
ruby velvet are fastened on each side 
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FiguRE No. 1. 
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near the back with large jet buckles. A 
very artistic hat of black velvet had a 
low, round crown, and a brim caught up 
here and there with a studied negligé 
that was very charming. The trimming 
consisted of white ostrich tips and loops 
and strings of wide black satin ribbon. 
Some of the small hats are so in- 
finitesimal as to be practically valueless 
for other than decorative purposes. 
These, however, will probably not become 
very popular, as comparatively few wom- 
en can wear them with pleasing effect. 
The tiny crowns of such bonnets, which 
are adopted only for theatre wear, are 
usually of the Welsh shape, or are fash- 
ioned in some fanciful geometrical de- 
sign. They are shown in open jet work 
and in gold and silver guipure, while 
some of the flat crowns are formed entire- 
ly of tiny iridescent sequins set very 
closely together. The trimming may 


consist of velvet, lace or embroidery, but 

must always be dainty in the extreme. 
Russian and Persian embroideries in 

gold, silver or colors are much used for 


trimmings. Velvet crowns and brims 
cut to shape and richly embroidered by 
hand are one of the fancies of the hour, 
but will probably enjoy but an ephemeral 
popularity. Lace also, in black or white, 
is liberally used, particularly the guipure 
laces. Mephistos, antennze and manu- 
factured birds of the manteau de velours 
order will still be worn, but will gradually 
give place to less striking decorations dur- 
ing the winter. Ostrich feathers are large- 
ly used, both as Prince of Wales plumes 
and in tiny tips, which are wired to turn 
outwards. Strings continue in fashion, and 
may be made of either wide or narrow rib- 
bon, tying under the chin in a close bow. 

Many pretty novelties are shown in 
ribbons for millinery purposes, some hav- 
ing edges in Russian style, outlined in 
gold, and others small dots of gold at 
regular intervals. A few velvet ribbons 
present striking changeable effects, while 
many plain velvets are faced with satin, 
gros grain or Ottoman silk. A very 
handsome velvet ribbon has a rich bor- 
der in a Byzantine design of many tints, 
and some wide gros grain ribbons have 
bands of inserted velvet, while others 
show light-colored dots on a dark ground. 
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Among the new colors is a rich shade 
of red known as Jacqueminot, and an- 
other, having a slight tinge of lilac, 
which is called Floxine. Loutre is a 
dark, rich brown, and champagne a 
golden tan, Electric blue will be very 
popular, and will supplant the Russian 
blue of last season. Green, however, 
will be the color of the day, and among 
the many variations on the popular 
theme we may mention willow green, 
aloes, mousse, emerald and myrtle. The 
fashionable heliotrope has a decided tinge 
of pink, and is infinitely becoming to 
most people. Blé d’or is an admired 
shade of yellow, which is one of the most 
popular colors of the season, but nothing 
approaching orange must be worn. 


DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fic. 1. This charming hat is of white 
felt, lined with black velvet. The brim 
is fancifully bent and has a coquettish 
poke in front, where it displays a small 
double bow of nacré velvet. Wide black 
velvet ribbon and white tips constitute 
the trimming of the hat. 

Fic. 2 is a dainty little bonnet of 
golden brown velvet, having in front a 
double bow surmounted by an aigrette 
of sifilet feathers. The crown is formed 
with twists of the velvet, and the bonnet 
is finished with velvet strings. 

Fic. 3. This stylish hat is of pale 
fawn-colored felt, and is trimmed with 
large loops of velvet in the new shade of 
electric blue, held in place by a large 
steel buckle. A cluster of tips, an 
aigrette and velvet strings complete the 
decoration. 

Fic. 4 represents a pretty toque, cov- 
ered with Oriental embroidery. In front 
is a bow of velvet, upon which are ar- 
ranged two fancy lophophore feathers 
fastened with a large Rhinestone buckle. 

Fic. 5. This picturesque hat is mod- 
elled in vieux rose felt and has a full 
crown of emerald green velvet, finished 
with upstanding loops. A narrow fold 
of velvet finishes the brim, and tips of 
vieux rose and emerald green are ar-- 
ranged about the crown. 








MRS. ANTROBUS DID NOT KNOW NOR CARE HOW SHE LOOKED. 





